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THE LIFE 


OF 

HANS CinilSTlAN ANDEllSE^T. 


Axs C’liRisriAx ANr>Eii5!EN is one of those men who, 
oni their earliest youth, haye had to |ceep up a warfare 
ith circumstances; a man, like Burns and Hogg, who 
'cmed desiinod by Fate to end their lives unnoticed in a 
'llago, and yet through an instinctive sense of their 
estined ])re-eniineut‘e in the l>eautiful regions of art and 
terature, and sustained by an irrepressible will, have 
uide themselves a part of the great world. 

During my residence in Copenhagen, says Marmier, in 
10 year 1S;>7, one day a tall young man entered my 
oom. His timid, and embarrassed, and somewhat awk- 
.ard manner, might, perhaps, have displeased a fine lady, 
et at the same time his friendly behaviour, and his open, 
mnest countenance, at the first meeting, must have 
twakened sympathy and confidence. This was Andersen. 
\t that very moment a volume of Ids works was lying on 
ny table; an acijuaintauce was thus soon made. Poetry 
s a sort of freemasomy; they wlio render homage to it 
irc relateil, although they may come from the opposite 
.mds of the world ; they speak a word, make a sign, and 
Mumediately they know that they are brethren. They 
ho live together impart to each other mutually the 
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emotions of their hearts; they, who meet on foreign 
ground relate to each other, like. }>ious pilgrims, by what 
paths they ha^e wandered thither, and througli what cities 
they have come. Thus, then, it happened that Andersen, 
after we had passed a few hours together in conversation 
on poetry, which, more than any thing else, has the ju'cu- 
liarity of unlocking the heart and calling forth mutual 
confidence, told me of the adverse circumstances through 
w’hich he had passed, and, at my request that he would 
make me acquainted with the history of his life, communi¬ 
cated to me the following deUiils: — 

Andersen’s grand-parents were, at one time, well to do 
in the world, and even possessed of a farm in the country. 
All kind of misfortunes, however, befell them; the worst 
of which was, that the husband lost his mind. Tlu* poor 
wife then removed to Odensee, and placed there lier only 
son as apprentice with’a shoemaker. The hoy, full of 
activity, found the beginning of his life ha])pier than his 
later years; lie employed his hours of leisure in reading 
Holberg, in making toys, and in composing music. 

When he w'as scarcely twenty, in the spring of 1801 -, 
he married a young girl who was quite as poor as himself; 
and so great, indeed, w’as their poverty, that, in going to 
housekeeping, the young bridegroom could not afford to 
buy a bedstead, and contrived to obtain one in this 
manner. A count was dead somewhere in tlieir neigh¬ 
bourhood, and while he lay in state his coffin was supj)orted 
on a wooden frame made for the purj)ose, and this, after 
the funeral, being sold, was purchased by the husband- 
elect, who prepared it for future family use; and yet lie 
could not have made very great alteration in it, for many 
years afterwards it might still be seen covered with its 
black cloth. 

Upon this frame, on which had rested the corpse of 
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the. noble count, in his last splendour, lay, on the 2d of 
April, 1 HOT), poor, hut livin'^, the first-born of his humble 
parents, Hans Christian Andersen. 

When the new-born child was taken to the church to 


bo baptised, it c^ied resoundingly, which greatly displeased 
the ill-i,en!pered jiastor, who declared, in his passion, tlmt 
“the thii,/ cried like a cat;” at which his mother was 
bitterly annoyed. One of the god-parents, ho^vever, con¬ 
soled her by the assurance, that the louder the child cried, 
the sweeter he would sing some <lay, and that pacified her. 

'Jlie lather of Andersen was not without education; 
the mother was all heart. The married couple lived on 
the best terms with each other, and yet the husband did 
not feel himself hai)j)y ; he liad no intercourse with his 


neighbours, but juvferred kee}>ing 
he read Holberg’s “ Comedies,” 


himself at home, where 
“ The Thousaml-and- 


Onc Tales of the Arabian Nights,” and worked at a 


pupjiet-theatrc for his little son, wlmm on Sumlays he 
often took with him to the neighbouring woods, where 
the two commonly spent the whole day in quiet solitude 


with each other. 


'Idle grandmother also, who was an amiable old lady, 
and who bore the misfortunes of her family with 
Christian ]»ati(*nce, had great influence ,.on the mind of 
tile boy. She had been very handsome, was kind to every 
body, and, besides that, -was scrupulously clean in her 
poor clothing, ^^ith a feeling of deep melancholy, she 
would often tell how her grandmother had been the 
daughter of a rich gentleman of family in Germany, who 
lived in the city of Cassel; tliat the daughter had fallen 
in love with a comic-aetor, iiad left her parents secretly 
to marry him, and after that had sunk into poverty. 

“ And now all her posterity must do penance for her 
sill! ’ sighed she. 
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Young Andersen was extremely attached to this good 
grandmother. She had to take care of a garden at the 
lunatic hospital, and here, among its sunny dowers, he 
spent most of the afternoons of his early childhood. The 
annual festival in the garden, when the fallen leaves were 
burnt, had for him an especial charm, although the pre¬ 
sence of the insane ladies, a few of whom were allowed 
to wander about, terrified him greatly. Frequently one 
of the old nurses would fetch him into the house, and 
take him into the spinning-roonj, where all the old ladies 
would praise him for his eloquence, and woultl recom¬ 
pense him for it with tales and ghost-stories, which they 
related with wondrous effect, so that certainly no child of 
his years ever heard more of suchlike hist<»ries, neither 
could any child be more superstitious than he was. 

Among the earliest recollections of Andersen, is that 
of the residence of the Spaniards in Fyen, in the years 
1808 and I 8 O 9 . A soldier of an Asturian regiment one 
day took him in his arms, and danced with him amid 
tears of joy, wdiich no doubt were calle<l forth by the 
remembrance of a child left behind him at home, along 
the street, and pressed the image of the Madonna to his 
lips, which occasioned great trouble to his jdous motlier. 

In Odensee, at that time, many old festivities were still 
in use, which made a deep impression upon the excitable 
temper of the boy ; the corporation went in procession, 
with their escutcheons, through the city; the sailors 
also marched round in Lent, and the people made pil¬ 
grimages to the miracle-performing well of the holy 
Regisse. 

So passed on the first years of the youth of our poet. 
His father, in the mean time, read industriously in his 
Bible, but one day shut it with the words, Christ became 
a man like to us, but a very uncommon man !” Upon 
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which his wife burst into tears, at what she called the 
blasphemy of her husband,’* which made such a deep 
iinjiression upon tlie son, that he prayed in solitude for 
the soul of his fadier. There is no other devil,” said 
he, afterwards, but that which a man bears in his own 
breast! ” After which, finding his arm scratched one 
morning ivhen he awoke, probably by a nail, his wife told 
him that this was a punishment of the devil, who, at least, 
would show liim of his real existence. 

The unhappy temper of the father, however, increased 
from day to day: he longed to go forth into the world. 
At that time war was raging in Germany ; Napoleon was 
his hero; and, as Denmark had now allied itself to France, 
he entered himself as a private soldier in a recruiting re¬ 
giment, hoping that some time or other he should return 
as a lieutenant. The neighbours, however, thought that it 
was folly let himself be shot to death for nothing at all. 
The corps, however, in which he served went no further 
than Holstein ; the peace succeeded, and before long the 
voluntary soldier sat down again in the concealment of his 
citizen-dwelling in Odensee. But his health had suffered. 
He awoke one morning delirious, and talked about cam¬ 
paigns and Napoleon. 

Young Andersen was at that time nine years old, and 
his mother sent him to the next village to ask counsel from 
a wise woman. 

’\Y)11 my poor father die ^ ” inquired ht', anxiously. 

If thy father will tlie,” replied the sibyl, “ thou wilt 
meet his ghost on thy way home.” 

It is easy to imagine what an impression this oracle 
would make upon the boy, who was timid enough without 
that ; it was, in fact, his only consolation, on his homeward 
way. that his father certainly knew how such an apparition 
wmukl terrify his little son, and therefore he would not 
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show himself. He reached home without any iinfortunate 
adventure, without seeing the ghost of his father ; and on 
the third day after that the sick man died. 

From this time young Andersen was left .to himself; 
the whole instruction which he received was in a charity- 
school, and consisted of reading, w'riting, and arithmetic, 
the two last very imperfectly. 

The poor boy, at this time, gained an entrance into 
the house of the widow of the Pastor Bunke^od, of Oden- 
see, who died in the year 1805, and wdiose name, on 
account of some lyrical productions, is known in l>anish 
literature. He was engaged to read aloud to the w idow 
and her sister-in-law ; and here, for the first finu', lie 
heard the appellation ])oct, and saw wdth what love the 
faculty wdiich made the dead a poet was regarded. This 
sunk deeply into his mind. He read some tragedies, and 
then determined to write a comedy, and to become also a 
poet, as the deceased pastor had been. 

And now, actually, he w^rote a true tragedy, for all the 
characters lost their lives in it; and the dialogue was inter¬ 
larded with many passages of Scripture. His two first 
auditors received this first work of the young poet with 
unmingled applause; and, before long, the report of it ran 
through the whole street, and every body wished to hear 
the tragedy of the witty Hans (diristian. But litre the 
appjause was by no means unmingled ; most people laughed 
right heartily at it, whilst others ridiculed him. This 
wounded the poor boy so much that he passed tlie whole 
night in weeping, and was only silenced hy liis mother’s 
serious admonition, that if he did not leave off such 
folly she would give liim a good iK^ating into the bargain. 
Spite of the ill success of his first attempt, however, he 
uow', unknown to any one, set about a new piece, in which 
d prince and a princess were introduced. But these lofty 
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cliaracters threw him into great perplexity, for he did not 
at all know how such noble people as these conversed, 
imagining, of course, that it must be impossible for them 
to talk as oUier people did. At length it occurred to him 
to interweave German and French words into their con¬ 
versation, so that the dignified language of these princely 
personages i)<‘came a perfect gibberish, which, however, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the young author, had in it a 
something very uncommon and sublime. 

This masterpiece also was introduced to the knowledge 
of the neighbourhood, the result of which was, that not 
many days elapsed before he was derided by the wild boys 
in the streets, who shouted, as he went by, ‘‘ Look! look ! 
there goes the comedy-writer ! ” 

But it was not alone the rude boys, but the schoolmaster 
also, who entirely mistook the genius which clearly be¬ 
trayed itself, even in suchlike productions; for, one day, 
when young Andersen presented to him, as a birth-day 
present, a garland, with which he had twisted up a little 
poem of his own writing, he blamed him for it; and the 
only reward which the poor poet had for his first poetical 
attempt consisted of trouble and tears. 

In the meantime the worldly affairs of the mother grew 
worse and worse; and m the son of a neighbour earned 
money in some kind of manufactory, it was determined 
also that the good Hans Christian should be sent there. 
The old grandmother conducted him to the master of the 
manufactory, and wept right bitter tears, that the lot of 
her grandson should be so early that of care and sorrow. 

German workmen were principally employed in the ma¬ 
nufactory, and to them the children used often to sing 
their Danish songs. The new-comer, Andersen, was de¬ 
sired to do so, and that he did willingly, because he knew 
that he could produce great effect with his singing: the 
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neighbours had always listened when at home he sung in 
the garden; and once, indeed, a whole party, who were 
as^rabled in the garden of the rich neighbour, hail ad¬ 
mired his beautiful voice, and loutUy applauded him. 
Similar applause fell to his share in the manufactory. 

I can also act comedy ! " said poor Andersen one day, 
encouraged by their approbation, and forthwith recited 
whole scenes from Ilolherg’s comedies. All went well for 
a time, and the other hoys were compelled to do his w'ork 
whilst he amused the >vorkmen ; but presently persecutions 
l)egan, and he found liimself so roughly handled, even by 
his former admirers, that he ieft the place, and dew hack 
weeping to his mother, praying tluit he might never be 
sent there again. 

Ilis prayer was granted, because, said his mother, he was 
not sent there for tlie sake of what he would get, but tliat 
he might be well cared for wliile she went out to \vi)rk. 

The hoy must go to the theatre! ” many of her 
neighbours had said to her; but, as she knew of no other 
theatre than that of strollijig players, slie .shook her head 
thoughtfully, and determined ratlier to put her son ap¬ 
prentice to a tailor. 

Andersen was now twelve years old, Avas aItog('thcr 
quite at a loose end at home, and devoured the contents of 
every hook which fell in his way. His favourite reading 
was, however, an old prose translation of Shakspeare. From 
this, with little figures wliich he made out of pasteboard, 
he performed the Avhole of King Lear” and “The 
Merchant of Venice.” He very rarely went to tlie })lay- 
house, but as ho was in favour with the man who carried 
out the bills, he obtained a copy of each of these from him, 
and thei:, seating himself in the evening before the stove, 
studied the names of the various actors, and thus supplied 
to every piece which was performed an imaginary text. 
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Andersen’s jiassion for reading, and his beautiful voice, 
had, in the ineantime, drawn upon him the attention of 
several of the higher families of the city, who introduced 
him to their houses. The simple, chihilike liehaviour of 
tlie boy, his wonderful memory, and his svrect voice, gave 
to him, in fact, a something quite peculiar; people spoke 
of it, and :.^everal houses were very soon open to him. 
liut still the first family which had noticed him and had 
received him with so much sympathy, nay, indeed, who 
had even introduced him Prince Christian, remained 
his favourites. This family was that of Colonel Hdegh 
CuMhorrr, a man whose great accomplishments equalled 
Ins goodiH-ss of heart, and the brotlier of the well-known 
poet of tht' same name. 

About this time his mother married a second time, and, 
as the stej>-father wmuld not at all interest Itimself about 
the education of the son, our young Andersen had still 
more liberty than hitherto. lie had no playfellows, and 
often w nulercd by himself to the neighbouring woods, or, 
seating himself at liome, in a corner of the house, dressed 
up little dolls for liis theatre, his mother, thinking the 
while that, as he ivas destined to be a tailor, it was a good 
thing that he shouhl j)ractisc setving ; and the poor lad 
consoled himself by thinking that, if he really must be a 
tailor, ho should find many Ix'autiful pieces of cloth from 
which he could, on Sundays, make new tiresses for his 
theatrical wardrobe. 

At lengtli the time for his confirmation drew nigh, for 
which occasion he obtained the first pair of boots he ever 
had in his life; and, in order that people might .see them, 
he pulled them up over his trousers. Nor was this all his 
finery; an old sempstress w'as employed to make him a 
confirmation dress out of his deceased father’s great coat; 
and with this his festal attire was complete. >fever before 
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had Andersen been possessed of such beautiful clothes; 
his joy over which was so great, that the thoughts of them 
even disturbed his devotion on the day of consecration, 
and caused him afterwards such reproaches of conscience, 
that he besought of God to forgive him such worldly 
thoughts; and yet, at that very moment, he could not help 
thinking about the beautiful creaking boots. 

After the conclusion of the confirmation festival, it had 
been determined that Andersen was to begin his tailor-ap¬ 
prenticeship ; but he continually besought of his mother 
that she would permit him to go to Copenhagen, and visit 
the royal theatre there. He read to her the lives of celebrated 
men who had been quite as poor as himself, and assured 
her that he also would some day be a celebrated man. 
Already for several years had he hoarded up in a little 
save-all his spare hioney, and this had now grown into 
what seemed to him the inexhaustible sum of about thirty 
shilbngs of English money. The sight of this unexj)ect- 
edly large sum of money softened also the maternal heart, 
and she began to incline towards the wd.sbes of her son; 
but yet, before she fully consented, she thought it In-st to 
consult a wise woman on his future pro.s})ects. Idle sibyl 
was accordingly fetched to the house, and after she had 
read the cards, and studied the coffee-grounds, the oracle 
spoke these memorable words: — 

Your son will become a great man. The city of (Men- 
see will he illuminated in his honour ! " 

So good a prophecy of course removed the last impedi¬ 
ment out of the way. 

Go, then, in God’s name said his mother. 

When, however, her neighbours represented to her how 
foolish it vras to let the boy of fourteen years old set off to 
the great city in which he did not know a single soul, she 
replied that he let her have no rest, and that she was con- 
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vinced he would soon come back '^gain when he saw the 
great water which he would have to cross. 

Some one had mentioned to young Andersen a certain 
female dancer at the royal theatre, as being a person of 
very grt.it influenc. ; he obtained, therefore, from a man 
universall) .-steerned in Odensee a letter of recommendation 
to this lady; and provided with this important paper, and 
his thirteen rix-dollars, he commenced the journey on 
whicli <lepend^d his whole fate. Jlis mother accompanied 
him to tlie gate of the city, aid here he found waiting for 
him tlie good old grandmother, whose still lieautiful hair 
had become grey witliin a few weeks. She kissed, with 
many tear.<, her beloved grandson ; her grief had no words; 
and within a very short time the cold grave covered all her 
troubles. 

Andersen travelled as gratis pa.ssenger by the mail as far 
as Nyborg, and not until he was sailing across the Great 
licit did he feel how forlorn he was in the world. The 
discomfort of a sea-voyage, even though short, W'ould make 
him feel this if nothing else did. As soon as he came on 
.shore in Zealand, he stejijied to a sjiot that lay apart, and, 
falling on his knees, besought of God for help in his forlorn 
condition. 

11 e ro.se up comforted, and went on now uninterruptedly 
for a day and a niglit through cities and villages until on 
Monday morning, the .oth of September, .•I 8It), he saw the 
towers of Copenhagen. He had travelled, as before, free 
of cost, through the good-nature or compassion of the 
drivers of the mail, and now before he reached the gate of 
tlie city was obliged, of course, to dismount, and, with his 
litth* bundle under his arm, entered the great city. 

The well-known Jews’ quarrel, which at*that time ex¬ 
tended from the south to the north of Europe, bad broken 

a 
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out here the very evening before, and all was in com¬ 
motion. 

His journey had cost him three rix-tlollars, and, with 
the remaining ten in his pocket, the young adventurer took 
up his lodgings in a public-liouse. His first ramble into 
the city was to the theatre, and with astonishment he sur¬ 
veyed the magnificent building, walked round it, and 
prayed fervently that it might soon open itself to him, and 
that he might become a skilful actor therein, • At that time 
certainly he had no presentiment that ten years afterwards 
his dramatic work would be received with applause, and 
that he would address the ])uhlic for the first time. 

On the following day, dressed in his confirmation suit, 
he betook himself, with his letter of introduction in his 
hand, to the house of the all-potential dama^r, 'Fhe lady 
let him wait a long time on the steps; and wlien at length 
he was permitted to enter her presence, his awkward and 
na’ive. behaviour displeased her so much, tliat site regarded 
him as insane, more es])ecially as she knew nothing of the 
gentleman who had addressed the letter to her. 

After this unsatisfactory attempt, Andersen turned his 
steps towards the director of the theatre, requesting from 
him some ai»j)ointment; but here also his efforts were 
unsuccessful. 

You are too thin for the theatre,” was the answer 
which he obtained. 

“ Oh,” rejdied Andersen, if you will ensure me one 
hundred dollars, 1 will soon become fat!” 

But the director would not enter into arrangements on 
these terms, and dismissed the poor su])plicant, with the 
information that they were notin the habit of engaging any 
but people of education. 

The poor lad went his way truly dejected in spirits: he 
knew no creature who could give him counsel or comfort. 
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no human heinp; on whose breast he could weep. He 
thought on death, and the terror of this thought drove him 
back to (»od. 

“ When every thhig.” said he, goes quite unfortu¬ 
nately, then (iod will lielp me ; it is written so in every 
book that I ('ver read, — and in God T will put my trust!” 

lie then went out and bought a ticket for the gallery 
for “ Paul and Virginia.” Tlie scene in the second act, 
where the lovers part, affected him so much that he burst 
into loiul sobs, which <lrew upon him the attention of those 
who sat near to him. d'lu'V spoke kindly to him, and 
inquireil who he was. 'Fheir friendly sympathy unlocked 
his whole heart, and he told all that related to himself —■ 
who he was, and whence he came, and that his love to the 
theatre was not less than Paul’s love to \’irginia, and that 
he certainly should Ix'eome as unhai»py as Paul if he did 
not obtain some little post in the theatre. They all looked 
at him in arnazcuju'iit. 

Idle next day brought no more cheering prospects, and 
his money had Ind’ore long all melted away to one single 
dollar, M’hat was he to do Either he must work back 
his j)assage in a vessel to his native city, and be laughed 
at there for his pains when he arrived, or else he must put 
himself here to some handicraft trade, which would be his 
fate if he returned to Odensee. 

A joiner at that moment wanted an apprentice, and to 
him Andersen introduced himself, hut here again it did 
not succeed: after a short time poor Andersen was perse¬ 
cuted by the journeymen, who found him an object of 
sport, and the end was like the working in the manufactory 
at Odensee; and, with tears in his eyes, he parted from 
his master. 

As now with a heavy heart he was walking through 
the streets crowded by his fellow-beings, yet without the 
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consciousness oi' having one friend among them, it occurred 
to him that nobody as yet had heard his fine voice. Full 
of this thought, he hastened to the house of Professor Si- 
boni, the director of the Royal CV)nscrvatorimn, where a 
large party was that day at dinner, among ■whom were 
Baggeseu the poet, and the celebrated com})oscr, Professor 

"cyse. He knocked at the door, wliich was opened by a 
very lively young housemaid, and to her he related quite 
open-heartedly how forlorn and friendless he was, and how 
great was his desire to be engaged at the theatre, which 
the good-natured young serving-woman immediately re¬ 
tailed again to t,he company, who hc-carne curious to see 
the little adveJiturcr, as Baggeseti called him. He was 
now ordered in, and was desired to sing before the com¬ 
pany, and to declaim scenes from Holberg. AVhilst he was 
so doing, lie came to a passage wliich brought to his re¬ 
membrance his own melancholy circumstances, and he 
burst into tears. The company applauded him. 

I prophesy,” said Baggeseu, “ that he will turn out 
'something some day ; only don’t become vain wlien the 
public applauds thee !” said he to him. 

On this, Professor Sihoni promised that lie would cul¬ 
tivate Andersen’s voice, in order that he might make his 
dSut at the '/’’heatre Royal, and, highly delighted, the jioor 
lad left that happy house. 

The next day he W'as ordered to go to Professor Weyse’s, 
who entered with the kindest sympathy into the forlorn 
condition of the poor youth, and who most nobly made a 
collection for him, wdiicli amounted to seventy dollars. 
After tViis Professor Siboiii took him to his house, and half 
a year was spent in elementary instruction. But Andersen’s 
voice was in its transition state ; and, by the end of this 
ti'ine, seemed entirely gone. Siboni, therefore, counselleil 
him to return home and put himself to some handicraft 
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trade. And once more poor Andersen stood again in the 
world as liojieless as at first. Yet, even in his apparent 
misfortune, there lay the seed of a better progress. He 
recalled to his ineTnory, at this dark moment of need, that 
there liv.xl in (’openhagcn a poet named Guldborg, the 
brotlier ol the kind colonel in Odensee. To him Ander¬ 
sen bent his steps, and was kindly received by him. When 
Guldborg saw that the young native of Odensee could 
scarcely write a word correctly, he offered to give him in¬ 
struction in the Oanish and (rcnnan tongues, and made 
liirn a present of the profits arising from a little work 
which ht' liad Just ])ublished. The noble-minded Weyse, 
Kuhlan, and other respectable men, also extended to him a 
heljnng liand. 

Andersen now hired a lodging for himself in the city : 
he lived vith a widow, who seemed reasonable in her 
charges ; a)id yet, after all, she was a hard, unfeeling wo¬ 
man, wdio was not ashamed to fleece the poor lad of twenty 
dollars for his month’s charges, although she allotted to 
liim only a disused store-closet for liis accommodation. 
He gave her, however, the required sum, and received 
from her now and then a few half-pence wlien he did 
errands for her in the city. Yet nobody could feel them¬ 
selves liappier than the young Andersen in bis present 
condition, for Professor (luldborg had engaged the actor 
Lindgren to instruct him, whilst one of the solo-dancers 
had taken it into his head to make a dancer out of him. 
Thus he wxmt daily to the dancing-school, made his 
appearance in one or two ballets, and, as his voice also was 
beginning to recover itself, he had to sing in chorus too. 

Thus then actually he had become one of the theatrical 
cor])s, and nothing was now' w'anting but his dt'f/ut and the 
acquisition of the fixed salary belonging to it. Always, 
however, the slave of superstition, he determined with 
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himself that, if now, on this new-year’s day, when lie 
came to the theatre, he were able tlierc to declaim a ])i('ce, 
he would hold it to he a certain token tliat, ij) the course 
of the following year, he should be advanced to the dig¬ 
nity of an actor. But, alas! wlien he reached the house, 
he found that, on this day, it was closed, and only by ac¬ 
cident a small side-door was oj)cii. Through this ho crept, 
trembling as if he had something evil in his mind ; on¬ 
ward he went to the dark stage, where not a creature was 
to be seen, and, falling down U])on his knees on the 1am])- 
stagc, uttered the Lord’s Prayer, the only thing, and the 
best thing, which then offered itself to his mind, and, 
after that, returned home comforted. 

He always kept hoping that, by degrees, his fine voice 
Avould wholly again return to him ; yet that was s(utrcely 
to be expected, because the poor youth, througii want of 
money, tvas almost always obliged to go with torn boots 
and wet feet; neither had he any warm winter clothing. 
He Avas now' already sixteen years old, yet he w'as quite a 
child ; so much so, that l.e s])ent the w'hole evening alone 
ill his chamber, busied in making dolls for his little 
theatre, which lie dressed from the |)attcrns Avhich he Avas 
in the habit of begging from the shops. 

In this manner Avore aAvay liis best years for learning ; 
and many a sorrowful day had he yet to spend beiore a 
milder period arrived. Guldborg praeiised him in tlie 
Danish style, and, before long, he jiroduced a rhymed 
tragedy, which, from the facility and freedom of its lan¬ 
guage, won tile attention of Ohlenschliiger, Ingemann, and 
others. But no dSul Avas permitted to him in the theatre ; 
they excused him from any further attendance at the 
dancing-school, or from singing in chorus, as it Avas 
Avished, they said, that he should dedicate his time to 
scientific studies; yet nobody did any thing for him in 
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this respect, and it was as miicli as the poor lad could do 
to obtain enough to keep body and soul together. In his 
great need Ik; wrote a new dramatic piece, in the hope 
that it would be • t eepted ; but the hope was disappointed, 
and, notv itlistandiiig that, he })ersevered in a second and a 
third attempt. 

Just at tliis time the distinguished (conference-councillor 
('ollin, no less distinguished as an officer than universally 
esteemed for tlie gooilness of his heart, became director of 
the theatre, and this wise and clear-sighted man soon per¬ 
ceived what slumbered in the young poet. It is true that 
he thought but little of his dramatic works ; but he went 
immediately to the king, and obtained permission from him 
that young Andersen should be sent at government charges 
to one of the learned schools in the provinces, and became 
from this moment a father to him in the noblest sense of 
the word. 

Andersen now v.ent from dancing-lessons, romances, 
and tlolls, to mathematics, Latin, and (Ireek ; and the 
youth of seventeen had to place himself among boys of ten 
years old to learn the first elements of these things. The 
school-rector in the meantime treated him with great se¬ 
verity, ])ronounced him to be devoid of all intellectual 
ability, and so greatly forgot himself, and mistook so en¬ 
tirely the duty of a public instructor, as to make the poor 
youth the object of ridicule among his schoolfellows, 
which produced in him such a state of mental suffering as 
within a short time must have been the death of him, had 
he not been rescued from this misery. Twm years had thus 
beet) sj)ent here, when one of the teachers went to Copen- 
iiagcn, and informed the Conference-councillor Collin how 
unkindly and negligently poor Andersen was treated by 
the rector. No sooner was the good man made acquainted 
with this than he took Andersen immediately from the 
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school, and placed him in the hands of a private tutor. 
A year after this, in 1828, Andersen was academical citizen 
of Copenhagen. 

Within a few months from this time appeared his first 
literary work in print, under the title of A Journey on 
Foot to Amack ” (a small island on which a ])art of 
Copenhagen is built), a humorous piece, which met with 
such great success, that within a very fiiw days a sicond 
edition was called for, and after that a third. The young 
poet was now received every where with the most flattering 
attention. The Danish translator of Shakspeare, ('om- 
mander WulfF; the celebrated naturalist, Orsted, received 
him at once as the friend of their house; whilst he found 
quite a paternal home with the Collin family. 

“ The Journey to Ainack ” was succeeded by a draniatic 
work, an heroic vaudeville, entitled, “ Love on the Nicholas 
Tower," which was brought on the stage and reviewed by 
Professor David. After this, Andersen passed his second 
academical examination, in which he obtained the highest 
honours. 

In a short time afterwards he published his first col¬ 
lection of g^ave and humorous poems, which met with 
great favour from the public. At school, Andersen had 
been so often accused of weakness, that afterwards he was 
frequently ashamed of his best feelings ; and not sifTdom, 
when he had written a poem from the full, noble emotions 
of his soul, he would, as a sort of excuse for himself, "write 
a parody upon it; hence, in this volume, there are fre¬ 
quent instances of this kind, which displeased many, who 
saw that a mind thus directed would be injurious to itself 
as well as others. 

In the summer of 1830, Andersen made a journey 
through the Danish provinces, and, after his return, pub¬ 
lished a new collection of lyrical poems, under the title of 
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Fancies and Sketches/’ which showed that a great change 
had taken place in him ; and, as if he woulth avenge him¬ 
self for his former self-ridicule, these poems all bore the 
impression of a fp.iiet melancholy. Many poems in this 
volume were translated into German; and one poem in 
particular, The Dying (diild,” is said to be possessed 
of such extraordinary ])athos and beauty that it has been 
translated into (German, French, English, Swedish, and 
(ireenlandish. The poor Greenlanders, indeed, sing it when 
out on their desolate seas in their fishing excursions; and 
it is to be found printed in their song-books. 

This poem 1 have never met with ; indeed, I regret not 
being possessed of this volume of Andersen’s poems ; how¬ 
ever, 1 will subjoin here a translation of one which Cha- 
misso has rendered into German, and which is so full of 
tenderness and beauty, that 1 am sure the reader will thank 
me for it: — 

“ THE JMILLEIl’S JOURNEYMAN. 


“ In this mill I w;is a servant, cvnn wlien ! was a boy ; 

Anti hi'i-f have lloil I'or ev.T iny days of yontlifnl joy. 

'J'ht; miller's m'tdlc danj^litor was kind and full of graco. 

One sei'in'd to read lier gi'otlc heart whilst losing in her face, 

‘‘ In the (wening oft so trustfully she s'at down by iny side ; 

\Vc talk'd .so much together, 1 could nothing from her hiilc: 

She shared with m<^ my trouble, in my filc.asurc she had part; 

One only thing conceal'd 1 — tlie lore within my h<;art. 

“ I think she might have seen it; if she had loved she would ; 

For tliere needs no wor.i, no word at all, to make love understood ! 

1 spoke unto my foolish lieart — ‘ Forego it, and be still ! 

Fur thee, poor youth, such joy comes not — comes not, and never will ! ’ 

“ .'Vnd whilst I thus w'as grieving, she said, with tenderest tone, 

• All, why art thou so alter’d, and why so pale hast grown ? 

Thou must again be joyful; thy sorrow gives inc p.aiii ! ’ 

And thus, because 1 loved so much, did I my love restrain. 

•’ One day, beside the rocky wall, she took by me her stand. 

Her eyes flash'd cli'arer light, and she laid on mine her hand, 

‘ Now must thou wish me joy,’ she said, ‘ must greet me as a bride. 

And thou, thou art tlie first to whom 1 would my joy confide ! ’ 
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“ T}>e while I kiss'd her hand 1 conceal'd from tier my fare ; 

1 could not speak a single word, my tears (low’d down apace ; 

It seem'd as if had perish'd, in that same liour of woe. 

My thoughts and all my hopes in the deepest depths below ! 

“ That eve was the betrothal, and even 1 was there ; 

They set me in the chiel'est place, beside the hapi»y pair ; 

They eiink'd their merry glasses, they sung their songs of gh‘e , 

I jnade myself seem hajjpy, lest all the truth should see. 

“ Upon the following morning, my head spun round and round ; 
How stupid and peri)lex'd was 1 where all were happy louiui 1 
What wanted 1 'i one only thing \ 'Twas wonderful, yet true. 
And they all loved me— she herself, and he, the lover, too 

“ They were so kind unto me, but my woe they could not guess ' 
And as 1 saw tlnmi love and talk, so full of haj'piness. 

The wish to wander far and wide took liold upon my lieart ; 

So 1 tnade my bundles ready — 'twas right I sbuuld dejiarl ! 

“ Said 1, ‘ Now let me see tlic world, and by its joy be bless'd 1 ’ 
But 1 only meant, forget tlie worhi that lies within my breast. 
She look’d at me, and said, ‘ Ob, Heavens ! wlial’s ronie to tliei' 
We love thee hero so kindly, whore c.'itist thou bett'-r be 'r ' 

“ Then llow'd forth fast my tears, this time it was but tight, 

‘ One always weeps at ptirting ! ’ sai<l she, that parting niglit. 
They went with me for company some dist.ince on my track — 
N’ow sick — sick unto death — they again Inive brongbl m(‘ bai k. 

“ With gentlest love iind kindest c.'ire they tend me in tlie mill. 
And she with her htdovc'd comes to me when slie will. 

In .Tuly is the wedding ; ano ever doth ,slie say, 

'I’hat I shall have a home with tlnmi, and soon again be gay 

“ How (lrep'r,’(y J listen to th<^ frothing waterwheel, 

And thiti's l)eneatH[|| 1 might Iind the peace 1 cannot fet;! ! 

There know no longer sorrow, from every pain be free ! — 

Thi'y wish me to be happy, and tlius then let it hi;! " 


This i.s a beautiful poern ! And in the spring, when the 
seas are open, and we can again liave intercourse with the 
north, I hope to receive Andersen's jtoems, from which, if 
it be the pleasure of the public, I hope to give them other 
specimens. But let us now return to his life. 

Andersen’s health was not strong, and, in 18,31, he made 
a journey into the Saxon Switzerland, of which he pub¬ 
lished an account the same year. Neither were his ])ecu- 
niary circumsta ices flourishing: like most authors, he had 
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many anxieties; and, at tliis time, to add to his otlier 
perplexities, he furnished oj)era-text to the music of Bre- 
dahl, from Sir Walter Scott's “ Bride of Lammermoor 
and for liis old bencLoior, Professor 'W’^eysc, “ Kenilwortli/’ 
from the sav'ie author. For these works the critics handled 
liim severely. V'ct, in the meantime, Andersen })roved 
how true a lyrical poet he tvas, by his “ Vignettes to the 
Danish poets,” and his “ Twelve Months of the Year.” 
About this time, however, there appeared “ Letters of a 
AV’andering (diost,” a satirical work, in which Andersen 
Avas held up to ridicule, among other things, for his im¬ 
perfect orthograjdiy. The poet’s heart was wounded, his 
health Avas inditferent, his circumstances unprospcrous, and 
the piildic laugh Avas against him, rather on account of his 
misibrtunes than his faults ; but, as had ahvays been the 
case through his life, light broke in Avhen the darkness 
seemed deepest, and at the very moment when he Avas 
smarting under the lash of these jeering letters, he received 
a royal stipend to enable him to travel through Germany, 
France, and Italy. This stij»end Avas granted to him on 
the recommendation of (>hlenschl;iger, Jngemann, ileilx*rg, 
()r.sted, and 'riiiele ; and it is very rein{||||^able that all these 
gentlemen had recommended the poet, each for a peculiar 
tpudification ; the one for his deep feeling, another for his 
Avit, and a third for his humour. This mark of favmur 
excited still more the envy of the baser class of minds, and 
many anonymous attacks were made upon him, A\hich 
wounded him so deeply, that, despairing of himself and 
his OAvn powers, he set out on the journey, which was to 
be to him the noblest school. 

He Avent immediately to Paris; and it is singular that 
the first letter Avhich he received from his native land was 
merely a blank envelope containing a newspaper, in which 
was a satirical poem on himself. Andersen made the ac- 
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quaintaiice of the first literary men in Paris ; thence lie 
went to Switzerland, where he was invited by a family 
with whom he was acquainted, and who were living in the 
valley of the Jura Mountains, to ])ay them a visit. This 
invitation he accepted, and under their roof, amid tlie deep 
solitudes of nature, he completed a dramatic poem, entitled 
“Agnes and the Waterman,” which he had begun in Paris. 
In this ])oem he poured out his Avhole soul, and hoped that 
his fellow-countrymen would not begrudge him th.e favour 
of his king, when through it they became better acquainted 
with him. 

On the anniversary of the day on whieli Andersen, four¬ 
teen years before, a stranger and friendless, had entered 
the gate of Copenhagen, lie wandered over the Simplon 
into that heautiful land wliicli w^as to oinni to him a luwv 
spiritual world, and call forth the noblest characteristics of 
his soul. He went tliough Milan, Oenoa, and Florence, on 
to Rome, where I'horwaldsen and all his countrymen there 
received him with the greatest affection. 

His residence in Rome began like a sunshiny summer 
day; but wdiile it yet was morning, clouds arose; the })neni 
W'hich lie had to (kipeiihagon, and wliich he hoj>ed 

would warm the marts of his countrymen towards him, was 
quite overlooked — a new young poet had just arisen, who 
^vas the star of the moment. His friends wTote to him of all 
these things, and candidly told liiin tliat they, like every one 
else, thought that he w'as past his liest. Another letter brought 
him the sad intelligence of tlie death of his mother, the last 
of his family connections. Andersen felt her death severely, 
and many poems which he wrote at that time express the 
dejection of his mind. Spite, however, of sadness and 
untoward events, the glorious treasures of art around him, 
and the fine country within which he was a sojourner, 
wntb its bright southern life, operated beneficially on his 
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s]nrit. With that intense love for Italy, which is peculiar 
to the most spiritual-minded inhabitants of the cold north, 
and, in some cases, has amounted to a passion like the 
attachment of the Swi>s to their mountains, Andersen en¬ 
tered int'r the spirit ui the life of the people, and has re¬ 
flected all h ;‘k to us with the most beautiful colouring in 
his “ Improvisatore.” 

Tliorwaldsen gratified the poet hy the warmest admi¬ 
ration of his last unfortunate production, Agnes and the 
M'aterman,” and from the great sculptor he received the 
utmost kindness, 'rhorwald^en told him how ]>oor he also 
had been, and how, in his early artist-career, he had had 
to contend against envy, and how he also had been mis- 
understooil. 

At this moment Andersen's bitterest enemy, Her?, the 
author of t)u' Letters of the M'andering (ihost,” arrived 
in Rome ; and, as might often be the case would literary 
enemies only condescend to a personal knowledge of each 
other, no sooner did tfiese tw<j men meet than they became 
fast friends. This was a bright event to the warm heart 
of Andersen. They travelled together to Najdcs, and 
ascended "Wsuvius during a splendii^eruption. They 
visited Ihestum and the (Jrotto .\zurra together; of all of 
which we have such an exquisite reflex in the following 
work. 

The greatest harmony existed between these ttvo Danish 
sons of the Muses, and exists still, we believe, to the pre¬ 
sent time. 

In the following year Andersen returned home through 
Venice, A^ienna, and Munich, making in the tw'o last cities 
the acquaintance of the first (ierman poets and artists. 
Immediately after his return he published his novel, The 
Improvisatore,” which was received with universal ap¬ 
plause—which was read and re-read, and which the public 
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never tired of reading. That a work of such singular 
originality and beauty was universally admired was not at 
all remarkable; but an extraordinary effect was j)roduced 
which, it seems to me, tells greatly to the honour of the 
Danish heart. Not only did Andersen’s friends, and the 
public generally, acknowledge the merit of his work, but they 
who had treated the poet with severity came now forward 
and offered him the hand of congratulation ; and among 
them was the rector of the school, the hard-hearted teacher 
of the poor youth, who had taken all possible means to 
crush into the dust the talent which (iod had given him. 
He now came forward, acknowledged his fault, and deplored 
it, which touched the good heart of Andersen not a little. 
And this is but one of the many instances of generous 
enthusiasm which was excited by this beautiful work to¬ 
wards its author. 

It does one’s heart good to hear of noble actions, atid 1 
have written of these with pleasure. And now, dear reader, 
who hast gone with me thus far through the life of our 
author, to thee I commend the following story, which may 
be called a sermon preached from the text of his own life, 
and which seems to me to be full of great and good lessons. 
May it afford tlioe^s much pleasure as it has afforded me! 


The Elms, Clapton, January 15. 1845. 
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CIIAVTKIt I. 

•IIIK CliU I'Msl’ANf i;s ol' MV HUI.miOOU. 

WuurvKii [\ IS been in llonu* is well accjuainted witli the 
Pia/za Marberiiia, in the great stjuare, with the beautiful 
foumaiii, wliere tiu’ IVitous empty the spouting conch- 
siu'll, irom whi(‘b the Avater springs u})wards many feet. 
M’lioever has not been there, knows it, at all events, from 
coj)])eip:ate engravings; only it is a pity, that in these the 
hou-e at the corner of the \'ia Felice is not given, that tall 
eorner-hous(', where the water ])onrs through three pipes 
out of the Avail down into a stone basin. 'J'hat house has 
a peculiar interest for me ; it Avas there that I Avas born. 
If I look back to my tender youth, such a croAvd of bright 
remembrances meet me, that I scarcely knoAV where to 
begiit; Avhen I contemplate the whole drama of my life, 
still l(\ss do 1 knoAv Avhat I sluntld bring forward, what I 
shotild [)ass over as unessential, and what points may 
suffice to repie-e;.t tiie Avhole }»icture. That Avhich ap- 
jK-ars attra. to me may not be so to a stianger. I will 
relate tvttly ttw tiaturally the great story, but then vanity 
must conn iiURp play — the wicked vanity, the desire to 
p!ea>'. Already, in my' chiKlhood, it s|)rung up like a 
plant, and, like the mustard-seed of the Gospel, shot forth 
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its branches towards heaven, and became a mighty tree, in 
which my passions builded themselves nests. 

One of my earliest recollections jioints thereto. 1 was 
turned six years old, and was playing in the neiglibour- 
hood of the church of the (^apueliins, with some other 
children, who were all younger than myself. There was 
fastened on the clmrch-door a little cross of metal; it was 
fastened about the middle of tin,* door, and I could just 
reacli it with my hand. Always when our mothers had 
passed by with us they had lifted us up that we might kiss 
the holy sign. One day, when we children \vere ])!aying, 
one of the youngest of them impiired, “ AVliy the child 
Jesus did not corne «lown and )>lay with us? ” I assumed 
an air of wisdom, and rej)lied, that he was really hound 
upon tile cross. wimt to the church-door, and, al¬ 

though tve found no one, we wished, as our mothers liad 
taught us, to kiss him, but we could not reach up to it; 
one therefore lifted up the other, hut just as the lips were 
pointed for the kiss, that one who lifted the other lost his 
strength, and kissing one fell down just when his lips 
were about to touch the invisible child Jesus. At that 
moment my mother came by, and, when she saw our 
child's play, she foldeil her hands, and said, “ You are 
actually some of God's angels! And thou art mine own 
angel! " added she, and kissed me. 

1 heard her repeat to a neighbour Avhat an innocent 
angel I was, and it jileased nu' greatly, but it lesscne»l my 
innocence—the mustard-seed of vanity drank in there¬ 
from the first sunbeams. Nature had given to me a gentle, 
pious character, but my good mother made me aware of it; 
she showed me my real and my imaginary endowments, and 
never thought that it is with the innocence of the child 
as -with the basilisk, which dies when it sees itself. 

'riie Capuchin monk, Fra Martino, was my mother’s 
confesiior, and she related to him what a })ious cliild I was. 
1 also knew several prayers very nicely by lieart, although 
I did not understand one of them. lie made very much 
of me, and gave me a picture of the Virgin weeping great 
tears, v/hich fell, like rain-drops, down into the burning 
flames of hell, where the damned caught this draught of 
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refreslnnent. Tie took me over witli him into the convent, 
Avhere the open colonnade, Avhich enclosed within a square 
the little potato-garden, with the two Cyprus and orange- 
trees, made a very deep ini[)ression upon me. Side by 
side, in the oj)en jtas'^ages, liung old ])ortraits of deceased 
monks, and on the door of each cell were pasted pictures 
from the iiistory of the martyrs, wdiich 1 contemplated 
with the same holy emotion as afterwards the masterpieces 
of ilajdiael and Andrew del Sarto. 

“ 'rhou art leally a bright youth,” said he ; thou 
shalt now’ see the dead.” 

L'pon thivS, he oj)ened a little door of a gallery which lay 
a few’ ste])s below the colotmade. descended, and now I 
.saw rouml about me skulls upon skulls, so placed one Uj)oa 
another that they formed walls, ami iherewitli several chapels. 
In these wa-re regular niches, in which were seated perfect 
skeh tons of the most distinguished of the monks, enveloped 
in their brown cowls, their cords round their waists, and 
with a hreviarv or a w’iiliered huncli of flowers in their 
hands. Altars, cltandeliers, and ornaments, were made of 
shoulder-bones and vertebra*, with bas-reliefs of huniaii 
joints, horrible and tasteless as the whole idea. 

1 cinng fast to the monk, wlio whispered a prayer, anil 
then said to me, — 

“ Here also 1 shall some time sleep ; wilt thou thus visit 
me r ” 


I answered not a word, hut looked horrihed at him, and 
then lound abotit me upon ilie strange grisly assembly. 
It was foolisli to take me, a cliild, into tliis jdace. 1 was 
singularly impressed by the whole tiling, and did not feel 
myself again easy until I came into his little cell, where 
the heauiiful yellow oranges almost hung in at the window, 
and I saw tlie brighlly-colouu'd picture of the Madonna, 
who was borne upwards by angels into the clear sunshine, 
while a thousand flowers filled the grave in wdiich she had 
rested. 

'J'i'is, my first visit to the convent, occupied my imagi¬ 
nation for a long time, and stands yet with extraordinary 
vividness before me. The monk .seemed to me quite a 
different being to any other j’.erson whom I know ; his 

o 
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abode in the neighbourhood of the dead, who, in their 
brown cloaks, looked almost like himself, the many histo¬ 
ries which he knew and could relate of lioly men and won¬ 
derful miracles, together with my mother’s great reverence 
for his sanctity, caused me to begin thinking whether 1, 
too, could not be such a man. 

My mother was a widow, and had no other means of 
subsistence than wliat she ol)tait)ed by sewing, and by the 
rent of a large room which we ourselves had formerly in¬ 
habited. W’e lived now in a little chamber in the roof, 
and a young painter, Federigo, had the saloon, as we called 
it. He was a life-enjoying, brisk young man, who came 
from a far, far country, wdiere they knew notiiing about 
the Madonna and the child Jesus, my mother said. He was 
from Denmark. I liad at that time no idea that there 
existed more languages than one, and 1 believed, therefore, 
that be tvas deaf wdien he did not understand me, and, for 
that reason, 1 spoke to him as loud as 1 could ; he laughed 
at me, often brought me fruit, and drew for me soldiers, 
horses, and houses. AVe soon became acquainted ; 1 loved 
him much, and my mother said many a time that he was 
a very upright })erson. 

In the mean time 1 lieard a conversation one evening 
between my mother and the monk Fra Martino, which 
excited in me a sorrowful emotion for the young artist. My 
mother inquired if this foreigner would actually be eter¬ 
nally condemned to hell. 

He and many other foreigners also,” she said, ‘‘ are, 
indeed, very honest )>eople, wdio never do any thing wicked. 
They are good to the poor, pay exactly, and at the fixed 
time; nay, it actually often seems to me that they arc not 
such great sinners as many of us.” 

\’es,” replied Fra Martino, “ that is very true — they 
are often very good people ; but do you know how that 
hapjrens? You see, the devil, who goes about the world, 
knows that the heretics will some time belong to him, and 
so he never Umipts them; and, therefore, they can easily 
be honest, easily give up sin ; on tiie contrary, a good 
Catholic Christian is a child of God, and, therefore, the 
devil sets his temptations in array against him, and we 
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weak creatures are subjected. lJut a heretic, as one may 
say, is teinj)ted neither of the flesh nor the devil! ” 

To tliis my mother co\dd make no reply, and sighed 
deeply over the })oor young man; I began to cry, for it 
seemed to me that it was a cruel sin that he should be 
Imrned eternally — he who was so good, and who drew me 
such beautiful pictures. 

A third person who played a great part in my child¬ 
hood’s life was Uncle Peppo, commonly called Wicked 
Peppo,” or “ tile King of the Spanish Steps*,” where he 
had his daily residence. Born with two withered legs, 
which lay crossed under him, he had had from his earliest 
childhood an extraordinary facility in moving himself for¬ 
wards with his hands. These he stuck under a frame 
which was fastened at both ends to a hoard, and by the 
help of this he could move himself forward almost as 
easily as any other person with healthy and strong feet. 
He sal daily, as has been said, upon the Spanish Steps, 
never indeed begging, hut exclaiming, wi|j^ a crafty smile, 
to every passer-liy, ‘‘6o/t <jioriio!’^ and that even after the 
sun w'as gone down. 

]\Iy mother did not like him much, nay, indeed, she 
Avas ashamed of the relationship ; hut, for my sake, as she 
often told me, slie kept up a friendsliip wdth him. He liad 
that in his chest which we otlu'rs must look after, and if 
I kept gooil friends with him I should be his only heir, if 
he did m t give it to the church. He had, also, after his 
own way, a sort of liking for me, yet 1 never felt myself 
quite hajipy in his neighbourhood. Once I was the witness 
of a scene which awoke in me fear of him, and also exhibited 
his own disposition. Upon one of the lowest flights of 
stairs sat an old blind beggar, and rattled wdth his little 
leaden box that people might drop a bajocco therein. 
Many jieople passed by my uncle without noticing his 
crafty smile and the Avavings of his hat; the blind man 
gained more by his silence—they gave to him. Three had 
gone by, and now came the fourth, and threw him a small 

• Til.‘SO lead from the Spanish T’lace up to Monte Pincio. a broad fliglit of 
stone steps. Tlte.se, which consist of four (liglils. are an i special resort of the 
begifars of Rome, and, from their locality, bear the name of the Snauish 
aivps.—Author's note. 
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coin. Peppo could no longer contain himself; I saw how 
he crept down like a snake, and struck the blind man in 
his face, so that he lost both money and stick. 

Thou thief!” cried my uncle, “ wilt thou steal money 
from me—thou who art not even a regular cripple? Can¬ 
not see ! — that is all his infirmity ! — and so he wdll take 
my bread from my mouth I ” 

I neither heard nor saw more, but hastened home with 
a flask of wim* which I had been sent to purchase. Chi 
the great festival days 1 was always obliged to go with 
my mother to visit him at Ins own house; w'e took with 
us one kind of present or other, either fine grapes or pre¬ 
served golden pippins, which were his greatest luxury. I 
. w^as then obliged to kiss his hand and call him uncle ; 
then he smiled so strangely, and gave me a half-bajocco, 
always atlding the exhortation that I should keep it to look 
at, not spend it in cakes, for when these were eaten 1 had 
nothing left, but that if I kept my coin 1 should always 
have something. 

His dwelling w’as dark and dirty: In one little room 
there w'as no window at all, and in the other it was almost 
up to the ceiling witli broken and patched-up panes. Of 
furniture there was not one article, except a great wide 
chest, which served him for a bed, and tw'o tubs, in wiiich 
he kept his clothes. I always cried when I had to go 
there ; and true it is, however much my mother persuaded 
me to be very aftectioiiale towards him, yet she ahvays 
made use of him as a hugh'^ar when she would punish me; 
she said then that she would send me to my dirty uncle, 
that I should sit and sing beside I'.im upon the stairs, and 
thus do something useful and earn a liajocco. But 1 knew 
that she never meant so ill by me; 1 w'as tlie ap])le of her 
eye. 

On the liouse of our opposite neighbour tlnue was an 
image of the V'irgin, before whioli a lamp w'us ahvays burn¬ 
ing. Every evening when the bell rarjg the Ave Maria, 

I and the neighbours’ children knelt before it, and sang in 
honour of the mother of God, and the pretty child Jesus, 
which they had adorned with ribands, beads, and silver 
hearts. By the w'aveiing lamp-light it often seemed to me 
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as if both mother and child moved and smiled upon us. I 
sang with a high clear voice; and people said that I sang 
beautifully. Once there stood an English family and lis¬ 
tened to us ; and, when we rose up from our knees, the 
gentleman gave me a silver piece ; it was/’ my mother 
said, “ because of mv tine voice.” ilut how much dis- 
traction did this afterwards cause me ! I thought no 
longer alone on the ISIadonna when 1 sung before her 
image; no ! I thought, did any one listen to my beautiful 
singing ; but always when I thought so there succeeded a 
burning remorse ; J was afraid that she would be angry 
witli me; and I prayed right innocently that she would 
look down upon me, poor child! 

’Die evening-song was, in the mean time, the only point 
of union between me and the other neighbours* children. 
1 lived quietly, entirely in my own self-created dream- 
worltl ; 1 lay for hours upon my back, with, my face to 
the open window, looking out into the wonderful, gloriously 
blue, Italian heaven, into the play of colours at the going 
down of the sun, when the clouds Imng with their violet- 
hiied edges upon a golden ground. Often I wished that I 
could dy far beyond the Quirinal and the houses, to the 
great ])ine-trtes, which stood like black shadow-figures 
against tlie tire-red horizon. I had quite another scene on 
the otlier side of our room: there lay our own and our 
neigl)l>ours’ yards, each a small, narrow space, enclosed by 
tall houses, and almost shut in from above by the great 
wooden balconies. In the middle of each yard there was 
a well enclosed with masonry, ami the space between this 
and tlie walls of the houses was not greater than to admit 
of one persoti moving round. Thus, from above 1 looked 
properly only into two deep wells ; they were entirely 
overgrown witli that fine plant which we call Venus’ hair, 
and which, hanging down, lost itself in the darkness. It 
w'as to me as if I could see deep down into the earth, where 
my fancy then created for herself the strangest pictures. 
In the mean time, my mother adorned that window with a 
great rod. to show nte what fruit grew for me there, that 1 
miglit not fall down and get drowned. 
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But I will now mention an occurrence which might 
easily have j)iit an end to my life’s history before it had 
come into any entanglement. 


CHAPTER II. 

TJIE VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS. - I BECOME A CHORISTER. -THE 

LOVELY ANGEL-CIIILI). -THE I.MTKOVISATOKE. 

Ouu lodger, the young painter, took me with him some¬ 
times on his little rambles beyond the gates. 1 did not 
disturb him whilst he was making now and then a sketch; 
and when he had finished he amused himself with my 
prattle, for he now understood the language. 

Once before, I had been wdth him to the curia ho,HtUia, 
deep down into the dark caves where, in ancient days, 
wild beasts -were kept for the games, and where innocent 
captives were thrown to ferocious hyoenas and lions. The 
dark passages ; the monk ivho conducted us in, and con¬ 
tinually struck the red torch against the walls ; the deep 
cistern in wdiich the w'ater stood as clear as a mirror — 
-yes, so clear, that one was obliged to move it ivith the torch 
to convince one’s self that it was up to the brim, and that 
there w'as no empty space, as by its clearness there seemed 
to be ; — all this excited my imagination. Fear, 1 felt 
none, for I was unconscious of danger. 

Are w'e going to the caverns I inquired from him, 
as I saw' at the end of the street the higher part of the 
Colosseum. 

“ No, to something much greater,” replied he ; “ where 
thou shalt see something! And I wdll paint thee, also, my 
fine fellow !” 

Thus wandered we farther, and ever farther, between 
the w'hite walls, the enclosed vineyards, and the old ruins 
of the baths, till we were out of Rome. The sun burned 
hotly, and the peasants had made for their wagons roofs of 
green branches, under which they slept, while the horses, 
^ left to themselves, w'ent at a foot’s pace, and ate from the 
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bundle of hay which hung bcjside them for this purpose. 
At length w’e reached the grotto of Nigeria, in wiiich we 
took our breakfast, and mixed pur wine with the fresh 
water tliat streamed out from between the blocks of stone. 
The walls and vault of the whole grotto were inside covered 
over W'ith the finest green, as of tapestry, woven of silks 
and velvet, and round about the great entrance hung the 
thickest ivy, fresh and luxuriant as the vine foliage in the 
valleys of Calabria. 

Not many paces from the grotto stands, or rather stood, 
for then? are now only a few reinains of it left, a little, and 
wholly desolate house, built above one of the descents to 
the catacombs. These were, as is well known, in ancient 
times, connecting links between Home and the surrounding 
cities ; in later times, however, they have in part fallen in, 
and in part been built up, because they served as concealment 
for robbers and smugglers. The entrance through the 
burial-vaults in St. Sebastian’s churcli, and this one through 
the desolate house, w'ere then the only two in existence ; 
and 1 almost think that we were the last w'ho descended 
by this, for, shortly after our adventure, it also was shut 
up; ami only the one through the church, under the con¬ 
duct of a monk, remains now open to strangers. 

Deep below, hollowed out of the soft puzzolan earth, the 
one passage crosses another. Their multitude, their similarity 
one to another, are sufficient to bewilder even him wdio knows 
the principal direction. 1 had formed no idea of the whole, 
and tlie painter felt so confident, that he had no hesitation 
in taking me, the little boy, down with him. He lighted 
his candle, and took another with him in his pocket, fas¬ 
tened a ball of twine to the opening wdiere we descended, 
and our wandering comtnenced. Anon tlie passages were 
so low that I could not go upright ; auon they elevated 
themselves to lofty vaults, and, where the one crossed the 
other, expanded tiunnsolvcs into great quadrangles. We 
passed through the Rotunda with the small stone altar in 
the middle, where the early Christians, persecuted by the 
Pagans, secretly petformed their W'orship. Federigo told 
me of the fourteen popes, and the many thousand martyrs, 
who here lie buried : we held the light against the great 
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cracks in the tombs, and saw the yellow bones within.* 
We advanced yet some steps onward, and tlien came to a 
stand, because we were at the end of the twine. The end 
of this Federigo fastened to his button-hole, stuck the 
candle among some stones, and then began to sketch the 
deep passage. I sat close beside him upon one of the 
stones ; he had desired me to fold my hands and to look 
upwards. The light was nearly burnt out, but a whole 
one lay hard by ; besides which he had brought a tinder- 
box, by the aid of which he could light the otlier in case 
this suddenly went out. 

My imagination fashioned to itself a thousand wonderful 
objects in the infinite passages which opened themselves, 
and revealed to us an impenetrable darkness. All was 
quite still, the falling waterdrops alone sent forth a mono¬ 
tonous sound. As I thus sat, wTaj)ped in my own thoughts, 
I w’as suddenly terrified by nty friend the painter, who 
heaved a strange sigh, and sprang about, but always in the 
same spot. Every moment he stoo])ed down to the ground, 
as if he would snatch up something, then he lighted the 
larger candle and sought about. I became so terrified at 
his singular behaviour, that I got up and began to cry. 

For (iod’s sake, sit still, child I ” said he — for (lod 
in heaven’s sake!” and again he began staring on the 
ground. 

‘‘ 1 will go up again !” I exclaimed — “I wdll not stop 
down here ! ” 1 then took him by the hand and strove to 

draw him with me. 

“Child! child! thou art a noble fellow!” said he; 
“1 will give thee pictures and cakes — there, tliou hast 
money !” And he took his purse out of l)is pocket, and 
gave me all that was in it: but 1 felt that his hand was 
ice-cold and that he trembled. On this 1 grew more 
uneasy, and called my moilier ; but now he seized me 
firmly by the shoulder, and, shaking me violcnily, said, 

* The monumciitnl stf>i;cs liore are without any oruament; on the contrary, 
one finds in the catacomh- of St. Jannarius, at Napli-s, tlic iniaf^es of s iinls 
and in.scripdons, but all very indillerently done. On the graves (»f tli Oiiris- 
tiunij a fisli is lifruied, in the (irck uatne of wliich occur tiu; initial lei.ltas of 
(’Itjfl-sw XfiCTB;. WssK wiei, traiT>;f) Jesus Christ, the Son of <.<od, iho I.c- 
deeuicr.—/I ut/i.ir'x H.dc. 
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1 will beat thee if thou art not quiet! ” Then he 
hound his pocket-handkerchief round my arm, and held 
me fast, but bent himself down to me the next moment, 
kissed me vehemently, called me his dear little Antonio, 
and whispered, “ Do thou also pray to the Madonna!” 

“ Is the string lost?” 1 asked. 

will find it — we wall find it!” he replied, and 
began searching again. In the mean time the lesser light 
was quite burnt out, and the larger one, from its con¬ 
tinual agitaiion, melted and burnt his hand, which only 
increased his distress. It would have been quite impossible 
to have found our way back without the string, every step 
w’ould only have led us deeper down w'herc no one could 
save us. 

After vainly searching, he threw himself upon the 
{'.round, cast his arm around my neck, and sighed, Thou 
poor child ! ” I then w'ej)t bitterly, for it seemed to me 
that I never more should reach ray home. He clasped 
me so closely to him as he lay on the ground that my hand 
slid under him. I involuntarily grasped the sand, and 
found the string betw’een my lingers. 

“ Here it is!” i exclaimed. 

He seized my hand, and became, as it were, frantic for 
joy, for our life actually hung u])on this single thread. 
\Te were saved. 

Oh, liow' w'arrnly beamed the sun, how blue was the 
heaven, liow' deliciously green the trees and bushes, as we 
came tbnh into the free air! Ih)or Federigo kissed me 
yet again, drew’ his handsome silver watch out of his 
pocket, and .said, This thou shall have!” 

J tvas so heartily glad about this, that I quite forgot all 
that had haj)pem'd; hut my mother could not forget it, 
when she hail lieard it, and would not again consent that 
Federigo should take me out with him. Fra Martino said 
also tliat it was only on my account that w'e were saved, 
that it was to me to whom the Madonna ha‘d given the 
thread — to me, and not to the heretic Federigo; that I 
was a good, pious child, and must never forget her kind¬ 
ness and mercy. 'J'his, and the jesting assertion of some 
of our acquaiiiiance, that 1 was born to be of the priest- 
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hood, because, with the exception of my mother, I could 
not endure women, instilled into her the determination 
that 1 should become a servant of the church, I do not 
myself know why, but 1 had an antipathy to all women, 
and, as 1 expressed this unhesitatingly, I w'as bantered by 
every girl and woman wiio came to my mother’s, ’fhey 
all would kiss me: in particular was there a peasant girl, 
Mariuccia, who by this jest always brought tears to my 
eyes. She w'as very lively and waggish, and maintained 
herself by serving as a model, and always appeared, there¬ 
fore, in handsome, gay dresses, with a large white cloth 
over her hair. She often sat for Federigo, and visited 
my mother also, and then always told me that she w'as my 
bride, and that I w^as her little bridegroom, who must and 
should give her a kiss; I never would do so, and then 
she took it by force. 

Once wdien she said that I cried childishly, and behaved 
myself exactly like a child that still sucked, and that I 
should be suckled like any other baby, T dew out, down 
the steps, but she pursued and caught me, held me 
between her knees, anil pressed my head, wdiicli 1 turned 
aw’ay with disgust, ever closer and closer to her breast. 1 
tore the silver arrow out of her hair, which fell down in 
rich abundance over me and over her naked shoulders. 
My mother stood on the hearth, laughed, and encouraged 
Mariuccia, whilst Federigo, unobservedly, stood at the 
door, and painted the w^hoie group. 

“ I will have no bride, no wife!” I exclaimed to my 
mother; “ I will be a priest, or a Capuchin, like Fra 
Martino!” 

The extraordinary meditations into which I was wTapt 
for whole evenings also were regarded by my mother as 
tokens of my spiritual calling. I sat and thought then 
what castles and churches I would build, if 1 should be¬ 
come great and rich ; how I then would drive like the 
cardinals in red carriages, with many gold-liveried ser¬ 
vants behind; or else I framed a new martyr-story out of 
the many which Fra Martino had related to me. I was, 
of course, the hero of these, and, through the help of the 
Madonna, never felt the pangs which were inflicted upon 
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me. But, especially, had 1 a great desire to journey to 
Fedcrigo’s home, to convert the people there, that they 
also might know something of grace. 

Whether it was through the management of my mother 
or Fra Martino I know not, but it is enough that my 
mother, early one morning, arrayed me in a little kirtle, 
and drew over it an embroidered sliirt, which only reached 
to the knees, and then led me to the glass that 1 might see 
mvself. 1 was now a chorister in the (Capuchin church, 
must carry the great censer of incense, and sing with the 
others before the altar. Fra Martino instructed me in the 
whole duty. Oh, how happy all this made me! I was 
soon quite at home in that little but comfortable church, 
knew every angel’s head in the altar-piece, every orna- 
nuntal scn)ll upon tlie pillars, could see even with my 
eyes shut the beautiful St. Michael fighting with the 
dragon*, just as the ])ainter had rojnesented him, and 
thought many wonderful things about the death’s heads 
carved in the pavement, with the green ivy wreaths 
around the brow. 

On the festival of All Saints, 1 was down in the C'hapel 
of the Dead, v,'liere Fra Martino ha<l led me when 1 was 
with Itiin for tlie first time in the convent. All the monks 
sang masses for the dead, and I, witli two otlier boys of 
my own age, swung the inoense-hreathing censer before 
tlie gri'at altar of skulls. They had placed lights in the 
chandeliers made of bones, netv garlands were placed 
around the brows of the skeleton-monks, and fresh bouquets 
in their hands. Many peo[>le, as usual, thronged in ; they 
all knell, and tlie singers intoned the solemn JMiserej'c. 
1 gazed for a long time on the pale, yellow skulls, and 
the fumes of the incense which wavered in strange shapes 
between tln-m and me, and every thing began to spin 
round before my eyes ; it was as if I saw every thing 
through a large rainbow ; as if a thousand prayer-bells 
rung in my ear; it seemed as if 1 was borne along a 
stream ; it was unspeakably delicious—more, 1 know not; 
consciousness left me—I was in a swoon. 

* a'lic oi'lfl)ru(c(t picture of St. Mieluu!!, the arcliaiiecl, \vlio, with the 
biviiity t)l'? ouih. a'ul with great wiiig.s, sets his foot upon and pierces the lieacl 
of the devil— AuUtor't note. 
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The atmospliere, made oppressive by crowds of peoj)le, 
and my excited imagination, occasioned this fainting-fit. 
When I came to myself again, I Avas lying in Fra Martino’s 
lap, under tlie orange-tree in the convent garden. 

’rhc* confused story which 1 told of what I seemed to 
have seen, he and all the brethren explained as a reveli- 
tion: the holy spirits had floated over me, but I had not 
been able to bear the sight of their glory and their ma¬ 
jesty. This occasioned me before long to have many 
extraordinary dreams ; I also imagined some Avhich 1 re¬ 
lated to my mother, and she again communicated to her 
friends, so that 1 became daily more and more to be 
regarded as a child of God. 

In the mean time, the happy Christmas approached. 
PifFerari, shepherds from the mountains, came in their 
short cloaks, with ribands around their pointed hats, and 
announced with the bagpipe, before every hotise where 
there stood an image of the. Virgin, that the time was at 
hand in which the Saviour was born. 1 Avas aAvoke every 
morning by these monotonous, melancholy tones, and my 
first occuj)ation then was to read over my It'sson, for I Avas 
one of the children selected, “ boys and girls,” avIio, 
between Christmas and New-year, Avere to preach in the 
•church ava rxrli^ behoe the image of ,fesus. 

It Avas not 1 alone, my mother, and Mariuccia, Avho 
rejoiced that I, the boy of nine, should make a speech, but 
also the painter Federigo, before Avlioin I, Avithout their 
knowledge, had had a rehearsal, standing upon a table; it 
AA'ouId be U])on such a one, only that a (:arj)et Avould he laid 
over it, that Ave children should i.x' })laced in the cliuich, 
Avhere Ave, before the assembled multitudes, must repeat 
the speech, Avhich Ave had learned by rote, about the bleed¬ 
ing heart of the Madonna, and the beauty of the child 
Jesus. 

I kncAv nothing of fear; it Avas only with joy that my 
heart beat so violently as I stepped forAvard, and saw all 
eyes directed to me. That I, of all the children, gave 
most delight, seemed decided ; but noAv there was lifted up 
a little girl, who was of so exquisitely delicate a form, and 
who bad, at the same time, so wonderfully bright a coun- 
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tonance, anti sucii a melodious voice, that all exclaimed 
aloud that she was a little angelic child. Even my mother, 
who would gladly have awarded to me the palm, declared 
aloud that she was just like one of the angels in the great 
altar-piece. The wonderfully dark eyes, the raven-black 
hair, the childlike, and yet so wise expression of counte¬ 
nance, the exquisitely small hands—nay, it seemed to me 
that my mother said too much of all these, although she 
addeil that 1 also was an angel of (Jod. 

'I'here is a song about the nightingale, which, when it 
was quite young, sat in the nest and picked the green leaves 
of the rose, without being aware of the buds which were 
just beginning to form ; months afterwards, the rose un¬ 
folded itself, the nightingale sang only of it, flew among 
the thorns, amt wounded itself. The song often occurred 
to me when I became older, but in the church, ara co’li, 
1 knew^ it not, neither my ears nor my heart knew' it ! 

At home, I had to repeat before my mother, Mariuccia, 
and many friends, the speech which 1 had made, and this 
flattere<l my vanity net a little ; but they lost, in the mean 
time, their interest in hearing it earlier than I mine in 
repeating it. In order, now, to. keep my public in good 
humour, I undertook, out of my own head, to make a new 
speech. Ikit this w'as rather a descri}»tion of the festival 
in the chTirch than a regular Clhristmas speech. Federigo 
was the flrsl who heard it; and, although he laughed, it 
flattered me still, when he said that rny speech was in every 
way as good as that which Fra JMartino had taught me, 
and that a poet lay hidden in me. This last remark gave 
me much to think about, because I could not understand 
it; yet, thought I to myself, it must be a good angel 
which dw'elt in me, perliaps the same which shows to me 
the channing dreams, and so many beautiful things when 
I sleep. For the first time during the summer, chance 
gave me a clear notion of a poet, and aw'oke new ideas in 
my own soul-world. 

it but very rarely happened that my inotlier left the 
quarter of the city in which W'e lived ; therefore, it seemed 
to me like a festival when she said to me, one afternoon, 
that we w'ouki go and pay a visit to a friend of hers in 
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Trastevere.* I was dressed in my holyday suit, and the 
gay piece of silk which I usually wore instead of a waist¬ 
coat was fastened with pins over the breast, and under my 
little jacket; my neckerchief was tied in a great bow, and 
an embroidered cap was on my head. I was particularly 
elegant. 

When, after the visit, were turned home, it was some¬ 
what late, but the moon shone gloriously, tlie air was fresh 
and blue, and the cypresses and pines stood with wonder¬ 
fully sharp outlines upon the neighbouring heights. It 
was one of those evenings which occur but once in a person’s 
life, which, without signalising itself by any great life- 
adventure, yet stamps itself in its whole colouring upon the 
Psyche-wings. Since that moment, whenever my mind goes 
back to the Tiber, I see it ever l)efore me as upon this 
evening ; — the thick yellow water lit up by the moonlu'ams, 
the black stone pillars of the old ruinous bridge, which, 
with strong shadow, lifted itself out of the stream where the 
groat mill-wheel rushed round, nay, even the merry girls 
wlio skipped past with the tambourine and danced the 
saltarello.t 

In the streets around Santa Maria della Rotunda all 
was yet life and motion ; butclu-rs and fruit-womo!) sat 
before their tables, on which lay tlieir wares among garlands 
of laurel, and with lights burning in the open air. 1’he 
lire flickered under the chestnut-pans, and the convtTsation 
w^as carried on with so much screaming ami noise, that a 
stranger who did not umlerstand a w'ord might have 
imagi?ied it to be some contention of life and death. An 
old friend whom my mother met in the fish-market kept 
us talking so long, tiiat j)eople were beginning to put out 
their lights before we set off again, and as my mother 

• That part of Itoinc whicli lies on the ijighnr banks of tbn Tibnr.— AutJwr's 
note. 

t A popular Roman ilaiicc to a jnfist nionotoiions tnni'. It is danfi’rl liy ono 
or tvfi'persons, y(;t without ctaniiit; in eontaet with e.acb other; most 

frequently by two men or two womrn. who, with a quiek, hojijhnp step, and 
with iru reashiK rajtidity, move Uion selvt's in a litilf-eirele. Tin' arms are as 
violently aj’itated as the leys, anil clianj;e their po-ition iiieess.imly. with all 
tltJit n.itural (;rare peeulitir to the Ilonian people. Women are nceustoined in 
this dance to lift up the petticoats a little, or else to heat time tliemselves 
upon the tutiihourine : tiiis, ollierwise. i.s done liy a third person on tlm mono¬ 
tonous drum — the ehtinses in tlie time .alone consistaif; m the {.treater or less 
rapulily with which the strokes foilow one another —Authors note. 
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accompanied her friend to her door it had now become as 
silent as death in tlie street, even in the Corso ; but when 
we came into the square di Trevi, where there is the beau¬ 
tiful cascade, it seemed, on the contrary, quite cheerful 
again. 

'i'he moonlight fell exactly upon the old palace, where 
the water streams out between the masses of foundation- 
rock which seem loosely throwm together, Neptune's heavy 
stone-mantle floated in the wind, as he looked out above 
the great waterfall, on each side of which Tritons, with 
puffed-out cheeks, guided sea-horses. Beneath these the 
great basin spread itself out, and upon the turf around 
it rested a crowd of peasants, stretching themselves in the 
moonlight. Large, quartered melons, from which streamed 
the red juice, lay around them. A little square-built 
fellow, wliose whole dress consisted of a shirt, and short 
leather breeches, w'hich hung loose and unbuttoned at the 
knees, sat with a guitar, and twanged the strings merrily. 
Now' he sang a song, noAV he played, and all the peasants 
clapped their hands. My mother remained standing ; and 
1 now listened to a song which seized upon me quite in an 
extraordinary way, for it was not a song like any other 
which I had heard. No ! he sang to us of what we saw 
and heard, we were ourselves in the song, and that in verse, 
and with melody. He sang, “ How gloriously one can 
sleep with a stone untler the head, knd the blue heaven 
for a coverlet, whilst the two Pirterari blow their bag¬ 
pipers !” and wdih that he ])ointed to the Tritons who were 
blowing their horns, “ how the wdiole company of peasants 
w'ho have shed the blood of the melon will drink a health to 
their sweethearts, who now are asleep, but see in dreams the 
dome of St. IVter’s, and tlieir beloved, who go wandering 
about in the Papal city.” “ Yes, w'e wall drink, and that to 
the health of all girls whose arrow has not an open hand.* 
Yes,” added he, giving my mother a little push in the 
side, “ and to mothers who have for their sweethearts lads 
on whose chins the black down is growing. 

* Tlie arrow wtiUh tiic peasant women wear in their hair has a closed hand, 
if they are free ; but if betrotlied or married, it has an oiien one.— Author's 
note, 

C 
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Bravo !” said my mother, and all the peasants clapped 
their hands and shouted, “ Bravo, (riacomo ! bravo ! ” 

Upon the steps of the little church we discovered, in the 
mean time, an acquaintance — our Fcderigo, who stood 
with a pencil and sketched the whole merry moonlight 
piece. As w'e wont home, he and my mother joked about 
the brisk Improvisatore, for so 1 heard them call the 
peasant who sung so charmingly. 

Antonio,” said Fcderigo to me, “ thou, also, shouldst 
improvise; thou art truly, also, a little poet! Thou must 
learn to put thy pieces into verse.” 

I now understood wdiat a }>oet was; namely, one who 
could sing beautifully that which he saw and felt. That 
must, indeed, be charming, thought I, and easy, if I had 
but a guitar. 

The first subject of my song was neither more nor less 
than the shop of the bacon-dealer over tlie way. Long 
ago, my fancy had already busied itself with the curious 
collection of his wares, which attracted in j)articular the 
eyes of strangers. Amid beautiful garlands of laurel hung 
the white buffalo-cheeses, like great ostrich eggs ; candles, 
wrapped round with gold paper, represented an organ ; and 
sausages, which were reared up like columns, sustained a 
Parmesan cheese, shining like yellow amber. Al’hen in an 
evening the whole was lighted up, and the red glass lamps 
burned before the image of the Madonna in the wall among 
sausages and ham, it seemed to me as if I looked into an 
entirely magical world. The cat upon the shoj) table, and 
the young Capuchins, who always stood so long cheapening 
their purchases with the signora, came also iyto the poem, 
which I pondered u])on so long, that I could repeat it 
aloud and perfectly to I'ederigo, and which, having wmn 
his applause, quickly sjiread itself over the whole house, 
nay, even to the bacon dealer's signora, wdio laughed and 
clapped her hands, and called it a wonderful poem — a 
Divina Comedia di Dante ! 

From this time forth every thing was sung. 1 lived 
entirely in fancies and dreams. In the church, when I 
swung the censer, in the stre *s amid the rolling carriages 
and screaming traders, as Wf as in my little bed beneath 
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the image of the Virgin and the holy-water vessel. In the 
winter-time, I could sit for whole hours before our house, 
and look into the great fire in the street, where the smith 
heated his iron, and the peasants warmed themselves. I 
saw in the red fire a world glowing as my own imagination. 
1 shouted for joy, when in winter the snow of the moun¬ 
tains sent dow'ii to us such severe cold, that icicles hung 
from the 1 riton in the sijuare; pity that it was so seldom. 
Then, also, v, «re the ]>easants glad, for it was to them a 
sign of a fertile year ; they took hold of each other’s 
hands, and danced in their great woollen cloaks round about 
the 'Jhiton, whilst a rainbow played in the high-springing 
water. 

But 1 loiter too long over the simple recollections of my 
childh<»od, which cannot have for a stranger the deep 
meaning, the extraordinary attraction, which they have for 
me. AVhilst 1 recall, whilst 1 hold fast every single 
occurrence, it seems as if 1 again lived in the whole. 

“ My cliiUlhorHl's heart was to my tlreains .a sea 
bl' iiinbic, wherooii llnateh pietiirti-boats ! ” 

I will now hasten on to the circumstance w'hich placed 
the first hedge of thorns btdAveen me and the paradise of 
home — which led me among strangers, and which con¬ 
tained the germ of rny whole future. 


CHAPTER 111. 

THE l-LOWER-rEAST AT GKNZANO.* 

It tvas in the month of June, and the day of the famous 
flower-feast w'hich was annually celebrated at Genzano 
approached. My motlier and Mariuccia had a mutual 
friend there, wdio, wuth lier husband, kept a public-house.t 
I'hey had for many years determined to go to this festival, 

* A littio city in tho mountains of Alliano, wliich lios upon the higJi road 
between Home and Die Marshes — .Vote /-// f//r Atithor. 

t “ Of ’rria e cuchut" tiic < ustomary sign for the lower order of hotels and 
public-lu.uses in Italy_ Ibid. 
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but there was always soinethinf!; or other to prevent it ; 
this time there was nothing. We were to set off the day 
before the flower-feast, because it was a long way ; I could 
not slet'p for joy through the whole night preceding. 

Before the sun had risen, the vitturino drove up to the 
door, and we rolled away. Never before had I been among 
the mountains. Expectation, and joy of the approaching 
festival, set my whole soul in motion. If in my inaturer 
years 1 could have seen nature and life around me with the 
same vivid feeling as then, and could have expressed it in 
words, it would have been an immortal poem. The great 
stillness of the streets, the iron-stuililed city gate, the 
Campagna stretching out for miles, wuth the lonely monu¬ 
ments, the thick mist which covered the feet of the distant 
mountains — all these seemed to me mysterious prepara¬ 
tions for the magnificence wdiich I should behold. Even 
the wooden cross erected by the way-side, upon wdiich 
hung the whitened bones of the murderer, wdiich told us 
that here an innocent person had perished, and the j)erpe- 
trator of his death had been punished, had for me an 
uncommon charm. First of all, 1 attempted to count the 
innumerably many stone arches which conduct the water 
from the mountains to Rome, but of this I was soon 
weary ; so I then began to torment the others with a thou¬ 
sand questions about the great fires wdiich the peasants had 
made around the piled-up grave-stones, and would have an 
exact explanation of the vast flocks of sheep, w’hich the 
wandering drivers kept together in one place by stretching 
a fishing-net, like a fence, around the whole herd. 

From Albano we were to go on foot for the short and 
beautiful remainder cf the way through Arriccia. Kesida 
and golden cistus grew wild by the roadside, the thick, 
juicy olive-trees cast a delicious shade; 1 caught a glimpse 
of the distant sea, and upon the mountain-slopes by the 
wayside, w'here a cross stood, merry girls skipped dancing 
past us, but yet never forgetting piously to kiss the holy 
cross. The lofty dome of the church of Arriccia I ima¬ 
gined to be that of St. Peter, which the angels had hung 
up in the blue air among the dark olive-trees. In the 
street, the people had collected around a bear which danced 
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upon his hind-legs, while the peasant who held the rope 
blew upon his bagpipe the selfsame air ivhich he had 
played at (’hristinas, as Pifferari, before the Madonna. A 
handsome ape in a military uniform, and which he called 
the corporal, made somersets upon the bear’s head and neck. 
1 w'as quite willing to stop there instead of going on to 
Genzano. The flower-festival was really not till to-mor¬ 
row, but my mother w'as resolute that we should go and 
help her friend, Angeline, to make garlands and flower- 
tapestry. 

We soon went the short remainder of the way and 
arrived at Angeline’s house ; it stood in that part of the 
neighbourhood of Genzano which looks on Lake Nemi; it 
was a pretty house, and out of the wall flowed a fresh 
fountain into a stone basin, where the asses thronged to 
drink. 

We entered the hostel; there W'as a noise and a stir. The 
dinner w'as boiling and frizzling on the hearth. A crowd 
of peasants and town-folk sat at the long wooden tables 
drinking their wine and eating their presciutto. The most 
beautiful roses were stuck in a blue jug before the image 
of the Madonna, where the lamp %vould not burn well, be¬ 
cause the smoke drew towards it. The cat ran over the 
cheese w’hich lay upon the table, and w’e were near stumbling 
over the hens, which, terrified, hopped along the floor. 
Angeline was delighted to see us, and we were sent up the 
steep stairs near the chimney, where we had a little room 
to ourselves, and a kingly banquet, according to my no¬ 
tions. Every thing was magnificent; even the bottle of 
wine was ornamented ; instead of a cork, a full-blown rose 
was stuck in it. Angeline kissed us all three; I also re¬ 
ceived a kiss whether 1 w'ould or not. Angeline said I was 
a pretty boy, and my mother patted me on the cheek with 
one hand, whilst with the other she put my things to 
rights; and now she pulled my jacket, which was too 
little for me, dowm to my hands, then again up to my 
shoulders and breast, just as it ought to have been. 

After dinner, a perfect feast awaited us; we were to go 
out to gather flowers and leaves for garlands. We went 
through a low door out into the garden; this was only a 

c 3 
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few ells in circumference, and was, so to say, one single 
bower. Tlie light railing Avhich enclosed it was strength¬ 
ened with the broad, firm leaves of the aloe, wliich grew 
wild here, and formed a natural fence. 

The lake slept calmly in the great, round crater, from 
which at one time fire spouted up to heaven. ATe went 
down the amphitheatre-like, rocky slope, through the great 
beech and the thick plantain wood, where the vines 
wreathed themselves among the tree-branches. On the 
opposite descent before us lay the city of Nemi, and mir¬ 
rored itself in the blue lake. As we went along we bound 
garlands; the dark green olive and fresh vine leaves we 
entwined with the wild golden cistus. Now the deep-lying, 
blue lake, and the bright heavens above us, tvere hidden by 
the thick branches and the vine leaves; now they gleamed 
forth again as if they both were only one single, infinite 
blue. Every thing was to me new and glorious ; my sold 
trembled for quiet joy. I'here are even yet moments in 
which the remembrance of these feelings come forth again 
like the beautiful mosaic fragment of a buried city. 

The sun burned hotly, and it was not until we were 
by the lake-side, where the plantains shoot fortli their 
ancient trunks from the water, and bend down their 
hranch(?s, heavy with enwreathing vines, to the watery 
mirror, that we found it cool enough to continue our work. 
Beautiful water-plants nodded Itere as if they dreamed 
under the deep shadow, and they, too, made a i)art of our 
garlands. Presently, however, the sunbeams no longer 
reached the lake, but played only upon the roofs of Nemi 
and Genzano; and novv the gioom descemled to where we 
sat. I went a little distance from the others, yet only a 
few paces, for iny mother was afraid that I should fall 
into the lake where it was deep and the banks w'cre sudden. 
Not far from the small stone ruins of an old tem}»le of 
Diana there lay a huge fig-tree which the ivy had already 
begun to bind fast to t!ie earth ; I had climbed upon this, 
and was weaving a garland whilst I sang from a can¬ 
zonet,— 

“ Ah ! rossi. rossi fiori, 

Un mazzo (Ji violi! 

Un gelsoinin d’ araoro,” 
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when I was suddenly interrupted by a strangely whistling 
voice,— 

“ Per (lar a) mio bene ! ” 

and as suddenly there stood before me a tall, aged woman, 
of an unusually slender frame, and in the costume which 
the peasant women of Frascati are so fond of wearing. 
The long white veil which hung down from her head over 
her shoulders contributed to give the countenance and neck 
a more Muiatto tint than they probably had naturally. 
Wrinkle crossi >l wrinkle, whereby her face resembled a 
crumplod~up net. The black puj)il seemed to fill the whole 
eye. She laughed, and looked at the same time both 
seriously and fixedly ut me, as if she were a mummy which 
some one had set up under the trees. 

“ Rosemary flowers,’’ she said, at length, ‘^become 
more beautiful in thy hands; thou hast a lucky star in thy 
eyes.” 

I looked at her tvith astonishment, and pressed the gar¬ 
land which I was weaving to my lips. 

There is poison in the beautiful laurel-leaves* ; bind 
thy garland, but do not taste of the leaves.” 

Ah, the Avise Fulvia of Frascati!” exclaimed Ange- 
line, stepping irom among the bushes, art thou also 
making garlands for to-morrow's festival ? or,” continued 
she, in a more subdued voice, ‘^‘art thou binding another kind 
of nosegay while the sun goes down on the Campagna? ” 
An intelligent eye,” continued Fulvia, gazing at me 
without intermission ; the sun Avent through the bull he 
had nourished, and tliere liung gold and honour on the 
bull’s horns.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said my mother, Avho had come up AA’ith 
Mariuccia, Avlicn he gets on the black coat and the broad 
hat Ave shall then see Avhether he must swing the censer or 
go through a thorn-hedge.” 

That she intended by this to indicate my being of the 
clerical order, the sibyl seemed to comprehend; but there 
was quite another meaning in her reply than Ave at that 
time might imagine. 

* Primus laurocerasus, which grows abundantly among these mountains_ 

JutAor’s note. 
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The broad hat,” said she, will not shadow his brow 
when he stands before the people, when his speeches sound 
like music, sweeter than the song of nuns behind the 
grating, and more powerful than thunder in the mountains 
of Albano. The seat of Fortune is higher than Monte 
Cave, where the clouds repose upon the mountains among 
the flocks of sheep.” 

‘‘ Oh, God! ” sighed ray mother, shaking her head 
somewhat incredulously, although she listened gladly to 
the brilliant prophecy, “he is a poor child—Madonna 
only knows what will become of him ! The chariot of 
Fortune is loftier than the car of a peasant of Albano, 
and the wheel is always turning ; how can a poor child 
mount it ? ” 

“ Hast thou seen how the two great wheels of the 
peasant’s car turn round ? The lowest spoke becomes the 
highest, and then goes down again ; when it is down, the 
peasant sets his foot upon it, and the wheel which goes 
round lifts him up: but sometimes there lies a stone in 
the path, and then it will go like a dance in the market¬ 
place.” * 

And may not I, too, mount with him into the chariot 
of Fortune ? ” asked my mother, half in jest, but uttered 
at the same moment a loud cry, for a large eagle flew^ so 
near us down into the lake that the water at tlie same 
moment splashed into our faces from the force with which 
he struck it with his great wings. High up in the air his 
keen glance had discovered a large fisli, which lay immov¬ 
able as a reed upon the surface of the lake; with tlie 
swiftness of an arrow he seized upon his prey, stuck his 
sharp talons into the back of it, and was about to raise 
himself again, when the fish, which, by the agitation of 
the waters, we could see was of great size, and almost of 
equal power to his enemy, sought on the contrary, to drag 
him below with him. The talons of the bird were so 
firmly fixed into the back of the fish, that he could not 
release himself from his prey, and there now, therefore, 
began between the two such a contest that the quiet lake 

* The peasants mount into their tall cars by standing upon the spoke of the 
ascen^ng wheel.— note. 
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tieinbleil in wide circles. Now appeared the glittering 
back of the fisii, now the bird struck the water with his 
broad wings, and seemed to yield. The combat lasted 
for some minutes. The tw’o wings lay for a moment still, 
outspread upon the water, as if they rested themselves; 
then they were rapidly struck together, a crack was heard, 
the one wing sank down, whilst the other lashed the water 
to foam, and then vanished. The fish sunk beneath the 
w'avos with his enemy, where a moment afterwards they 
must both die. 

We had all gazed on this scene in silence; when my 
mother turned herself round to the others, the sibvl had 
vanished. I’his, in connexion with the little occurrence, 
which, as will be seen, many years afterwards had an 
intiuence on my fate, and which was deeply stamped upon 
my memory, made us all somewhat silently hasten home. 
Darkness seemed to come forth from the thickset leaves of 
the trees, the fire-red evening clouds reflected themselves 
in the mirror of the lake, the mill-wheel rushed round 
wdtli a monotonous sound ; all seemed to have in it some¬ 
thing demoniacal. As we went along, Angeline related to 
us in a w’^hisper strange things which had been told to her 
of the old w'oman, who understood how to mix poisons 
and love-potions; and then she told us about poor Therese 
of Olevano—how she wasted away day by day from 
anxiety and longing after the slender Guiseppe, who had 
gone aw'ay beyond the mountains to the north — how the 
old woman had boiled herbs in a copper vessel, and let 
them simmer over the hot coals for several days, until 
Guiseppe also was seized upon by a longing, and was 
obliged to speed back again, day and night, without rest 
or stay, to w’here the vessel was boiling holy herbs and a 
lock of his and Therese's hair. 1 said an Ave Maria 
softly, and did not feel easy until I was again in the house 
with Angeline. 

The four wicks in the brass lamp were lighted, one of 
our garlands hung around it, and a supper of mongana al 
pomidoro* was set out for us, together with a bottle full 


• Veal and tomatoes. 
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of wine. The peasants in the room below us drank and 
improvised ; it was a sort of d\iet between two of them, 
and the whole company joined in the chorus, but when I 
went with the otlier children to sing before the image of 
the Virgin, which hung beside the great chimney where 
the fire burned, they all listened and praised my beautiful 
voice, w’hich made me forget the dark wood and the old 
Fulvia who had told my fortune. 1 would gladly now 
have begun to improvise in emulation of the peasant's, 
but my mother damped my vanity and iny wish by the 
inquiry whether I thought it becoming for me, who swung 
the censer in the church, and, perhaps, some day should 
have to explain the word of God to the people, to set 
myself up there like a fool; that it was not now carnival 
time, and that she would not allow it. But when in the 
evening we were in our sleeping-room, an<l 1 had climbed 
up into the broad bed, she ])ressed me tenderly to her 
heart, called me her comfort and her joy, and let me lay 
my head upon her arm, where I dreamed till the sun 
shone in at my window, and awoke me to the beautiful 
feast of flowers. 

How shall 1 describe the first glance into the street — 
that bright picture as I then saw it ? The entire, long, 
gently ascending street was covered over with flowers ; the 
ground colour was blue : it looked as if they had robbed 
all the gardens, all the fields, to collect flowers enough of 
the same colour to cover the street; over these lay in long 
stripes, green, composed of leaves, alternately with rose- 
colour; at some distance from this was a similar stripe, 
and between this a layer of dark red flowers, so as to form, 
as it were, a broad border to the whole carpet. The middle 
of this represented stars and suns, which were formed by 
a close mass of yellow, round, and star-like flowers ; more 
labour still had been spent upon the formation of names — 
here flower was laid upon flower, leaf upon leaf. The 
whole was a living flower-carpet, a mosaic floor, richer in 
pomp of colouring than any thing wdtich Pompeii can show. 
Not a breath of air stirred — the flowers lay immovable, as 
if they were heavy, firmly set precious stones. From all 
windows were hung upon the walls large carpets, worked 
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in leaves and flowers, representing holy pictures. Here 
Joseph led the ass on which sat the Madonna and the 
chihl; roses formed the faces, the feet, and the arms; 
gilly-flowers and anemones their fluttering garments; and 
crowns were made of white water-lilies, brought from Lake 
Nemi. Saint Michael fought with the dragon; the holy 
Rosalia showered down roses upon the dark blue globe; 
wherever rny eye fell flowers related to me biblical legends, 
and the people all round about were as joyful as myself. 
Rich foreignej.s, from beyond the mountains, c]a<l in festal 
garments, stood in the balconies, and by the side of the 
houses moved along a vast crowd of people, all in full 
holyday costume, each according to tlie fashion of his 
country. Beside the stone basin w'hich surrounds the 
great fountain, where the street spreads itself out, my 
mother had taken her place, and I stood just before the 
satyr’s head which looks out from the water. 

'I'he sun burnt hotly, all the bells rung, and the pro¬ 
cession moved along the beautiful flo;ver-carpet; the 
most charming music and singing announced its approach. 
(Choristers swung the censer before the host, the most 
beautiful girls of the country followed, with garlands of 
flowers in their hands, and poor children, with wings to 
their naked shoulders, sang hymns, as of angels, whOst 
awaiting the arrival of the procession at the high altar. 
Young fellow's wore fluttering ribands around their pointed 
hats, upon wrhich a picture of the Madonna was fastened ; 
silver and gold rings hung to a chain around their necks, 
and handsome, bright-coloured scarfs looked splendidly 
upon their black velvet jackets. The girls of Albano and 
Frascati came, with their thin veils elegantly thrown over 
their black, plaited hair, in which w'as stuck the silver 
arrow ; those from Villetri, on the contrary, wore garlands 
around their hair, and the smart neckerchief, fastened so 
low dow'n in the dress as to leave visible the beautiful 
shoulder and the round bosom. From Abruzzi, from the 
Marshes, from every other neighbouring district, came all 
in their peculiar national costume, and produced altogether 
the most brilliant effect. Cardinals, in their mantles woven 
with silver, advanced under canopies adorned with flowers, 
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monks of various orders followed, all bearing burning 
tapers. When the procession came out of the church an 
immense crowd follow'ed. We were carried along with it, 
— my mother held me firmly by the shoulder, that I 
might not be separated from her. Thus I w'ent on, shut 
in by the crowd; 1 could see nothing but the blue sky 
above my head. All at once there w'as sent forth a piercing 
cry — it rang forth on all sides; a pair of unmanageable 
horses rushed through — more I »lid not perceive: I w^as 
thrown to the earth, it \vas all black before my eyes, and 
it seemed to me as if a w’aterfall dashed over me. 

Oh ! Mother of God, what a grief! a thrill of horror 
passes through me whenever I think of it. When I again 
returned to consciousness, I lay with my head in Mariuc- 
cia’s lap, she sobbed and cried: beside us lay my mother 
stretched out, and there stood around a little circle of 
strange people. The wild horses had gone over us, the 
wheel had gone over my mother’s breast, blood gushed out 
of her mouth — she was dead. 

I looked at the heavy, closed eyes, and folded the life¬ 
less hands which lately had so lovingly protected me. I'he 
monks carried her into the convent, and as I was altoge¬ 
ther without injury, excepting that one hand w^as a little 
scratched, Mariuccia took me back again to the hostel 
where I had been yesterday so joyful, had bound garlands, 
and slept in my mother’s arms. I w'as most deeply dis¬ 
tressed, although I did not apprehend how entirely forlorn 
I w'as. They gave me playthings, fruit, and cakes, and 
promised me that on the morrow 1 should see my mother 
again, who, they said, w'as to-day with the Madonna, with 
whom there was a perpetual flower-feast and rejoicing. 
But other things which Mariuccia said also did not escape 
my attention. I heard her whisper about the hateful 
eagle yesterday, about Fulvia, and about a dream which 
my mother had had; now she was dead every one had 
foreseen misfortune. 

The runaway horses had, in the mean time, gone right 
through the city, and, striking against a tree, had been 
stopped, and a gentleman of condition, upwards of forty 
years of age, half dead with terror, had then been helped 
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from the carriage. He was, it was said, of the Borghesa 
family, and owned a villa between Albano and Frascati, 
and was known for his singular passion for collecting all 
kinds of plants and flowers ; nay, in the dark sciences it 
w’as believed that he was as Icnowing as even the wise 
Fulvia, A servant in rich livery brought a purse con¬ 
taining twenty scudi from him for the motherless child. 

The next evening, before the ringing of the Ave Maria, 
1 was conducted into the convent, to see my mother for 
the last time; : he lay in the narrow wooden coffin, in her 
holyday a])parel, as yesterday at the flower-feast. 1 kissed 
her folded hands, and the women wept with me. 

There stood already at the door the corpse-bearers and 
the attendants, wrapped in their white cloaks, with the 
hoods drawn over their faces. They lifted the bier on 
their shoulders, the Capuchins lighted their tapers, and 
began the song for the dead. Mariuccia went with me 
close behind the corpse, the red evening heaven shone 
upon my mother's face ; she looked as if she lived. The 
other children of the city ran gaily around me, and col¬ 
lected in little paper bags the drops of W'ax which fell 
from the monks’ tapers. 

We went through the streets where yesterday had passed 
the festival-procession — it lay scattered over with leaves 
and flowers ; but the j»i<aures, the beautiful figures, were 
all vanished like the happiness of my childhood, the bliss 
of my ])ast days. I saw when we reached the church¬ 
yard how the great stone was lifted aside which covered 
the vault into wdiich the corpses were lowered. I saw the 
cofiin descend, and heard the dull sound as it was set down 
upon the others. 'Phen all withdrew except Mariuccia, 
who let me kneel uj)on the grave-stone, and repeat an 
“ Om pro ?iohi\ !" 

In the mooidight night we journeyed back from Gen- 
zano; Federigo and two strangers were with us. Black 
clouds hung upon the mountains of Albano. I saw the 
light mists which flew in the moonlight across the Cara- 
pagna. The others spoke but very little, and 1 soon slept, 
and dreamed of the Madonna, of the flowers, and my mo¬ 
ther, who lived, smiled, and talked to me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UNCLE rr.ri’O- the night in the coi.osseu.vi. —the dismissal. 

^VnAT should really now be done witli me ? that was 
the question which was asked Avhen we came back to 
Rome, and into my mother’s house. Fra Martino advised 
that 1 should go to the Cainpagna to Mariuccia’s parents, 
who kept flocks, and were honest people, to whom the 
tw’enty scudi would be wealth, and who would not hesitate 
to take me home to them, and to treat me as their own 
child; but, then, I was in part a member of the church, 
and, if I went out to the Campagiia, I should no longer 
swing the censer in the church of the Capuchins. Fe- 
derigo also thought it better that I should remain in Rome 
with some decent people; he should not like, he said, that 
I should be only a rough, simple peasant. 

MTiilst Fra Martino counscdled with himself in the 
convent, my uncle Peppo came stumping upon his wooden 
clogs. He had hearcl of my mother's death, and that 
twenty scudi had fallen to me, and for this reason he 
also now came to give his opinion. He declared, that as 
he was the only relative I had in the world, he should take 
me to himself ; that 1 was to follow him, and that every 
thing which the house contained was his, as w'ell as the 
twenty scudi. Mariuccia maintained with great zeal that 
she and Fra Martino had already arranged every thing for 
the best, and gave him to understand that he, a cripple 
and a beggar, had enough to do with himself, and could 
not have any voice in the matter. 

Federigo left the room, and the tivo who remained re¬ 
proached each other mutually with the selfish ground of 
their regard for me. Uncle Peppo spit forth all his venom, 
and Mariuccia stood like a Fury before him. She wmuld, 
she said, have nothing to do with him, nor with the boy; 
she would have nothing to do with any thing. She said 
he might take me and get me a pair of wooden crutches 
made, and so like a crijiple I could help to fill his bag! 
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He might take me with him, but the money she would 
keep till Fra Martino came back ; not a single stiver of 
it should his false eyes behold! Peppo threatened to knock 
a hole in her head, as big as the Piazzo del Popolo, with 
his wooden hand-clogs. 1 stood weeping near to them. 
Mariuccia pushed me from her, and Peppo drew me to 
him. 1 must follow him, he said, must attach myself to 
him ; but if he bore the burden he also would have the 
retvard. I'he Roman senate knew w’ell enough how to 
do right to an honest man : and then he drew me against 
my will out of the house door, where a ragged lad held 
his ass: for on great occasions, and when haste was re¬ 
quired, he cast aside his board, and held himself fast on 
the ass with Ids withered kgs ; he and it were, so to say, 
one body. Me he set before him upon the beast; the lad 
gave it a blow, and so we trotted off, whilst he caressed 
me in his own way. 

Dost thou see, my child.?'” he said, “is it not an 
excellent ass? and fly can he, fly like a racer through the 
Corso! Thou wilt be well off with me, like an angel of 
heaven, my fine fellow ! And tlien followed a thousand 
curses and maledictions against Alariuccia. 

“Where hast thou stolen that pretty child ?” inquired 
his acquaintance as we rode oinvard, and so my history 
was told and told again almost at every corner. The 
woman who sold citron-peel water reached to us a whole 
glass for our long story, and gave me a pine-apple to take 
with me, the inside of which was ail gone. Before w^e got 
under his roof the sun had gone down. I said not one 
word, but pressed my hands before my face, and cried. 
In the little room which adjoined the larger room, he 
showed me in a corner a bed of maize-leaves, or rather the 
dried husks of the maize ; here 1 was to sleep. Hungry I 
could not be, he said, nor thirsty either, for we had drunk 
the excellent glass of citron-water. He patted me on the 
dieek with that same hateful smile of which I always felt 
such horror. He then asked me how many silver pieces 
there were in the purse, whether Mariuccia had paid the 
vetturino out of it, and what the strange servant had said 
when he brought the money. I would give him no ex- 
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planation, and asked with tears whether I was always to 
remain here, and wheihet t could not go home to-morrow. 

“ Yes, surely ! yes, surely !” said he ; “ sleep now, hut 
do not forget thy Ave Maria; when people sleep the devil 
wakes : make the sign of the cross over thee, it is an iron 
wall which a raging lion cannot break through ! Pray 
piously; and pray that the Madonna will punish with 
poison and corruption the false Mariuccia, who would 
overreach thy innocence, and cheat thee and me of all tliy 
property. Now go to sleep, the little hole above can stand 
open, the fresh air is half a supper. Don’t be afraid of 
the bats — they fly past, the poor things ! Sleep well, my 
Jesus-chikl!” And with this he bolted the door. 

For a long time he busied himself in the other room ; 
then I heard other voices, and the light of a lamp came in 
through a chink in the wall. I raised myself up, but 
quite softly, for the dry maize-leaves rustled loudly, and 
I was afraid that he would hear them and come in again. 
I now saw through the chink that two wicks were lighted 
in the lamp, bread and radishes were set on the table, and 
a flask of wdiie went round the company. All were beg¬ 
gars, all cripples; I knew them all well, although there 
w’as quite another expression on their countenances than I 
was accustomed to see there. The fever-sick, half-dead 
Lorenzo, sat there merry and noisy, and talked without 
intermission; and by day I had always seen him lying 
stretched out on the grass on Monte Pincio*, where he 
supported his bound-up head against a tree-stem, and 
moved his lips as if half-dying, wldlst his wife pointed out 
the fever-sick, suffering man, to the passers-by. Francia, 
with his fingerless hands, drummed with the stumps upon 
the shoulders of the blind Cathrina, and sang half aloud 
“ Cavalier Torchino.*' Two or three others sat near the 
door, but so much in the shadow, that I did not know 
them. My heart beat violently with fear, I heard that 
they talked about me. 

Can the boy do any thing ?” asked one. Has he 
any sort of a hurt?” 

* This is tlip public promenade which extends from tlie Spanish Steps to 
the French Academy, and dnwn to Porta del Popolo, looking over the greatest 
part of Home and the sea, with the Villa Borghese. — AvUhor's note. 
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No, the Madonna has not been so kind to him," said 
Pcppo; “ he is slender and well formed, like a nobleman’s 
child." 

“ That is a great misfortune," said thejr all- The blind 
Cathrina added that I could have some little hurt, which 
would help me to get my earthly bread until the Ma¬ 
donna gave me the heavenly. 

‘^Ay," Slid Peppo, “ if my niece had l)een wise the lad 
might have made his fortune ! He has a voice, oh, like 
the dear angels of heaven ! he was meant for the Pope's 
chapel! he ought to have been a singer ! ” 

They talked of my age, and oi' what could yet be done, 
and how my fortune must be made. I did not understand 
w'hat they would do with me, but thus much, 1 saw clearly 
that it was something bad they meant, and J trembled i'or 
fear. But how' should 1 get away ? I'liis alone filled my 
whole soul. Whitlior should I go ? No, of that I 
thought not. I crept along the floor to the oj)en hole; ]»y 
the help of a block of wood I climbed up to it. I saw 
not a single person in the .street. The doors w^re ail 
clos('d. 1 must take a great ieap if I would reach the 
ground ; I had not courage for the leap until I seemed to 
hear some one at iny door: they were coming in to me. 
A shudder went rhrougli me, I let myself slide from tlie 
avail. J fell heavily, but only upon earth and green turf, 

1 started up and ran, without knowing whiiher, Uirough 
the narrow, crooked streets. A tnan who .sang aloud, and 
struck with his stick upon the stone pavemciit, was the 
only pt.Tson I met. At length 1 stood in a great square : 
the moon shone brightly. I knew the place: it was the 
Forum llomannm, the cow-market as we called it. 

The moon illumined the back of the Capitol, which, 
like a perpendicular wall of rock, seemed to divide the 
closely-built part of Home from lluit which w'as more open. 
Upon the high ste})s of the arch of Septimus Severus lay 
several beggars asUxq), W'rapped in their large cloaks. Tiie 
tall columns which yet remain of the old temple cast long 
shadows. I liad never been there before after sunset: 
there was something spectral to me in the wdicle; and as I 
went along i stumbled over the marble capitals which lay 

D 
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in the long grass. I rose up and gazed upon the ruins of 
the city of the Ccesars. The thick ivy made the walls 
still darker ; the black cypresses raised themselves so 
deraon-like and huge in the blue air, that I grew more 
and more fearful. In the grass, amid the fallen columns 
and the marble rubbish, lay some cows, and a mule still 
grazed there; it was a sort of consolation to me, that 
here were living creatures which would do me no harm. 

The clear moonlight made it almost as bright as day; 
every object showed itself distinctly. I heard some one 
coming — was it some one in search of me ? In my 
terror I flew into the gigantic Colosseum, w'hich lay before 
me like a vast mass of rock. I stood in the double-vaulted 
passage which surrounds one half of the building, and is 
large and perfect as if only completed yesterday. Here it 
was quite dark, and ice-cold. I advanced a few steps 
from between the pillars, but softly, very softly, for the 
sound of my own footsteps made me more fearful. I saw 
a fire upon the ground, and could distinguish before it the 
forms of three human beings: were they peasants who 
had here sought out a resting-place for the night, that they 
might not ride over the desolate Campagna during the 
hours of darkness? or were they, perhaj)s, soldiers who 
kept watch in the Colosseum ? or they might be robbers. 
I fancied that 1 heard the rattling of their weapons, and I 
therefore withdrew softly back again to where the tall 
pillars stand without any other roof than that which is 
formed by bushes and climbing plants. Strange shadows 
fell in the moonlight upon the lofty wall ; square masses 
of stone shot out from their regular places, and, overgrown 
with evergreen, looked as if they were about to fall, and 
were only sustained by the thick climbers. 

Above, in the middle gallery, people were walking, tra¬ 
vellers, certainly, who were visiting tliese remarkable ruins 
late in the beautiful moonlight: a lady, dressed in white, 
was in the company. Now 1 saw distinctly this singular 
picture, as it came into view, vanished, and again showed 
itself between the pillars, lighted by the moonbeams and 
the red torch. The air was of an infinitely dark blue, and 
tree and bush seemed as if made of the blackest velvet; 
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every leaf breathed night. My eye followed the strangers. 
After they were all gone out of sight, I still saw the red 
glare of the torch ; but this also vanished, and all around 
me was as still as death. 

Behind one of the many wooden altars which stand not 
far apart within the ruins, and indicate the resting-points 
of tlie Saviour’s progress to the cross, I seated myself upon 
a fallen capital, which lay in the grass. The stone was as 
cold as ice, my head burned, there was fever in my blood; 
I could not 'eep, and there occurred to my mind all that 
people had related to me of this old building ; of the cap¬ 
tive Jews who had been made to raise these huge blocks of 
stone for the mighty Roman (,'a.’sar; of the wild beasts 
which, within this space, bad fought with each other, nay, 
even wdth men also, while the people sat upon stone 
benches, which ascended, step-like, from the ground to the 
loftiest colonnade. * 

There w^as a rustling in the bushes above me ; 1 looked 
up, and fancied that I saw something moving. Ah, yes, 
my imagination show’ed to me pale, dark shapes, which 
hewed and builded around me: I lieard distinctly every stroke 
which fell, saw the meagre, black-bearded Jew's tear away 
grass and shrubs to pile stone upon stone, till the whole 
monstrous building stood there new'ly erected; and now' all 
was oiie throng of human beings, head above head, and 
the whole seemed one infinitely vast, living giant-body. 

I saw the Vestals in their long white garments ; the 
magnificent court of the Ciesar; the naked, bleeding gla¬ 
diators : then I heard ho\v there was a roaring and a howl¬ 
ing round about in the lowest colonnades. From various 
sides sprung in wliole herds of tigers and hyanas ; they 
sped close past the spot where 1 lay; I felt their burning 


* Thp Colo'««euiin is of an oval form and is Iniilt of Travertine marble. There 
are four .stories, each of wliioh is of a <lifferent’ order, Doric, Ionic, and Co¬ 
rinthian. It was built under Vesi asian, al.-out seventy years after Christ. 
'I'welve thousand captive Jews laboured at it.s erection. There arc: eijrhty 
arches, and its circumference is about lf>41 feet. Tiiere was room within it 
for S6,(K)() persr)r)8 sitting, and upwards of 20,000 standing. The ruins are now 
used for Christian worship. 

“ Whilst stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 

W hen falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 

And when Rome falls —the world.”—B vron. 

JutAor's Note. 
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breath ; saw their red, fiery glances, and held myself fast 
upon the stone upon which I w’as seated, whilst I prayed 
the Madonna to save rne: but wilder still grew the tumult 
around me; yet I could see in the midst of all the holy 
cross as it still stands, and wdtich, w'henever I had passed 
it, 1 had piously kissed. I exerted all my strength, and 
perceived distinctly that I had throwm my arms around it; 
but every thing that surrounded me tumbled violently 
together—w'alls, men, beasts. Consciousness bad left me, 

I perceived nothing more. 

M"hen 1 again opened my eyes, my fever was over, but 
I was enfeebled, and as if oppressed with w’eariness. 

1 lay actually upon the steps of the great wooden cross. 

1 noticed now all that surrounded me : there was nothing 
at ail terrific in it; a deep solemnity lay upon the whole ; 
a nightingale sang among the bushes on the wall: I 
thought upon the dear child Jesus, whose mother, now 
that I had none, W’as mine also, threw^ iny arms around 
the cross, rested my head against it, and soon sank into a 
calm, refreshing sleep. 

'I'his must have lasted several hours. 1 was awoke by 
the singing of a ])salm. The sun shone u})on the highest 
part of the wall: the Capuchins went with burning tapers 
from altar to altar, and sang their “ Kyrie eleison,” in t!ie 
beautiful morning. They stood now around the cross 
where I lay ; — 1 saw Fra Martino bending over me. My 
forlorn appearance, :ny paleness, and my being ho'ic at this 
hour, made him uneasy. MTiether I explained all to him 
1 know not; but mj terror of Uncle Teppo, and my for¬ 
lorn condition, was clear “noiigh to him ; I held fast by 
his hrowm cloak, prayed him not to l(>ave me, and it seemed 
as if tlie brethren sym})athised in my misfortune, 'riicy 
all, indeed, kiKnv me; 1 had been in the cells of all of 
them, and had sung with them before the holy altar. 

Ibnv glad then was I when Fra IMurtlno led me hack 
with him to the convent, and how entirely 1 forgot all my 
need as 1 sat in his little cell, w'hore the old woodcuts 
were pasted upon the wall, and the orange-tree stretched 
its green, fragrant twigs in at the window. Fra Martino 
also had promised me that I should not again be sent back 
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to Peppo- “A })eggar,'’ I heard him say to the others,— 

a begging oripjile that lies in the streets craving alms; 
the boy never sliall be given tip to!’* 

At mid-day he brought me radishes, bread, and wine, 
and said to me, with such solemnity that my heart trein- 
bletl within me, “ Po '>r la<l! if thy mother had lived, then 
had we not b(‘en sejiarated; the ciiurch would have pos¬ 
sessed thee, and thou wouldst have grown up in its peac^ 
and protection. Now must thou go forth upon the rest¬ 
less sea, floating upon an insecure plank; but think upon 
thy bleeding Saviour, and on the heavenly Virgin! Hold 
fast by them ! Thou hast in the whole wide world only 
them ! ” 

“ Where then shall I go?” I asked. And now he told 
me that I was to go to the C'ampagna, to the parents of 
IMariuccia, and besought me to honour them as father and 
mother, to be obedient to them in all things, and never 
to forget my prayers and the learning which he had given 
me. 

In the evening IVlariuccia came wdth her father to the 
convent-gate to fetch me ; Fra Martino led me out to 
them. With regard to dress, Peppo looked almost more 
respectable than this herdsman, to whom I was now con¬ 
signed. The torn leather boots, the naked knees, the 
pointed hat in which was stuck a sprig of flowering 
heather, were the things which first caught my eye. He 
knelt down, kissed Fra Martino’s hand, and said of me 
that 1 was a pretty lad, and that he and his wife would 
divide every morsel with me. Mariuccia gave him the 
purse which contained all my wealth, and afterwards all 
four went into the cliurch ! they prayed silently to them¬ 
selves. I kneeled too, but I could not pray; my eyes 
sought out all the well-known pictures: Jesus sailing in 
the ship, high above the church door ; the angels in the 
great altar-piece, and the holy St. Michael; even to the 
death’s heads, with ivy garlands around them, must 1 say 
farewell. Fra Martino laid his hand upon my head, and 
gave me at parting a little book, in which were woodcuts 
“ JTodo di aervire Ui sancta wiimw,” and so we parted 

O 
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As we went across the Piazza Barberini, I could not 
help looking up to my mother's house; all tlie windows 
stood open, the rooms had new inmates. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CAMPAGNA. 

The immense desert which lies around old Rome was now 
my home. The stranger from beyond the mountains, 
who, full of love for art and antiquity, approaches the 
city of the Tiber for the first time, sees a vast page of the 
world in this parcbed-up desert ; the isolated mounds all 
here are holy ciphers, entire chapters of the world’s his¬ 
tory. Painters sketch the solitary standing arch of a 
ruined aqueduct, the she])herd who sits under it \vith his 
flock figures on the paper ; they give the golden thistle in 
the foreground, and people say that it is a beautiful pic¬ 
ture. With what an entirely different feeling my con¬ 
ductor and I regarded the immense plain ! The burnt-up 
grass; the unhealthy summer air, which always brings to 
the dwellers of the C’ampagna fevers and malignant sick¬ 
ness, w'ere doubtless the shadow side of his passing ob¬ 
servations. To me there was a something novel in all ; I 
rejoiced to see the beautiful mountains, which in every 
shade of violet-colour inclosed one side of the plain ; the 
wild buffalo, and the yellow Tiber, on whose shore oxen 
with their long horns went bending under the yoke, and 
drawing the boat against the stream. We proceeded in 
the same direction. 

Around us w^e saw only short, yellow grass, and tall, 
half-withered thistles. We passed a crucifix, which had 
been raised as a sign that some one had been murdered 
there, and near to it hung a portion of the murderer’s 
body, an arm and a foot: this was frightful to me, and all 
the more so as it stood not far from my new home. This 
was neither more nor less than one of the old decayed 
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tombs, of which so many remain Iiere from the most 
ancient times. Most of the shepherds of the Campagna 
dwell in these, because they find in them all that they 
require for shelter, nay, even for comfort. They excavate 
one of the vaults, open a few holes, lay on a roof of reeds, 
and the dwelling is ready. Ours stood upon a height, and 
consisted of two stories. Two Corinthian pillars at the 
narrow door-way bore witness to the antiquity of the 
building, as w'ell as the three broad buttresses to its after¬ 
repairs. j’erhaps it had been used in the middle ages as 
a fort; a hole in the wall above the door served as a 
window ; one half of the roof was composed of a sort of 
reed and of twigs; the other half consisted of living bushes, 
from among which the honeysuckle hung down in rich 
masses over the broken wall. 

See, here we are ! ” said Benedetto ; and it w^as the 
first word he had said to me on the whole way. 

“Do we live here?" 1 asked, and looked now at the 
gloomy dwelling, now back again to the mutilated remains 
of the robber. W'ithout giving me any reply, he called to 
an old woman, “ Dometiica! — Domcnica!" and I saw an 
aged woman, whose sole clothing consisted of a coarse 
shift, with bare arms and legs, and hair hanging loosely. 
She heaped upon me kisses and caresses; and, if father 
Benedetto had been silent, she was only the more talkative; 
she called me her little Ishinael, wdio was sent out into 
the desert, where the wild thistles grow. “But thou 
shalt not lx? famished with us I "said she. “OldDomenica 
will be to thee a good mother in the place of her w ho now 
prays for thee in heaven! And I have made thy bed 
ready for tliee, and the beans are boiled, and my old Bene¬ 
detto and thou slialt sit down to table together! And 
Mariuccia is not then come with you? And thou hast 
seen the holy father? Yet hast not forgotten some pre- 
sciutto, nor the brass- hook, nor the new picture of the 
Madonna, for us to paste on the door beside the old one, 
which is black with our kissing. No, thou art a man who 
canst remember, who canst think, my own Benedetto!" 

Thus she proceeded with a torrent of words, and led us 
into the small room, which was called the chamber, but 

n 4 
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V'hich afterwards ap{)eare(l to me as large as the hall of 
the Vatican. I believe, indeed, that this home operated 
vt-ry much upon my poetical turn of mind. This little 
narrow room was, to my imagination, what a weight is to 
the young palm-tree— the more it is compressed into 
itself, the more it growls. The house was, as has been 
said already, in the very ancient times, a family burial- 
place, which consisted of a large room, with many small 
niches, side by side, in two rows, one above the other, all 
covered over wdth the most artistical mosaic. Now w'as 
each put to very different purposes; the one was a store¬ 
room, another held pots and pans, and a tliird ivas the 
fireplace, where the beans were cooked. 

Domenica prepared the table and lienedetto blessed the 
food: when we had had enough, the old mother took me 
up a ladder, through the broken vault in the wall, to the 
second story, where we all slept in two great niches which 
had once been graves. In the farthest was the bed wdiich 
was prepared for me; beside it stood t^vo posts support¬ 
ing a third, from which swung a sort of cradle, made of 
sail-cloth, for a little child^ I fancy Mariuccia’s; it was 
quite still. I laid myself down; a stone had fallen out of 
the wall, and through the opening I could see the blue air 
without, and the dark ivy which, like a bird, moved itself 
in the wind. As I laid myself down, there ran a thick, 
bright-coloured lizard over the wall, but Domenica con¬ 
soled me by saying that the poor little creature w'as more 
afraid of me than I of it; it would do me no harm! ami, 
after repeating over me an Ave Maria, she took the cradle 
over into the other niche where she and Benedetto slept, 

I made the sign of the holy cross, thought on my mother, 
on the Madonna, on my new parents, and on the executed 
robber’s bloody hand and foot which I had seen near the 
house, and these all mingled slrangely in my dreams this 
first night 

The next day began with rain, which continued for a 
whole week, and imprisoned us in the narrow room, in 
which was a half twilight, although the door stood open 
when the wind blew the rain the other way. I had to rock 
ihe baby which lay in the cradle. Domenica spun with 
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her spintlle ; told me tales of the robbers of the Cam})agna, 
who, however, did no harm; san" pious songs to me, 
taught me new ])rayers, and related to me new legends of 
saints which 1 had not heard before. Onions and bread 
were our customary food, and I thought them good; but I 
grew weary of myself shut up in that narrow room; and 
then Domenica just outside the door dug a little canal, a 
little winding I'ibor, where the yellow water flowed slowly 
away. Little sticks and reeds were my boats, which I 
made to sail past Home to Ostia; but, when the rain beat 
in too violently, the door was obliged to be shut, and we 
sat almost in the dark. Domenica spun, and I thought 
about the beautiful pictures in the convent church; seemed 
to see Jesus tossing past me in the boat; the Madonna on 
the cloud borne upw'ards by angels, and the tombstones 
■with the garlanded heads. 

’W'hen tlie rainy season was over, the heavens showed 
for whole months their unchangeable blue. I then ob¬ 
tained leave to go out, but not too far, nor too near to the 
river, because the soft ground might so easily fall in with 
me, said Domenica; many buffaloes also grazed there, 
■which w’er<‘ wild and dangerous, but, nevertheless, those 
liad for me a peculiar and strange interest. The some¬ 
thing demon-like in the look of the buffalo — the strange, 
red tire which gleamed in its eyeballs, awoke in me a 
feeling like that which drives the bird into the fangs of 
the snake. Their wild running, sw’ifter than the speed of 
a horse, their mutual combats, where force meets with 
force, attracted my whole attention. I scrawled figures in 
the sand to represent what 1 had seen, and, to make this 
the more intelligible, I sang it all in its own peculiar ■vrords 
to its own peculiar melody, to the great delight of old 
Domenica, wdio said that I was a wise child, and sang as 
sweetly as the angels in heaven. 

The sun burnt hotter day by day; its beams were like 
a sea of fire which streamed over the Campagna. The 
stagnant w'ater infected the air. We could only go out in 
the morning and evening. Such heat as this I had not 
known in Home upon the airy Monte Pincio, although I 
well remembered then the hot time ■w'hen the beggars 
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had prayed for a small coin, not for bread, but for a glass 
of iced water. I thought in particular about the delicious, 
green crater-melons which lay one on another, divided in 
halves, and showed the purple-red flesh with the black 
seeds: my lips were doubly parched with thinking of 
these. The sun burned perj)endicularly: my shadow 
seemed as if it would vanish under my feet. The buffa¬ 
loes lay like dead masses upon the burnt-up grass, or, ex¬ 
cited to madness, flew, with the speed of arrows, round in 
great circles. Thus my soul conceived an idea of the 
traveller’s suffering in the burning deserts of Africa. 

During two months we lay there like a wreck in the 
world’s sea. Not a single living creature visited us. All 
business was done in the night, or else in the early hours 
of morning. The unhealthy atmosphere and the scorching 
heat excited fever-fire in ray blood : not a single drop of 
any thing cold could be had for refreshment; every marsh 
was dried up ; warm, yellow water, flowed sleepily in the 
bed of the Til)er ; the juice of the melon was warm ; even 
wine, although it lay hidden among stones and rubbish, 
tasted sour and half-boiled, and not a cloud, not a single 
cloud, was to l)e seen on the horizon, — day and night 
always the everlasting, never-changing blue. Every evening 
and morning we prayed for rain, or else a fresh breeze ; 
every evening and morning, Dornenica looked to the moun¬ 
tains to see if no cloud raised itself, but night alone brought 
shade — the sultry shade of night ; the sirocco alone blew 
through the hf»t atmosphere for two long, long months. 

At the sun’s rise and setting alone was there a breath of 
fresh air ; but a dulness, a death-like lethargy produced by 
the heat, and the frightful weariness w'hich it occasioned, 
oppressed my whole being. Flies and all kind of tor¬ 
menting insects, which seemed destroyed by the heat, 
awoke at the first breath of air to redoubled life. They fell 
upon us in myriads with their poison-stings: the buffaloes 
often looked as if they were covered over with this buzzing 
swarm, which beset them as if they were carrion, until, 
tormented to madness, they betook themselves to the Tiber, 
and rolled themselves in the yellow water. The Roman, 
who in the hot summer days groans in the almost expiring 
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streets, and crawls along by the house-sides, as if he would 
drink up the shadow which is cast down from the walls, 
has still no idea of the sufferings in the Campagna, where 
every breath which he draws is sulphurous, poisonous fire; 
where insects and crawling things, like demons, torment 
him who is condemned to live in this sea of flame. 

September brought with it milder days; it sent out also 
Federigo one evening to make sketches of the burned*up 
landscape. He drew our singular house, the gallow’s, and 
the wild buffaloes. He gave me paper and pencils, that I 
silso might draw pictures, and promised that when he came 
next time he would take me with him for a day to Rome, 
that I should visit Fra Martino and Mariuccia, and all my 
friends, who seemed really to have quite forgotten me ; — 
but Federigo forgot me also. 

It was now November, and the most beautiful time 
which I had yet spent here. Cool airs were w’afted from 
the mountains, and every evening I saw in the clouds that 
rich colouring which is only found in the south, and which 
the painter cannot and dare not give to his pictures. The 
singular, olive-green clouds, on a grey ground, were to me 
floating islands from the garden of paradise ; the dark blue, 
on the contrary, those winch hung like crowns of fir-trees in 
the glowing fire of the evening heaven, seemed to me 
mountains of felicity, in wdiose valleys the beautiful angels 
played and fanned cool breezes -with their white wings. 

One evening as I sa,t sunk in my reveries, I found that 
I could gaze on the sun by looking through a finely- 
pricked leaf. Domenica said that it w'ould injure my 
eyes, and, to put an end to the sport, she fastened the door. 
The time went on wearily : I prayed her to let me go out, 
and, as she consented, I sprang up gladly, and opened the 
door; but at the same moment a man darted in so suddenly, 
that I was throwm to the ground: with equal speed he 
closed the door again. Scarcely had I perceived his pale, 
agitated countenance, and heard him, in a tone of distress, 
utter the name of the Madonna, when a violent blow so 
shattered the door, that it gave way and fell inward, and 
the whole opening was filled with the head of a buffalo, 
which glared upon us with his malicious, fiery eyes. 
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Doraenica gave a scream, seized me by the arm, and 
sprang up several stops of the ladder wliich led to tlie 
upper room. The stranjier, j)ale as death, cast his eyes 
timidly around him, and perceiving Jlenedetto’s gun, 
which, in case of nocturnal inroads, always hung on the 
wall ready-charged, he seized it in a moment. I heard 
the report, and saw in the cloud of smoke how he had shot 
the beast through the forehead. It stood immovcably 
there, squeezed into the narrow doorway, and could neither 
come forward nor be moved backward. 

But, all ye saints!" exclaimed Domenica, “what 
have you done.^ You have really taken the life of the 
beast !” 

“ Blessed be Madonna ! " replied the stranger ; “ she 
has saved my life, and thou wast my good angel! ” said he, 
lifting me from the ground. Thou openedst the door of 
salvation for me !" He was yet quite pale, and the cold 
sweat-drops stood upon his forehead. 

M e heard immediately by his speech that he was no 
foreigner, and saw' that he must be a noble from Rome. 
He related, moreover, that it was his pleasure to collect 
flow'ers and plants ; that for this purpose he had left his 
carriage at Ponte Molle*, and w'as going along the banks 
of the Tiber. Not far from us he had fallen upon the 
buflaloes, one of which had immediately followed him, 
and he alone was saved by the nearness of our house, and 
by the door suddenly opening, as if by miracle. 

“Holy Maria, pray for us!” exclaimed Domenica; 
“ yes, she has saved you, the holy mother of God! and 
my little Antoaio was one of her elect! yes, she loves him ! 
Exceilenza does not know what a child that is! read can 
he every thing, whether it is printed or written I and draw 
so naturally, that one can see directly whatever it is meant 
for. The dome of St. Peter’s, the buffaloes, ay, even fat 
Father Ambrosius, has he drawn ; and then for his voice ! 
Exceilenza should hear him sing ; the Pope’s singers could 
not excel him; and besides that, he is a good child, a 
straijge ciiild. I would not praise him w'hen he is present, 
because children cannot bear praise ; but he deserves it 1 ” 

• Pons Milvius. 
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'Mie is, then, not your own son?” inquired the 
stranger; “ lie is too young for that.” 

‘‘And I am too old,” replied she. “No, an old fig- 
tree has no such little heart-shoots; the poor child has no 
other father and mother in the world than me and my 
Benedetto. But we will not part with him, even when we 
liave not a stiver left of the money! But then, Holy Mr- 
gin!” said she, interrupting herself, and taking hold of 
the horns of the buffalo, from the head of which the blood 
streamed into the room, “ we must have this beast away ! 
one can neither come in nor go out. Ah, yes! it is jammed 
in quite last. AV'e can't get out before Benedetto comes. 
If it only do not bring us into trouble that the beast is 
killed!” 

“ You may be quite easy, good woman,” said the 
stranger; “ I will answ'er for all. Y'ou have heard, per¬ 
haps, of the Borghese ? ” 

“O rrincipe! ” exclaimed Domenica, and kissed his 
clothes ; but he pressed her hand, and took mine between 
his, as he desired her to take me in the morning to Rome, 
to the Borghese Palace, where he lived, and to which 
family he belonged. Tears filled t!)e eyes of my old 
foster-mother on account of his great favour, as she called 
it. My abominable scratches upon bits of ])aper, which 
she liad preserved with as much care as if they had been 
the sketches of a Michael Angelo, most now he brought out. 
Kxcellen/.a must see every thing which had pleased her, 
atul 1 w'as proud hecanse he smiled, patted my cheeks, and 
said tivat I was a little Salvator Rosa. 

“Yes,” said Ihnuenica, “is it not extraordinary for a 
child? and is it not so natural that one can jdainly see 
what all is nu'ant for? The buffaloes, the boats, and our 
little house. See ! and tliat is meant for me! it is just 
like me ; only it wants colouring, for that he can’t do with 
])encil. Now, sing for Excelletiza!” said she to me; 
“ sing as wa ll as thou eanst, with thy own words ! Y’^es, 
lie can put togetlier whole histories and sermons as well as 
any monk! Nay, let us hear! Excellenza is a gracious 
gentleman, he wishes it, and thou kuowest how to keep 
tune.” 
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The stranger smiled, and amused himself with us both. 
That Domeiiica should think my improvisation quite a 
masterpiece was a thing of course; but what I sang, and 
how, I remember not, and yet that the Madonna, Excel- 
lenza, and the buffalo, were the poetical triad of the whole, 
I recollect distinctly. Excellenza sat silent, and Domenica 
read in this silence astonishment at my getiius. 

‘‘ Bring the boy with you,” were the first words which 
he spoke. “ I will expect you early to-morrow morning. 
Yet, no—come in the evening, an hour before the Ave 
Maria. When you come, my people shall be instructed 
immediately to admit you. But how am 1 to get out? 
Have you any other mode of exit than this where the 
beast lies? and how shall I, without any danger from the 
buffaloes, get to my carriage at Ponte Molle ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, getting out,” said Domenica ; “ there is no pos¬ 
sibility of that for Excellenza. I can, to be sure, and so 
can the rest of us ; but it is no w ay for such a great gen¬ 
tleman ! Above here there is a hole where one can creep 
out, and then slide down quite well; that even I can do 
in my old age! but it is, as I said, not quite the thing for 
strangers and grand gentlefolks ! ” 

Excellenza mounted in the meantime up the narrow 
steps, stuck his head through the hole in the wall, and 
declared it was as good a W'ay as the steps of the Capitol. 
The buffaloes had betaken themselves long ago to the 
Tiber, and on the road, not far from us, went a crow'd of 
peasants sleepily and slowly along the great highway. 
These he would join : behind their waggon, laden with 
reeds, he was safe from the buflraloes, if these ventured on 
a new attack. Yet once more he impressed it upon old 
Domenica to come the next day. an iiour before the Ave 
Maria, extended his hand to her to kiss, stroked my cheek, 
and let himself slide down the thick ivy. We soon saw 
him overtake the waggon, behind which he vanished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VISIT IN THE BOHGIIESE PALACE. -END OP THE HISTOHT OP 

MY CHILDHOOD. 


Bkistepetto and a couple of herdsmen afterwards removed 
the animal from the doorway ; there w’as a great talking 
and gossiping ; but that which I distinctly remember was, 
that next morning, before break of day, 1 was awake and 
up, because towards evening I was going to the city with 
Domenica. My Sunday clothes, which had lain for many 
months under lock and key, were now brought out, and a 
lovfly rose was fastened into my little hat. My shoes were 
the w'orst part of my habiliments, and it would have been 
a difficult thing to decide whether they were that which 
they were called, or were not rather a pair of antique Ro¬ 
man sandals. 

How long v;as it across the Campagna now, and how 
the sun burned ! Never in later times has the wine of Fa- 
lernia and Cyprus tasted more delicious to me than the 
water which now' poured from the mouth of the stone lion 
in the Piazzo del Popolo.* 1 pressed my warm cheek 
to the jaws of the lion, and let the water spout over my 
head, to the great horror of Domenica, since by so doing 
my dress was w-et and my hair disorderly. In the mean¬ 
time we strolled down the Via Ripetta, towards the 
liorghese Palace. How often before now had I, and Do¬ 
menica no less, gone past this building without regarding 
it otherw'ise than any other indifferent object: but now 
we stood and contemphited it in regular silence ; all seemed 
so great to us, so magnificent, so rich, and especially the 

♦ In coming to Home from the north, the way i>ussc$ through the gate del 
Popolo, and the traveller then finds himself in t,l)e large, beautiful Piazzo del 
Popolo, which lies between tlie Tiber and Monte Pincio. On either hand he 
sees, under the sliaiieof cypresses and acacias, modern statues and fountains; 
and in the middle of the square, between the well-known four stone lions, 
stands an obelisk of the time of Sesostris. Beyond lie the three straight street^ 
Via Babuiiio, II thirso, and Via Itip'-tta, two uniform churches terminating 
the principal one. II Corso. No city can have a more pleasant, more gay, 
cheerful api)earaDce than old Rome irum this point— Author's note. 
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long silken curtains in the windows. We knew Excellenza 
within there; lie was actually at our house yesterday; that 
gave a peculiar interest to the whole. I shall never forget 
the strange tremor which the pomp of the building and 
of the rooms ])roduced in me. 1 had talked quite fami¬ 
liarly with Excellenza: he was, in reality, a human being 
like all the rest of us; but all this possession, this magni¬ 
ficence ! — yes, now I saw the glory which shows tlie 
difference between saints and men. In the centre of the 
palace four lofty whitewashed colonnades, filled w'ith 
statues and busts, inclosed a little garden * ; tall aloes and 
cactuses grew up the pillars ; citron-trees stood there with 
grass-green fruit which was not yet yellowed by the sun. 
Two dancing Bacchantes held a water-bowl aloft, but so 
obliquely that the water streamed upon their shoulders; 
tall water-plants drooped over them their juicy, green 
leaves. How cool, green, and fragrant, was every thing 
here in comparison with the sterile, biirnt-uj>, burning 
Campagna! 

lEe ascended the broad marble steps. Beautiful statues 
stood in niches, before one of which Domenica knelt, and 
piously made the sign of the cross. She thought that it 
was the Madonna; afterwards 1 learned that it was \’osta, 
the lioly virgin also of a more ancient lime. Servants in 
rich livery received us: they met us so kindly that my 
fear would somewhat have abated had not the hall been so 
large and so magnificent! 'J’he floor was of marble, as 
smooth as glass, and on all the walls hung lieautiful pic¬ 
tures ; and where these were not, the walls were covered 
with, looking-glass, Jtod painted with angels that bore gar¬ 
lands and sprays of flowers, and with beautiful birds that 
extended tlieir broad wings and pecked at red and golden 
fruit. Never liad I seen any thing so splendid ! 

We had to wait a few moments, and tlu ii Excellenza en¬ 
tered, accompanied by a beautiful lady dressed in white, with 
large, lively eyes, which she riveted upon us. She looked 
at me with a singularly penetrating but kind glance, stroked 
ray Iwiir from my forehead, and said to him, Yes, as I 

• This little garden has been since then altered into a llagged court.— 
Author's note. 
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said, an angel has saved you! I’ll wager that there are 
wings under that Ugly, narrow jacket." 

No,’’ replied he, I read in his red cheeks that the 
Tiber will send many waves to the sea before his wings 
shoot out; the old mother will rather not that he should 
fly away. That’s true, is it not? You would not like to 
part with him ? " 

“ No ; that would be the same as blocking up the door 
and window of rny little liouse ! then it would be dark and 
lonesome; no, I can't part with the sweet child ! ” 

But for this one evening," said the lady, ^Mie can stop 
some hours with us, and then you can fetch him ; you have 
beautiful moonlight to go back in, and you are not afraid of 
robbers ? " 

Yes, the boy stops here for an hour, and you, in the 
meantiine, can go and buy one thing and another that you 
have need of at home,” said Excellenza, and thrust a little 
purse into Domenica’s hand. I heard no more, for the 
lady took me with her into the hall, and left him and the 
old mother together. 

The rich splendour, the high-born company, quite daz¬ 
zled me. Now 1 looked at the smiling angel-children that 
peeped forth from among the green vine-leaves on the 
walls; now on the violet-stockinged senators and the red- 
legged cardinals, who had always appeared to me as a sort 
of demi-gods, but in whose circle I seemed now to be re¬ 
ceived. But, above all, my eye was attracted to the beau¬ 
tiful Cupid which, like a lovely child, rode upon the ugly 
dolphin, which threw up two great streams of water, that 
fell back again into the basin in which it sw'am in the 
middle of the hall. 

The high-bred company, nay, even the cardinals and 
senators, smiled to me a welcome, and a young, handsome 
man, dressed as an officer of the papal guard, extended to 
me his hand, when the young lady introduced me as her 
uncle’s good angel. They asked me a thousand questions, 
to which I readily replied, and soon resounded laughter 
and the clapping of hands. Excellenza came up, and said 
that I must sing them a song, which I did willingly. The 
young officer gave me a glass of foaming wine, which he 

E 
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invited me to drink, but the young lady shook her head 
and took the glass from me before I had emptied it. Like 
fire and flame the wine went through my blood. The 
oflicer said that I must sing about the handsome lady who 
stood smiling beside me, and I joyfully did as he desired. 
Heaven knows what I mixed up together; but my stream of 
words passed for eloquence, my boldness for wit; and be¬ 
cause 1 was a poor lad from the Carapagna, the w'hole bore 
the stamp of genius. All applauded me, and the officer 
himself took a beautiful wreath of laurel from a bust which 
stood in a corner, and placed it, half smiling, on my head. 
The whole was a jest, yet I regarded it as sober earnest¬ 
ness—as a homage which made me happy, and made this 
the brightest moment of my life. I sang to them the 
songs which Mariuccia and Domenica had taught me; de¬ 
scribed to them the wicked eyes of the buffaloes and our 
room in the ruined tomb. Only too quickly ]>assed the 
time • I must now go home again with my old foster- 
mother. Laden with cakes, fruit, and several silver coins, 
I followed her: she was as happy as I was; had made 
many purchases — articles of clothing, cooking-vessels, and 
two great bottles of wine. The evening was infinitely 
beautiful. The night slumbered upon trees and shrubs, 
but high above us hung the full moon which, like a lovely 
golden boat in the far outspread dark blue sea of air, sent 
down coolness over the burnt-up Campagna. 

I thought upon the rich saloon, the kind lady, and the 
many applauding claps; dreamed, both waking and sleep¬ 
ing, the same delicious dream, which -was speedily to be 
reality—beautiful reality. 

More than once was I fetched to Rome. The lovely, 
friendly lady, amused herself with my peculiar turn of 
mind; she made me tell her tales, talk to her just as I did 
to old Domenica; she had great delight in it, and praised 
me to Excellenza. He, too, was kind to me, doubly kind, 
inasmuch as he was the innocent cause of my mother's 
death; for he it was who sat in the carriage when the run¬ 
away horses passed over her head. The beautiful lady 
was called Francesca; she often took me with her into the 
rich picture-gallery which the Borghese Palace contained ; 
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jmy naive questions and observations on the glorious pic¬ 
tures made her smile she told them again to others, and 
all laughed with her. In the mornings the hall was filled 
with strangers, who came from beyond the mountains. 
Artists sate and copied various paintings; but in the after¬ 
noons the pictures were left to their own solitude; then 
Francesca and I went in, and she related to me many his¬ 
tories, to which the pictures gave occasion. 

‘^The Seasons,” by Francesca Albani, were, beyond all 
others, my favourite pieces ; the beautiful, joyous, angel- 
children, Loves, as she taught me to call them, were as if 
creations of my own dreams. How deliciously they were 
staggering about in the ])icture of Spring 1 A crowd of 
them were sharpening arrows, whilst one of them turned 
round the great grindstone, and two otliers, floating above, 
poured water upon it. In summer they flew among the 
tree branches which were loaded with fruit, which they 
plucked. They swam in the fresh water, and played with 
it. Autumn brought the pleasures of the chase. Cupid 
sits with a torch in his hand, in his little chariot, which 
two of his comrades draw; whilst Love beckons to the brisk 
hunter, and shows him the place where they can rest them¬ 
selves side by side. Winter has lulled all the little ones to 
sleep; soundly and fast they lie slumbering around. The 
Nymphs steal their quivers and arrows, which they throw 
on the fire, that there may be an end of the dangerous 
weapons. 

• \Thy angels were called Loves ? why they went about 
shooting ?—yes, there were many things of which I wanted 
to have a plainer explanation than Francesca at this mo¬ 
ment gave me. 

Thou must read thyself about them,” said she; there 
is a great deal with which thou must become acquainted, 
but the beginning is not attractive ! The whole day long 
thou must sit on a bench with thy book, not play with the 
goats in the Campagna, or go here and there looking after 
thy little friends! Which now shouldst thou like best, 
either to ride with a helmet and sword beside the coach of 
the holy father, and wear a fine suit of armour from head 
to foot, like that in which thou hast seen Fabiani, or to 
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understand all the beautiful pictures which thou seest here, 
know the whole, world around thee, and a thousand his¬ 
tories far more beautiful than those which I have told 
thee?" 

But can I then never again come to thee ? ” asked I; 
can I not live with good Domenica ? " 

‘‘ Dost thou still remember thy mother, thy dear home 
with her ? Then thou desiredst ever to remain there ; 
thought not of Domenicji, not of me ; and now we are 
both of us so much to thee. In a short time this may be 
^ain the case; and so it goes through one’s whole life.” 

But you two are not dead, like my mother!" I re¬ 
plied, with tears in my eyes. 

Die or part must we all! There will come a time 
when we shall not be altogether as we are now, and I then 
would know thee joyful and happy.” 

A torrent of tears was my answer; I felt very unhappy, 
without properly knowing how to explain the cause of my 
being so. Francesca patted me on the cheek, and said 
that I was quite too sensitive, and that this was not at all 
good in the world. Now came Excellenza, and the young 
officer with him, w'ho had placed the garland on my head 
the first time I had improvised before him. He w'as called 
Fabiani, and was also very fond of me. 

There is a marriage, a splendid marriage at the Villa 
Borghese,” was shouted, some evenings afterwards, till it 
reached Domenica’s poor house on the (’ampagna. Fran¬ 
cesca was the bride of Fabiani, and must now, in a few^ 
days, accompany him to his seat near Florence. The 
marriage was celebrated at the Villa Borghese, just in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, in the beautiful thick grove 
of laurels and evergreen oaks, where the lofty pines, 
winter and summer, lift up their perpetually bright green 
crowns into the blue airl*; Then, as now, was that grove a 
place of recreation for the Homans, as well as for strangers. 
Rich equipages rolled alonjg the thick oak-alleys; white 
swans swam oh ^the still lakes, within Avhich the weeping 
willow was mirrored, and tkhere artificial cascades fell over 
blocks of stone. High^-breasted Roman women, with 
fiashing eyes, rolled forth to the festival, and looked 
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proudly down upon the life-enjoying peasant-girl, who 
danced upon the highway to the music of her tambourine. 
Old Domenica went with me all the long way across the 
Campagna, that we also might be together at the bridal of 
our benefactress. Outside the garden, where the tall aloes 
grew up like espaliers along the white wall, we stood and 
saw the lights shine in the windows. Francesca and Fa- 
biani were married. From the saloon came forth to us the 
sound of music ; and from the green plain, on which the 
amphitheatre Avas erected, rockets mounted, aud beautiful 
fireworks played in the blue air. The shadows of a lady 
and gentleman were seen on the curtains of one of the lofty 
windows. It is he and she!” said Domenica. The 
shadows bent towards each other in the half-darkened 
window as if to unite in a kiss, I saw my old foster- 
mother fold her hands and pray; 1 also sank down in¬ 
voluntarily before the black cypresses, and prayed for my 
excellent signora: Domenica kneeled with me. May 
they be happy ! ” and now rained the fire like a thousand 
fallen stars, as if in token of assent from heaven. But my 
good old mother wept, wept for me, wdio was soon to be 
separated from Ijer. Excellenza had purchased me a place 
in the Jesuits’ school, where 1 was to be brought up with 
other children, and to a more splendid life than old Dome¬ 
nica arnl the Campagna could afford me. 

It is now for the last time,” said the old mother, 
that we two, whilst my eyes are yet open, shall go 
together over the Campagna I Thy feet will tread on 
polished floors, and on gay carpets: these old Domenica 
has not; but thoU hast lieen a good child; thou wilt 
remain so, and never forget me and poor Benedetto ! Oh, 
God ! yet can a dish of roasted chesnuts make thee happy 
Thou shalt sit and blow up the reeds, and I will see God's 
angel in thy eyes, when the reeds burn, and the poor 
chesnuts roast; so glad wilt thou never more be with so 
small a gift ! The thistles of the Campagna bear yet red 
flowers ; upon the polished floors of the rich there grow 
no straws, and the ground is smooth, one falls so easily 
there I Never forget that thou wast a poor child, my little 
Antonio. Remember that thou must see and not see, hear 
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and not hear; then thou wilt get through the world. 
Some day, when our Lord has called away me and Bene¬ 
detto, when the little child which thou hast rocked goes 
creeping through life with a poor husband in the Campagna, 
thou wilt, perhaps, then go past in tliy own chariot, or on 
a fine horse ; halt thou before the old tomb-chamber where 
thou hast slept, played, and lived with us, and thou wilt 
see strangers living there, who will bow themselves deeply 
before thee. Haughty thou wilt not be, but think upon 
old times, think upon old Domenica ! Look in at the place 
where the chesnuts were cooked, and where thou rockedst 
the little child. Thou wilt think upon thy own poor 
childhood, thou heart’s darling child!" With this she 
kissed me, and clasped me closely to her breast and wept: 
it seemed to me as if my heart w'ould break. 

Our return home and her words were to me far more 
distressing than our parting, even somewhat later; then 
she said nothing, but only w'ept; and when we were outside 
the door she ran back, and took down the old, half- 
blackened picture of the Madonna, which was pasted behind 
the door, and gave it to me; I had kissed it so often—it 
was the only thing which she had to give me. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SCHOOI,-IJFS.-HABEAS DAHnAH.-DIVINA COMKDIA. -THE 

senator’s nephew. 

Signora had journeyed away with her husband ; I was 
become a scholar in the school of the Jesuits ; new occu¬ 
pations engrossed me; new acquaintances presented them¬ 
selves ; the dramatical portion of my life began to unfold 
itself. Here years compress themselves together; every 
hour is rich in change, a whole cycle of pictures, which, 
now seen from a distant point of view, melt together into 
one great painting—my school-life. As it is to the 
stranger who for the first time ascends the mountains, and 
now looks down from above over a sea of clouds and mist. 
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which, by degrees, raises itself or separates, so that now a 
mountain-top with a city peeps forth; now the sun-illumined 
part of a valley reveals itself. Thus comes forward and 
changes the world of ray mind. Lands and cities, about 
which I had never dreamed, lay hid behind the mountains 
which bounded the Carapagna: history peopled every 
portion of the earth for me, and sang to me strange 
legends and adventures; every flower, every plant, con¬ 
tained a meaning; but most beautiful to me appeared ray 
fatherland, the glorious Italia I 1 was proud of being 
a Roman ; every point in my native city was dear and in¬ 
teresting to me ; the broken capitals, which were thrown 
down as corner-stones in the narrow streets, were to me 
holy relics—Memnon’s pillars, which sang strangely to 
my heart. The reeds by the Tiber whispered to me of 
Romulus and Remus; triumphal arches, pillars, and 
statues, impressed upon me yet more deeply the history of 
my fatherland. I lived in its classical antiquity, and the 
present time, that will speak for itself: my teacher of 
history gave me praise and honour for it. 

Every society, the political as well as the spiritual, as¬ 
semblies in the taverns, and the elegant circles around the 
card-tables of the rich, all have their harlequin ; he bears 
now a mace, orders, or ornaments: a school has him no 
less. The young eyes easily discover the butt of their jests. 
We had ours, as well as any other club, and ours was the 
most solemn, the most grumbling, growling, preaching of 
harlequins, and, on that account, the most exquisite. 
The Abbe Habbas Dahdah, an Arab by descent, but edu¬ 
cated from his earliest childhood in the papal jurisdic¬ 
tion, was at this time the guide and director of our taste, 
the ajsthetical head of the Jesuit school, nay, of the 
Academia Tiberina. 

In later years I have often reflected on poetry, that 
singular, divine inspiration. It appears to me like the 
rich gold ore in the mountains; refinement and education 
are the wise workmen who know how to purify it. Some¬ 
times purely unmixed ore-dust is met with, the lyrical 
improvisation of the poet by nature. One vein yields 
gold, another silver; but there are also tin, and even more 
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ordinary metals found, which are not to be despised, and 
which sometimes can, with polishing and adorning, be 
made to look like gold and silver. According to these 
various metals I now rank my poets, as golden, silver, 
copper, and iron men. But after these comes a new class, 
who only work in simple potter's clay — the poetasters — 
yet who desire as much to be admitted to the true guild. 
Habbas Dahdah was one of these, and had just ability 
sufficient to make a sort of ware, which with a kind of 
poetical facility he overwhelmed people, with whom, as 
regarded deep feeling and poetical spirit, he could not 
measure himself. Easy, flexile verses, and the artistical 
formation of them, so that they only brought before the eye 
existences, hearts, and other such things, obtained from him 
admiration and applause. 

It might be, therefore, perhaps only the very peculiar 
melody of Petrarch’s sonnets that attracted him to this 
poet. Perhaps, also, only fashion, or a fixed idea, a bright 
gleam in the sickliness of his views, for Petrarch and Hab- 
bas Dahdali were extremely different beings. He com¬ 
pelled us to learn by heart almost a fourth part of the long 
epic poem, Africa,” where salt tears and blows rained 
down in honour of Scipio.* 

The profoundness of Petrarch was daily impressed upon 
us. ^‘Superficial poets,” said he, those who only paint 
with water-colours, children of fancy, are the very spawn 
of corruption ; and among the very greatest of these that 
Dante, who set heaven, earth, and hell, in movement to 
obtain immortality, which Petrarch has already w'on by a 
single little sonnet — is, in my estimation, petty, very 
petty ! To be sure he could write verse ! It is these 
billows of sound w'^hich carry his Tower of Babel to the 
latest age. If he had only followed his first plan, and had 
■written in Latin, he would have shown study ; but that 
was inconvenient to him, and so he wrote in the vulgate, 
which we now have. ‘It is a stream,’ says Boccaccio, 

* In ordnr to immortaliso himself and the Scipios, Petrarch wrote an epic 
poem called “ Africa,” wliich is now forgotten in the glory of his melodious 
sonnets to Laura, which he himself did not set any high value upon.—Auator’s 
note. 
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' through which a lion can swim, and a lamb may walk.’ 
I fiiul not this depth and this simplicity. There is in him 
no right foundation, an eternal swaying between the past 
and tlie present ! But Petrarch, that apostle of the truth, 
did not exhibit his mettle with the pen by placing a dead 
pope or emperor in hell; he stood in his time like the 
Chorus in the Greek tragedy, a male Cassandra, warning 
and blaming popes and princes. Face to face he dared to 
say to Charles the Fourth, ‘ One can see in thee that virtues 
are not heritable 1' When Rome and Paris wished to 
offer him the garland, he turned to his contemporaries 
■with a noble self-consciousness, and bade them to declare 
aloud whether he were worthy to be crowned as a poet. 
For three days he submitted to an examination as if he 
were a regular schoolboy like you, before he would ascend 
the Capitol, where the King of Naples hung around him 
the purj)le mantle, and the Roman senate gave to him the 
laurel crown which Dante never obtained.” 

Such was every oration which he made, to elevate Pe¬ 
trarch and depreciate Dante, instead of placing the noble 
pair side by side, like the fragrant night-violet and the 
blooming rose. We had to learn all his sonnets by heart. 
Of Dante we read not a word ; and I only learned through 
the censure of IIabbas Dahdah that he had occupied him¬ 
self with heaven, purgatory, and hell, — three elements 
which attracte4 me in the highest degree, and inspired me 
with the greatest desire to become acquainted with his 
works. But this could only be done in secret; Habbas 
Dahdah would never have forgiven me meddling with this 
forbidden fruit. 

One day as I was walking on the Piazzo Navone, among 
the piled-up oranges, and the iron wares which lay on the 
ground, among the old clothes, and all that chaos of rags 
which this place exhibits, I came upon a table of old books 
and prints. There lay caricatures of maccaroni-sw'allowers. 
Madonnas with the sword in the bleeding heart, and such¬ 
like highly dissimilar things. A single volume of Metas- 
tasio drew my attention ; I had a paolo in my pocket— a 
great sum for me, and the last remains of the scudi w'hich 
Excellenza had given me half a year before for pocket- 
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money. I was willing to expend a few bajocci* on ]\Ietas- 
tasiOj but I could not separate myself from my whole 
paolo. ’’J’he bargain was nearly closed, when my eyes 
caught a titlepage, ‘SiDivinaCommedia di Dante ”—my for¬ 
bidden fruit of the tree of the knowdedge of good and evil! 
I threw down Metastasio, and seized the other; but the 
price of this was too high for me, three paoli I could not 
raise. I turned the money in my hand till it burned like 
fire, but it w'ould not double itself, and I could only beat 
dow n the seller to that price. This was the best book in 
Italy — the first poetical w'ork in the world, he said ; and 
a stream of eloquence over Dante, the depreciated Dante 
of Habbas Dahdah, poured from the lips of the honest 
man. 

“ Every leaf,” said he, is as good as a sermon. He is 
a prophet of God, under whose guidance one passes through 
the flames of hell, and through the eternal paradise. You 
do not know him, young gentleman ! or otherwise you 
would immediately give the price if I aske<l a scudi for 
him ! For your whole life long you have then the most 
beautiful book of the fatherland, and that for two poor 
paoli!” 

Ah! I would willingly have given three if I had but 
had them, but now it was with me as with the fox and the 
sour grapes; I.also would show my wisdom, and retailed 
a part of Habbas Dahdah’s oration against* Dante, whilst 
I exalted Petrarch. 

Yes, yes ! ” said the bookseller, after he had vindicated 
his poet with much violence and warmth, “ you are too 
young, and I am too mucli of a layman to be able to judge 
such people. They may both be very good in their way ! 
You have not read him! you cannot! A young, warm 
fellow cannot cherish bitterness against a world’s prophet! ” 

As I now honestly confessed to him that my opinion was 
merely founded upon the judgment of my teacher, out of 
inspiration for his poet’s works he seized the book and threw 
it to me, demanding only, in return for the paolo short, 

* A scudo contains ten paoli, and a paolo ten bajocci: these last are copper 
coins, the other silver_ Author's note. 
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that I would now read it, and not condemn the pride of 
Italy, his beloved, divine Dante. 

O how happy that book made me! It was now my 
own, my own for ever. I had alwafs cherished a doubt 
of the bitter judgment of Habbas Dahdah; my curiosity 
and the warmth of the bookseller excited me in the highest 
degree, so that I could hardly wait for the moment when, 
unseen by others, I could begin the book. 

A new life was now opened to me; my imagination 
found in Dante an undiscovered America, where nature 
operated ;>n a larger and more luxuriant scale than I had 
before seen, where were more majestic mountains, a richer 
pomp of colour. I took in the great whole, and suffered 
and enjoyed with the immortal singer. The inscription 
over the entrance to hell rung within me, during my wan¬ 
dering with him below, like the tolling for the last judg¬ 
ment . — 

“ Through me ye enter the al>o<le of woe; 

Through me to endless sorrow are ye brought; 

Through me amid the souls accurst ye go. 

Justice did first my lofty Maker move ; 

By power Almighty was my fabric wrought, 

By highest wisdom, and by primal love.” • 

I saw in that air, ever black, like the sand of the 
desert which is whirled by the tempest, the race of Adam 
falling like leaves in autumn, whilst lamenting spirits 
howled in the torrent of air. Tears filled my eyes at 
the sight of noble, lofty beings who, unparticipants of 
Christianity, had here their abode. Homer, Socrates, 
Brutus, Virgil, and many others, the noblest and best of 
antiquity, were here, for ever remote from Paradise. It 
was not enough for me that Dante had made every thing as 
comfortable and well as it could be in hell. Existence 
there was yet a grief without suffering, a hopeless longing; 
they belonged still to the realm of the damned, were in¬ 
closed by the deep marshes of hell, from which the sighs 
of the damned rose up bubble on bubble of poisonous and 
pestilent vapour. Wherefore had not Christ, when he was^ 
down in hell, and again ascended to the right hand of the 


* Wright’s Dante. 
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Father, taken all with him out of the Valley of Longing ? 
Could love make a selection among the equally unfor¬ 
tunate? I forgot entirely that the whole was but a fiction. 
The deep sigh froiaiithe sea of boiling pitch went to my 
heart; I saw them, saw the herd of Simonists come up, 
and the demons that pushed them down again with their 
sharp forks. The living descriptions stamped themselves 
deeply on my soul, and mingled in my ideas by day and 
my dreams by night. Often when I slept they heard me 
exclaim, “ Pape Satan, alepp Satan Pape ! " They fancied 
that 1 had combats with the Devil, and it was reminis¬ 
cences of that which 1 had read that I repeated. 

In the hours of instruction my mind wandered — a 
thousand ideas thronged in upon me. With the utmost 
willingness to do so, I could not drive them away. ‘‘ W’'hat 
art thou thinking of, Antonio ? ” they exclaimed to me ; 
and shame and terror overwhelmed me, for I knew' very 
well w'hat I w'as thinking of, — but to leave Dante, and 
not to finish wandering, was to me impossible. 

The day seemed to me long and oppressive, like the 
gilded mantle of lead which the hypocrite was compelled 
to wear in the hell of Dante. "NVith uneasiness of heart I 
crept to my forbidden fruit, and drew in images of terror, 
W’hich punished me for my imagined sins. Nay, I felt 
even the sting of the snakes of the pit, which stung and 
W'rithed about in flames, wherefrom they, revivified like the 
phtenix, ascended again to spit out their poison. 

The other scholars w'ho slept in the same room with me 
were often awoke in the night by my cries, and told of my 
strange, disconnected talk about hell and the damned. The 
old custodian had seen oru? morning, to his terror, that I 
had raised myself up in bed, with my eyes open, yet fast 
asleep, called upon Lucifer, and wrestled with him, until 
quite exhausted I had sunk back on the pillow. 

It was now the universally received opinion that I had 
combats with the Evil One; my bed was sprinkled with 
holy w'ater, I was enjoined to repeat a certain number of 
prayers before 1 laid myself in bed. Nothing could 
operate more injuriously on my health than exactly this 
mode of treatment ; my blood w'as put only into a greater 
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State of ferment thereby, and I myself into a more anxious 
condition, for I knew the cause of all this, and saw how I 
betrayed it. At length I reached the point of transition, 
and came out of the storm into a sorlHof calm. 

Among all the scholars no one stood higher, either by 
abilites or birth, than Bernardo, the life-rejoicing, almost 
dissolute Bernardo. It was his daily jest to ride upon the 
projecting spout high above the fourth story, and to ba¬ 
lance himself upon a board between the two corner win¬ 
dows under the roof. All the uproars in our little school 
kingdom were attributed to him, and that mostly with 
justice. It was wished that the stillness and repose of the 
convent might be diflPused over us and the whole building, 
but Bernardo was the disturbing Kobold, yet he never 
showed himself to be malicious. It was only with regard 
to Habbas Bahdah that he played a little with the black 
colouring, and then these two were always on bad terms. 
But this did not annoy Bernardo. He was the nephew 
of a senator of Rome, was possessed of great wealth, and 
had brilliant pro.spects in life, for Fortune,” said Habbas 
Dahdah, “ threw her pearls into the hollow trees and 
passed over the slender pines.” 

Bernardo had his determined opinion in every thing; 
and when, among his school companions, he could not 
make his word eftective, his hands came to his service, in 
order to inoculate his sap-green ideas upon the back of the 
refractory; he was always, therefore, the dominant spirit. 
Although we were of natures extremely dissimilar, there 
still existed between us the best understanding. I was, to 
be sure, always the one who yielded; but even this gave 
him occasion to deride me. 

Antonio!” said he, I would cudgel you if I only 
knew that, by so doing, I could excite a little gall in you. 
If you would only for once show some character—strike 
me in the face with your clenched fist when I laugh at 
you, then I could be your most faithful friend; but now 
I must give up every hope of you ! ” 

One morning, when we were alone together in the great 
hall, he seated himself upon the table before me, looked 
into my face, laughing, and said,— 
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"You are, however, a greater villain than I! You 
play, indeed, an excellent comedy! For this, folks have 
their bed sprinkled, and their persons fumed. If you do 
not guess why, I do. You read Dante’s ‘ Commedia !’ ” 

I grew crimson, and inquired how he could accuse me 
of such a thing. 

*• Have you not to-night described the devil to me in 
sleep, just out of the ‘ Divina Commedia ?' Shall I tell you 
a story ? You are possessed of much fancy, and can enjoy 
yourself over such descriptions. In hell, there are not 
merely fire-seas and infected moors, as you know very well 
from Dante, but also great pools all frozen over; ice, and 
ice, where the souls are eternally frozen fast: when one 
has passed these, one descends to the very deepest depth, 
where they are who have betrayed their benefactors ; con¬ 
sequently there is Lucifer, the rebel against God,—our 
greatest benefactor. He stands sunk up to the breast in 
ice, with outstretched jaws, in which he holds fast Brutus, 
Cassius, and Judas Iscariot; and this last has his head 
downwards, whilst the grim Lucifer shakes his monstrous 
bat’s wings. See, my son, when one has once seen the 
fellow, one does not very soon forget him. I made ac¬ 
quaintance with him in Dante’s hell; and you have 
described him to a hair this night, in your sleep. There¬ 
fore, I say to you, how it is you have been reading Dante; 
but then you werehonester than now. You bade me be 
silent, and mentioned by name our amiable Habbas 
Dahdah. Confess it only, now you are awake! I will 
not betray you. That is at last something in you that I 
can like. Yes, yes, I had always a sort of hope of you. 
But how have you got hold of the book ? From me you 
might have had it; I possessed myself of it immediately, 
for, when Habbas Dahdah spoke ill of it, I conceived the 
idea that it was worth the trouble of reading. The thick 
volume regularly terrified me; but, that I might laugh at 
him, I took it in hand, and now I am reading it for the 
third time. Is not hell brilliant.^ Where do you think 
that Habbas Dahdah will go? He may do with either 
hot or cold!” 

My secret was now betrayed; but I could depend on 
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Bernardo’s silence. A more con6dential connexion was 
knit between us. Our conversation, when we were alone, 
turned upon the Divina Commedia; ” that occupied and 
inspired me; and I must converse on tliat which employed 
my soul and my thoughts. Dante, and his immortal 
work,” was, therefore, the first of ray poems which I wrote 
down. 

In my edition of the Divina Commedia,” there was a 
life of the author, a mere sketch, to be sure, but sufficient 
to enable roe to comprehend his peculiar character. I 
sang of pure, spiritual love in him and Beatrice, described 
his suffering in the struggle between the black and the 
white, the weary wanderings of the excommunicated over 
the mountains, and his death among strangers. I spoke 
with most animation of the flight of the enfranchised 
soul, — its glance backwards upon earth, and down to the 
deep. The whole thing was borrowed, in small features, 
from his immortal poem. Purgatory, as he himself had 
sung it, opened itself^again ; the miracle-tree shone with 
glorious fruit upon its bended branches, which were 
sprinkled by an eternally rushing waterfall. He sat in 
the boat where the angel spread out his large white wings 
as sails, whilst the mountains around trembled as the 
purified soul ascended to paradise, where the sun and all 
the angels, like mirrors, reflected the beams of the JEternal 
God; where all was bliss, and where the lowest as w^ell as 
the highest, participated equally of happiness, according to 
the degree in which every heart could comprehend it. 

Bernardo heard my poem, and considered it quite a 
masterpiece. ‘^Antonio,” said he, ‘^you must repeat that 
at the festival. It will vex Habbas Dahdah! It is 
splendid! Yes, yes, this, and none other shall you 
repeat! ” 

I made a movement of dissent. 

How ? ” exclaimed he, “ you will not ? Then I will! 
I will torment him with the immortal Dante. Glorious 
Antonio, give me your poem. 1 will repeat it. But then 
it must really be given to me ! Will you not be unwilling 
to give up your beautiful plumage to deck out the jackdaw ? 
You arc really an incomparably good-natured fellow; and 
this will be a beautiful act in you! You will consent ? ” 
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How willingly would I oblige him ; how willingly even 
would I see the fun ! There did not need much per¬ 
suasion. • “ 

It was at this time the custom in the Jesuit school, as 
now in the Propaganda in the Spanish square, that on 
the 13th of January, onore dei santi re magi/’ the 
greater part of the scholars made speeches in public; 
either a poem in one of the various languages which was 
taught here, or in that of his home or native country. We 
ourselves could make choice of tlie subject, which was only 
submitted to the censorship of our teacher, after which we 
were permitted to work it out. 

And you, Bernardo,” asked Habbas Dahdah, on the 
day on which we announced our themes—“^you, Ber¬ 
nardo, have not chosen any thing ? You do not belong to 
the race of singing-birds—we may certainly pass by you !” 

Oh, no,” was the reply, I shall venture this time. I 
have thought of singing of a poet—certainly not one of the 
greatest—1 have not courage for th#t; but I have thought 
on one of the least—on Dante ! ” 

^^Ay, ay,” returned Habbas Dahdah; ^^he will come 
out, — and come out with Dante ! that will be a master¬ 
piece !—that will I gladly hear. But as all the cardinals 
will come, and strangers from all parts of the world, would 
it not bd best to defer this piece of merriment till carnival¬ 
time ?” And with these words he went on : but Bernardo 
was not to be put off in this way, and obtained permission 
from the other teachers. 

Every one now had his theme; mine was the beauty of 
Italy. 

Each schol&r was expected wholly to work out his sub¬ 
ject himself; but a sure way of winning over Habbas 
Dahdah, and diffusing a sort of sunshine over his bad- 
weather countenance, was to give him a poem to read 
through, and to ask from him assistance and advice; in 
that case, he commonly worked the whole poem over again, 
botched and mended it, so that it remained as bad as at 
first, only in a different way; and, if it so happened that 
a stranger praised the poem, he would let fall the remark, 
that there were a few sparkles of his own wit which had 
polished away the rough, &c. &c. 
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My poem on Dante, which was now Bernardo's, he 
never saw. 

At length the day came. The carriages rolled up to the 
gate ; the old cardinals, in their red cloaks with long trains, 
came in, and took their places in the stately arm-chairs. 
Tickets, on which our names were inscribed, in the lan¬ 
guages in which we were to write our poems, were handed 
alK)ut. Habbas Dahdah made the opening oration, and 
now' followed poems in Syriac, Chaldaic, Co])tic, nay, even 
in Sanscrit, English, and other strange tongues, — nay, the 
more outlandish and odd the languages sounded, the greater 
were the apjilause and bravos, and clapping of iiands, 
mingled w-ith the heartiest laughter. 

>\'ith a beating heart I came forward, and spoke a few 
strojdies of my “ Italy.” Repeated acclamations saluted 
me ; the old cardinals clapped their hands in token of 
applause, and Habbas Dahdah smiled as kindly as it was 
possible for him to do, and moved prophetically the gar¬ 
land between his hands; for, in Italian, Bernardo only 
foUow'ed me, and it was not to be imagined that the English 
poem which succeeded him W’ould win any laurels. 

Now stepped Bernardo before the chair. My eye and 
car followed him wdih uneasiness. Boldly and proudly he 
recited my poem on Dante; a deep silence reigned in the 
hall. 'I'lie wonderful force which he gave it seemed to 
seize upon every one. I knew every word of it ; but it 
soundeil to me like the song of the poet when it is raised 
on the wings of music, — the most unanimous applause was 
awarded to him. The’cardinals arose—all wms at an end ; 
the garland was given to Bernardo, for although, for order’s 
sake, the succeeding poem was listened to, and received also 
its applause, people immediately afterw^ards turned again to 
the beauty and the spirit of the poem on Dante. 

My cheeks burned like tire, my breast heaved, I felt an 
infinite, unspeakable happiness, my whole soul drank in the 
incense which was offered to Bernardo. I looked at him, 
he was become quite other than I had ever seen him before. 
Pale as death, with his eyes riveted to the ground, he stood 
there like a criminal — he, w'ho otherwise had looked so 
unabashedly into every one’s face. Ilabbas Dahdah seemed 

F 
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just like a companion piece to him, and appeared ready to 
pluck the garland to pieces in his abstraction, when one of 
the cardinals took it front him and placed it on the head of 
Bernardo, who bent his knee, and bowed his face into both 
his hands. 

After the festival I sought out Bernardo. “ To-mor¬ 
row !” he exclaimed, and tore himself loose from me. 

On the following day, I observed that he shunned me; 
and it grieved me, for my heart w'as infinitely attached to 
him, — it needed one trusty soul in this world, and it had 
selecte<i him. 

Two evenings passed, he then threw himself on my 
neck, pressed my hand, and said, Antonio, I must speak 
with you; I cannot bear it any longer, and will not, 
either. AV^hen they pressed the garland on ray head, it 
was as if they had pressed in a thousand thorns. 'J'he 
acclamations sounded like jeering! It w'as to you that the 
honour belonged ! 1 saw the joy in your eye, and, do you 

know, I hated you ! you w’ere to me no longer that which 
you had been. That is a wicked feeling, I pray you for 
forgiveness; but we must now part, I am no longer at 
home here. I will hence, and not for the next year be the 
jest of the others when they find that I have not the stolen 
plumes. My uncle shall and must provide for me. 1 have 
told him so — I have besought it from him — I have done 
that which is repugnant to my nature; and it seems to me 
as if you were the cause of it all! 1 feel a bitterness 

towards you, which wounds me to the soul! AVe can only 
be friends under entirely new circumsiances! — and we 
will l)e so, j)romise me, Antonio?” 

“You are*unjust to rne,” said J, “unjust to yourself! 
I)o not let us think any more about that miserable poem, 
or any thing connected with it. (iive me your hand, Ber¬ 
nardo, and do not distress me with such strange talk.” 

“ VVe will always he fiaends,” said he, and left me. It 
was late in the evening before be came to his chamber ; 
and the next morning it was announced that he had left 
,the school to follow another profession. 

“ lie is gone like a falling star,” observed Hahbas 
Dahdah, ironically ; “he vanished as soon as one noticed 
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the brightness ! The whole was a crack—and so was the 
poem, too. I shall manage, indeed, that this treasure is 
preserved ! Thou, Holy Virgin ! when one looks closely 
at it, what is it.^ Is it poetry,—that which runs in and 
out, without shape or consistency ? At first, I thought it 
was a vase, then a French wine-glass, or a Median sabre; 
but, when 1 turned it and drew it, there came out the self¬ 
same unmeaning, cui-and-dried shape. In three places 
there is a foot too many ; there arc horrible hiatuses; and 
five-and-txventy times has he used the word ‘ divina,' as if 
a poem bicame divine by the repetition of this word. 
Feeling, and feeling! that is not all which makes the 
poet! What a combating with fancies, — now one is 
here I now one is there ! Neither is it thought, no, dis¬ 
cretion, golden discretion ! The poet must not let himself 
be run away with by his subject. He must be cold — ice- 
cold, must rend to pieces the child of his heart, that he may 
understand every single portion of it; it is only thus that a 
work of art can be put together. Not with all this driving 
and chasing, and all this wdld inspiration I And then they 
set a garland on such a lad ! Flogged he should have been 
for his historical errors, his hiatuses, his miserable work ! 
I have vexed myself, and that does not suit my constitu¬ 
tion I The abominable Bernardo !’* 

Such, probably, was Habbas Dahdah’s speech of praise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A WEU'OME AKr> AJf IJNWEr.COMF. MEETING. - THE LITTLE 

ABBESS. -THE OLD JEW. 


We all missed the wild, wdlful Bernardo, and none missed 
him more than I did. It seemed to me as if all was empty 
and deserted arounil me; I could not enjoy ray books; 
there were dissonances in my soul which I could not even 
silence ; music alone brought a momentary harmony. In 
the tones of the world, my life and my whole endeavours 
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first received dearness. Here I found more than any poet, 
than even Dante had expressed: not merely the feelings 
comprehended from the soul-breathing picture, hut the 
sensitive part, the ear, drank in from living existence. 
Every evening, before the image of the Madonna on the 
wall childrens’ voices sang to me remembrances from my 
own childliood, which sounded like a cradle-song from the 
melancholy bagpipe of the Pifferari. I heard, indeed, in 
them the monotonous song of the muffled corpse-bearers 
who carried the coffin of my mother. I bt'gan to think 
about the past and of that wliich was to come. My heart 
seemed so strangely to want room; 1 felt as if 1 must sing; 
old melodies intoned within me, and the words came aloud 
from my lips ; yes, too much aloud, for they disturbed 
Habbas Dadhah, at several rooms distance, who sent to 
inforin me tliat this was neither an opera-house nor a sing¬ 
ing-school, and that there could he no quavering in the 
school of the Jesuits, excepting such as was in honour of 
the Virgin. Silently 1 laid my head against the wintlow- 
frame and looked into the street, but with my thouglits 
introverted. 

“ Felicissima notte, Antonio!”’^ reached my ear. A 
handsome, proud horse was prancing under the window, 
and then sprang forward with its proud rider. It was a 
papal officer; with youthfiil rapidity he bowed himself to 
his horse, waved his hand again and again till he was out 
of sight! but 1 had recognised him — it was Bernardo, the 
fortunate Bernardo! How different had his life been to 
mine! No! I could not think of it! 1 drew my hat 

deeply over my brows, and, as if pursued by an evil spirit, 
hastened out, and forth wherever the wind would carry me. 
I thought not then how it was a regulation tliat no scholar 
in the Jesuits’ school, Propaganda, or any establislnncnt of 
learning in the Papal States, should go out of the building 
without being accompanied by a fellow-student of equal 
or superior age, and might never show themselves alone 
without an especial permission. Such a universally known 

• The inhabitants of the north w ish each other •* good night, sleon well!” 
The Italians wish “ the happiest night! ” The nights of tlie south have inoro 
tium dreuais. — Author's Note. 
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law as this was never inculcated upon u?. I forgot that 
my freedom in this way was circumscribed, and from this 
cause went out quite calmly. The old custodian thought 
perhaps that I had obtained permission. 

Tlie Corso was crowded with equipages. A succession' 
of carriages, filled with the natives of Rome and strangers, 
followed each otl)e»-: they were taking their evening drive. 
People stood in throngs around the print-sellers’ windows 
looking at the engravings, and beggars came up to them 
craving for a bajocco. It was difficult to make one’s w'ay 
through, unless one would venture among the carriages. 
I had just slipped through in this manner, when a hand 
took fast hold of my dress, and I heard a well-known hor¬ 
rible voice whisper, ‘‘ lion giorno, Antonio ! ” I looked 
down ; there sat my uncle, the horrible Peppo, with the 
two withered legs fastened up to his sides, and with the 
wooden frame on which he shoved himself onwards. We 
had never been for many years so near to each other. 1 
had always made great circuits to escape him—had avoided 
the Spanish Stej)s, where he sat; and when I had been 
obliged to pass by him in a procession, or with the other 
scholars, I had always used my utmost endeavours to con¬ 
ceal my face. 

Antonio, my own blood ! ” said he, holding fast by 
my coat, “ dost thou not know thy own mother’s brother, 
Peppo? Think upon St. Joseph *, and then thou hast 
my name ! Oh. how manly and tali thou hast grown ! ” 
Release me ! ” exclaimed 1, for the people around us 
looked on. 

“ Antonio ! ” said he, hast thou forgotten how we two 
rode together upon the little ass ? ’J'hou sweet child! Yes, 
now thou sittest upon a loftier horse, thou wilt not know 
thy poor uncle—wilt not come to me upon the steps. 
Yet tiiou hast kissed my hainl, slept upon my poor straw. 
Don’t be ungrateful, Antonio ! ” 

I’hcn let me go !” T cried, and tore the coat out of 
his hands, and, slipping between the intersecting carriages, 
came into a side street. Mv heart trembled for horror of 

tt 

* Peppo is the Italian abl)reviation of the name Giuseppe — Joseph.—• 
Author’s Note. 
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—yes, what shall I call it? — wounded pride. I fancied 
myself to be scorned by every body who had seen us ; but 
this feeling prevailed only for a moment, and then gave 
place to another and a much more bitter one. Every word 
W'hich he had said was indeed the truth: 1 was really the 
only child of his sister. I felt that my behaviour had 
been cruel, was ashamed before God and myself: it burned 
liked fire in my heart. Had I now been alone with Peppo, 
1 would have kissed his ugly hands, and prayed him for 
forgiveness. I was shaken to my inmost soul. 

At that moment, the bells of the church of St. Agostino 
rang for the Ave Maria. My sin lay heavy upon my soul, 
and I went in, that 1 might pray to the Mother of God. 
All was empty and dark in the lofty building ; the lights 
upon the various altars burned feebly and dreamily with¬ 
out rays, like tinder in the night when the damp sirocco 
blows. My soul drank in consolation and pardon. 

Signore Antonio," said a voice close to me, Excel- 
lenza is come and the handsome signora. They are here 
from Firenza, and have brought with them their little 
angel. Will not you come directly and pay your visit, 
and give your welcome ? " 

It was old Fenella, the wife of the porter at the Palazzo 
Borghese. My benefactress was here with her husband 
and child. I had not seen her for some years. My soul 
was full of joy ; I hastened there, and soon the old friendly 
faces greeted me again. 

Fabiani was gentle and gracious, Francesca glad as a 
mother to see me again. She brought to me her little 
daughter, Flaminia, a kind-hearted child with wonderfully 
bright eyes. She put forth her mouth immediately for 
me to kiss, came willingly to me, and wre were, in two 
minutes, old acquaintances and friends. She sat upon my 
arm, and laughed aloud for joy when I danced round the 
hall with her, and sang her one of my merry old songs. 

Make not my little abbess * a child of the world,” 


* It is the ctistom in most of the Italian families, that wimn one of the 
daughters is tlestineil to tlie convent from childluMxl, she bears one or otliei 
name of honour, indicative of iier destination, as “ Jesus’ Bride,” “ the Nun,” 
“ Ure Abbess,” &c. — Author's Note. 
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said Fabiani, smiling; dost thou not see that she bears 
already the token of her honour ? ” He then showed to 
me a little silver crucifix, which hung by a cord upon the 
child’s breast. The holy father gave her this: she bears 
already her soul-bridegroom upon her heart.” 

In the plenitude of their love, the young couple had 
vowed to the church their first female child, and the Pope 
had bestowed upon the little one in the cradle this holy 
sign. As a relation of the rich Borghese family, the 
highest place in the female convents of Rome was open to 
her; and, therefore, with them and with all her con¬ 
nexions she bore the honourable name of the Little Abbess. 
Every story, therefore, that was told her, and every sport, 
was calculated to fix her ideas on the world to which she 
peculiarly belonged, on the happiness W'hich awaited 
her. 

She showed me her Jesus-child, her little white- 
garmented nuns, which went every day to mass, set them 
up in two row's at the table, as the nurse had taught her, 
and told me how beautifully they sang and prayed to the 
Jesus-child. 1 drew' for her merry peasants, who, in their 
long woollen cloaks, danced around the stone Tritons, and 
pulchinellos that sat upon one another’s shoulders; and 
the new })ictures unspeakably amused the little one. She 
kissed them many times, then tore them in her wanton¬ 
ness, and I must draw new ones, till the time came when 
we must part, by the nurse coming to take her to bed, for 
her bed-time was long past. 

Fabiani and Francesca asked me about the Jesuit school, 
about my health, and whether I were contented, and pro¬ 
mised to be always kind to me, and wished me the best 
fortune. 

We must see you every day,” said they ; come very 
often whilst we are here.’’ 

They inquired also, about old Domenica on the Cam- 
pagna, and I told how happy she was when I went in 
spring and autumn to see her ; how she roasted chesnuts 
for me, and seemed to become young again in talking of 
the days which we had spent together; and how I must 
every time see the little nook where I had slept, and the 

F 4 
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pictures which I had drawn, and which she preserved with 
her rosary and her old prayer-book. 

Mow queerly he bows ! ” said Francesca to Fabiani, 
as, in tlie evening, 1 bowed in taking leave. ‘Mt is very 
excellent to cultivate the mind, but neither must the body 
be neglected : that is of much consequence in the world ! 
But that will come, will it not, Antonio ? ” said she, 
smiling, and extended her hand for me to kiss. 

It was yet early in the evening when 1 again found 
myself in the street on rny homeward way, but still it was 
pitch-dark. There were at that time no lamps in Borne ; 
they belong, as is well known, to the last few years. The 
lamps before the images of the Virgin were the only lights 
in the narrow ill-paved streets. I was obliged to feel my 
way before me, that J might not stumble against any thing; 
and thus I wont on slowly, occupied with the thoughts of 
the adventures of this afternoon. 

In going forward, 1 struck my hand against some 
object. 

“ The devil! resounded from a well-known voice ; 

don't knock out my eyes, fur then 1 should see still 
less ! ” 

“ Bernardo! ” I joyfully exclaimed ; “ have we met 
once more ? ” 

Antonio ! my dear Antonio ! '* cried he, and caught 
me by the arm ; this is indeed a merry meeting. W'liere 

do vou come from ? From sotne little adventure.^ That 

•> 

I did not expect from y .u ; but you are caught in the 
path of darkness. But where is the slave corporal, tlie 
cicisheo, or whatever you call your faithful companion ? 

“ I am quite alone,” said 1. 

Alone?” repeated he; “you are at bottom a fine 
fellow ; you should be in the paj)al guard: then, perhaps, 
we should make something out of you.” 

I related to liiin in a few words the arrival of Excel- 
lenza and Signora, and expressed my delight at this our 
meeting. Mis pleasure was not less than mine. We 
thought not of the darkness around ns, aiui talked as w'e 
went along, without thinking where or in what direction 
we went. 
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you see, Antonio,” said he, ‘‘I have only just 
now learned what life is; you know nothing about it. It 
is too <;ay a thing to sit there on the hard school-bench 
and listen to Ilabbas Dahdah’s mouldy harangues. I know 
how to manage my horse — you saw me, perhaps, to-day ; 
and the handsome signoras cast glances at me — oh, such 
burning ones ! 1 am, to be sure, a very good-looking 

fellow, Avhom the uniform becomes; in this cursed dark¬ 
ness here, you cannot see me ! My new comrades have 
led me out Uito the world; they are not such recluses as 
you. We empty our glasses to the well-being of the state, 
and have also little adventures of which his holiness would 
not endure to bear. What a foolish fellow you are, An¬ 
tonio ! 1 have had ten years’ experience in these ferv 

months. Now 1 feel my youth, it boils in my blood, it 
wells fortli in rny heart, and I enjoy it—enjoy it in copious 
draughts, whilst my lips burn, and this exciting thirst is 
unallayed.” 

“Your companions are not good, llernardo,” said I. 

“Not good!” interrupted he; “don’t preach me any 
sermon! What can you say about my goings on? My 
con)])anions are of the purest patrician blood that Home 
possesses; we are the holy father’s guard of honour; his 
lik'ssing absolves our little sins. After I had left school, I 
too had some of these conventual notions about me, hut I 
was wise enough not to let my new companions observe it; 
I did as they did; my flesh and blood, my whole proper I, 
thrilled with joy and life, and I followed this impulse be¬ 
cause it was the strongest; hut I perceived, at the same 
time, a hateful, had voice within me—it was the Propa¬ 
gandist convent breeding, and the last remains of good- 
childism, which said, ‘ 'Phou art no longer innocent as a 
child!’ Since then I laugh at it, I understand it better. 
I am a man ! the child is shook oft': it was that which cried 
when it could not have its way. But here we are really 
at the Chiavica, the best inn where artists assemble. Come 
in; we must empty a bottle of wine together, for our happy 
meeting’s sake — come in; it is merry within!” 

“What are you thinking of?” replied I. “If they 
should know at the Jesuit school that 1 have been here 
with an officer of the papal guard I ” 
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^^Yes, that would be a great misfortune! To drink a 
glass of wine, and to hear the foreign artists sing their 
sonfjs in their native speech, German, French, English, and 
the Lord knows what tongues! It’s a merry thing, you 
may think!” 

“ What may be suitable for you is forbidden to me; do 

not talk to me about it, and-” 1 interrupted myself, 

because I heard laughter and shouting from a little side- 
street, and was desirous of turning the conversation to 
other subjects: there is such a crowd of people together 
— what can it be? I think the sport goes on under the 
image of the Madonna; ” and, so saying, I drew him to¬ 
wards it. 

Rude men and boys of the lowest class had closed up 
the street; they made a large circle around an old dew, 
whom, as we found, they would compel to jump over a 
stick, whidi one of tlie fellows held, because he wished to 
go out of the street. 

It is well known that in Rome, the first city of Chris¬ 
tendom, the Jews are only permitted to live in their 
allotted quarter, the narrow and dirty Ghetto, the gate of 
which is closed every evening, and soldiers keep watch that 
none may come in or go out. Once a-year, the oldest 
amongst them are obliged to go to the Capitol, and, kneeling, 
pray for permission to live yet one year longer in Rome; 
which they obtain by binding themselves to bear the ex¬ 
penses of the carnival, and promising that all of them, 
once in the year, on an appointed day, shall go to a 
Catholic church and hear a sernton for their conversion. 

The old man whom we here saw had come alone on 
this dark evening through the street, where the boys were 
pursuing their sport, and the men were playing at mora. 

“Do you see the Jew?” one of them had said, and 
began to scoff at and ridicule the old man; and then, as he 
pursued his way in silence, they closed up the street. One 
of the fellow'^s, a thick, broad-shouldered man, held a long 
stick stretched out, and cried, “ Nay, Jew', take thy legs 
with thee, however; they will shut Ghetto, thou w'ilt not 
get in to-night. Let us see how nimble thou art in tiie 
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^^Leap, Jew!” cried all the boys; “Abraham’sGod will 
help thee!” 

“What harm have I done you?” said he. “Let me, 
an old man, go on my own way, and make not a jest of 
my grey hair before her to whom you yourselves pray for 
pardon:" and he pointed to the image of the Madonna 
just by. 

“Dost thou think,” said the fellow, “that Madonna 
troubles herself about a Jew? Wilt thou jump, thou old 
hound?” and he now clenched his fist in his face, and the 
boys pressed in a closer circle around him. 

With this Bernardo sprang forth, pushed the nearest 
aside, snatched in an instant the stick out of the fellow’s 
hand, swung round his sword above him, held the stick 
which he had taken from him before him, and cried in a 
strong, manly voice, “Jump thou, or I will cleave thy 
head!—delay not!—by all the saints, I’ll split thy skull 
if thou do not jump over it!” 

The fellow stood as if all heaven had fallen amid the 
astonished crowd. ’I’he thuntlering words, the dratvn 
sabre, the papal officer uniform, all electrified him, and, 
without replying one word, he gave a great spring over 
the stick, wdiich he had just held before the poor Jew. 
The whole assembly appeared equally surprised; no one 
ventured to say a W'ord, but looked astonished by that 
which had happened. 

Scarcely had the fellow leapt over, than Bernardo seized 
him by the shoulder, and, striking him lightly on the 
cheek with the flat of his sabre, said, — 

“Bravo, my hound! well done! Yet once more this 
trick, and then, 1 think, thou wilt have had enough of this 
dog’s play! ” 

The fellow was obliged to leap, and the people, who 
went over to the merry side of the thing, cried “Bravo!” 
and clapped their hands. 

Where art thou, Jew?” asked Bernardo. “Come, I 
will lead thee! ” But nobody replied; the Jew was gone. 

“Come,” said 1, when we were out of the crowd,— 
“come, let them say what they may, I will drink a bottle 
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of wine with you. I will drink your health. May we 
alw'«nys be friends in whatever circumstances we may be !” 

‘*Y(»u are a fool, Antonio!” replied ho, ‘^and I also at 
bottom, to have vexed myself about the rude fellow. I 
think that he will not speedily be making any body jump 
again.” 

We w'ent into the hostel; none of the lively guests ob¬ 
served us. There stood in a corner a little table, and here 
we bade them bring us a bottle of wine, and drank to our 
happy meeting and to the endurance of our friendship; 
then we parted. 

1 returned to the Jesuit school, where tlie old custodian, 
my particular friend, let me in unobserved of any one, and 
I was quickly asleep and dreaming of this evening's many 
adventures. 


CH.\PTEIl IX. 

Tiir. Ji vv maii)i;n. 

That I had been out for an evening without permission, 
nay, drunk wine also in an inn with Bernardo, troubled 
me afterwards ; but Fortune favoured me — nobody missed 
me, or, if they did, tliey supposed, like the oM custodian, 
tluat I had receiv^'d ])ermi:ssion, for I Avas indeed con¬ 
sidered to be the quietest and the most conscientious of 
the scholars. The days glided on smoothly for weeks; 1 
studied industriously, and visited in the mean time my 
noble benefactress : these visits were my highest recreation. 
I’he little abbess became dearer to me every day; I took 
to her the pictures which I. myself when a child had 
drawn; but when she had played some minutes with them 
they flew in many ])ieces about the floor: these I collected, 
and joined again for her. 

At that time I was reading Virgil. The sixth hook, 
where the Cumacan sibyl conducts Aineas down to the 
lower regions, interested me greatly, for it bore a relation¬ 
ship to that of Dante. With this I thought of my poem. 
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and that brought Bernardo vividly to my mind, whom I 
had not seen for so long a time. 1 longed for him. This 
was ])recisely on one of those days in the week on which 
the gallery of the Vatican stood open to the public. I 
obtained leave of absence to go and see the glorious marble 
gods and the beautiful pictures; but that which 1 particu¬ 
larly wished for w^as to meet with iny dear Bernardo. 

1 was already in the great open colonnade where the 
most beautiful bust of Raphael stands, and wdiere the 
whole ceiliiij.: is covered with exquisite pictures from the 
Bible, drawn liy this great master and finished by his 
scholars, 'i'he strange arabesques on the walls, the legions 
of angels, which arc either kneeling in ev«-y arch, or 
spreading forth their great wings towards the Infinite, 
were not nenv lo me ; yet I lingered here a long time as if 
contemplating them, but waiting in realiiy for any lucky 
chance which might bring Bernardo there. 1 leaned over 
the balustrade of masonry, and contcinj)lated the magnifi¬ 
cent range of mountains, the proud line of the waves 
beyond the Ciainpagna, but my eye at the same time looked 
down into the court of the Vatican to see if it were not 
Bernardo whenever 1 heard a sword ring up the broad 
flag-stones : hut he came not. 

In vain I wandered through the arcades, visited the 
Nile-group and the Laocoon, — all rny looking was only 
folly, and I grew out of humour. Bernardo was not to 
he discovered, and, therefore, my homeward w.ay seemed 
to me about as interesting as the Torso and the splendid 
Antinous. 

Now skipped a liglit figure in helmet and with ringing 
spurs along the jiassage, and I after it: it was Bernardo. 
His joy was not less than mine; he drew me hastily along 
with him, for he had, he said, a tliousand things to tell 
me. 

^^You do not know what I liave suffered and still 
suffer ! You shall be my doctor — you alone can help me 
to the magical plants.” 

With these words he led me through the great hall, 
where the papal Swiss kept guard, into a large room fitted 
up for the accommodation of the officer on duty. 
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But. you are not ill? *' I inquired, — you cannot be 
so ! — your eyes and your cheeks burn with the glow of 
life.” 

“ Oh, yes, they burn," said he, —^ I burn from head to 
foot; but it is all right! You are my star of luck — you 
bring with you charming adventures and good ideas. You 
must help ! — sit down. You do not know how much I 
have lived through since that evening which we two spent 
together. But 1 will confide all to you — you are an 
honest friend, and must have a share in the adventure.” 

He would not allow me to speak — I must hear that 
which excited him so much. 

“ Do you remember the Jew — the old Jew whom the 
fellow would force to leap over the stick, and who hurrieil 
away without thanking me for my knightly help? I soon 
had forgotten him and the whole history. A few days 
afterwards chance led me past the entrance into the 
Ghetto ; I did not observe it until the soldier who had his 
post at tile gate presented arms, because I now belong to 
the people of rank. I returned his greeting, and saw with 
that a handsome crowd of black-eyed girls of the Hebrew 
race just within the gate, and so, as you may imagine, I 
was possessed with the desire to go clown through the 
narrow, dirty street. It was a whole synagogue within; 
houses jostling one against another high into the air — 
from every wnndow’ was heard “ Bereschit Bara Elohim ! ” 
head to head, just us if they w'ere going to pass over the 
Red Sea. Round about' hung old clothes, umbrellas, and 
such like Rag-Fair goods. 1 skipped among iron-w'ares, 
pictures, and dirt, of course, and heard what a buzzing 
and screaming tliere was whether 1 would not trade, sell, 
or buy ; they would hardly let me have time to notice a 
pair of black-eyed, beautiful children, which laughed at 
me from the door. It was such a wandering, you may 
trust me, as Dante might have described. All at once an 
old Jew fell upon me, bowed himself down before me as 
if I had been the holy father. 

“ ^ Excellenza,’ said he, — ‘ my noble deliverer — the 
saviour of my life, blessed be the hour in which I saw you ! 
Think not that old Hanoch is ungrateful! ’ and much more 
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which I (lid not understand and cannot now remember. I 
now recognised him ; it was the old Hebrew who should 
have taken the leap. 

* Here is my poor house/ continued he, ^ but the 
threshold is too humble for me to pray you to cross it; ’ 
and with this he kissed ray hands and my dress. I wished 
to get away, for the whole neighbourhood was gazing upon 
us; but just then I cast my eyes upwards to the house, 
and I saw the most beautiful head that I ever had seen, — 
a marble Venus with warm blood in her cheeks, and eyes 
like a daughter of Arabia. Thus you can very well con¬ 
ceive that f followed the old Jew in — he had, indeed, 
invited me. The })assage was truly as narrow and dark as 
if it had led into the grave of the Scipios, and the stone 
steps and the handsome wooden gallery —yes, they were, 
in particular, formed to teach people stability in walking, 
and circumspection to the extrernest finger-point. In the 
room itself it did not seem so much amiss, only the girl 
was not there ; and what did I w'ant to see besides ? 1 

had now to sit and listen to a long speech of gratitude, in 
which the multitude of Eastern figures of speech tvould cer¬ 
tainly have charmed your jjoetical turn of mind. I let it 
go on, thinking to myself ‘she will come at last!’ but she 
came not. In the meantime the Jew started an idea which, 
under other circumstances, would have been very good. 
He imagined that I, as a young man who was living in the 
world; should want money, but yet, at the same time, have 
no superabundance of it — that I had iieed occasionally to 
fly to compassionate souls, wdio, at from twenty to thirty 
per cent., showed their (diristian love, but that he (and it 
is a miracle in the Jew’ish kingdom) would lend to me 
without any per(;entage at all. Do you hear ? — with no 
percentage ! — I was a noble young man — he wmuld trust 
himself to my honesty ! I had protected a twig of the 
stem of Israel, and not a splinter of this should rend my 
clothing! 

I was not in need of any money, I did not take 
any ; so he then besought me to condescend to taste his 
wine — the only bottle which he possessed. I know not 
what reply 1 made, but this I know, that the loveliest girl 
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of Oriental descent entered. . There were form and colour 

— hair shining and jet-black as ebony. She presented to 
me excellent wine ot Cyprus, and that kingly blood of the 
line of Solomon crimsoned her cheeks as 1 emptied a glass 
to her happiness. You should have heard her speak — 
heard her thank me for her father, which, indeed, it was 
not worth the trouble. It sounded like music in my ears 

— it was no earthly being ! She then vanished again, and 
only the old man remained.” 

“The whole is just like a poem ! ” I exclaimed,— 
“it could be beautifully put into verse.” 

“You do not know,” continued he, “how I have since 
tormented myself—how I have formed schemes in my 
head, and then pulled them down again, for meeting again 
with my daughter of Zion. Only think, I went down 
there to borrow money which I did not want; I borrowed 
twenty silver scudi for eight days, but 1 did not get to see 
her. I took them unchanged^ back again to him on the 
third day, and the old man smiled and rubbed his hands, 
for he had not actually so entirely relied upon my boasted 
honesty. 1 praised his wine of Cyprus, but nhe brought 
me none ; he himself presented it with his thin, trembling 
hands. My eyes peered into every corner — she was 
nowhere. 1 saw her not, only as 1 went down the steps 
it seemed to me that a curtain in an open window moved; 
it miglu be she. 

“ ‘Adieu, signora,’ I exclaimed, hut all was still as a 
wall — nothing showed itself. I have advanced no further 
in iny adventuie—give me counsel. To give her up I 
cannot and will not ’ What shall I do ? Strike out a 
brilliant idea, my heart’s youth! lie to me a Juno and 
Venus, which led ilhieas and Libya’s daughter together 
into the lonely grotto. ’ 

What will you liave me to do I do not comprehend 
how I can do any thing here.” 

“ You can do every thing, whatever you will. The 
Hebrew is really a beautiful language, a poetical pic¬ 
ture-world ; you shall study it, and take a Jew for your 
teacher; I will pay for the lessons. Do you have the old 
Hanoch, for I have discovered that he belongs to the 
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learned^ portion in Ghetto.. When your true-hearted 
manner has won him, then you can make the acquaintance 
of his daughter, and then you must bring me in also, but 
at full gallop — at full, flying gallop. I have burning 
poison in my blood — the burning poison of love. You 
ipust go to-day to the Jew.” 

That I cannot,” I replied ; “ you do not take into 
consideration my circumstances — what a part I should 
have to play; and how can you, dear Bernardo, demean 
yourself so as to have a love-aftair with a Jew girl?” 

Oh, that you do not understand! ” interrupted he; 

Jew-giil or not has nothing to do with it, if she is only 
good for any thing ! Now, thou beloved youth, my own 
excellent Antonio, set about studying Hebrew — we will 
both of us study it, only in different ways. Be reason¬ 
able, and think how very much you hereby promote my 
happiness.” 

“ You knotv,” 1 said, “ how sincerely with my whole 
soul 1 am attached to you, — you know how your pre¬ 
ponderating force seizes upon my thoughts and my whole 
W'ill. If'you were angry, you could destroy me! — 
I shouhl be forced into your magic circle. 1 judge not 
your views in life by my own ; every one must follow his 
own nature. Neither do 1 consider the mode by which 
you would seize on pleasure to be sinful, for that is accord¬ 
ing to your cast of mind. 1 lim quite different; do not 
over-]»ersuade me into an undertaking which, even if it 
turned out favourably, could not tend to your happiness.” 

“ Good—good !” said he, interrupting me; and I saw 
the distant, proud glance with which he so often had 
regarded Habbas Dahdah, when he, from his position, was 
the deciding party; “ good, Antonio, it is nothing but a 
jest, the whole of it. Y"ou shall not have to do penance on 
my account. But where would have been the harm of your 
learning a little Hebrew', and that from my Jew, I cannot 
comprehend. But not a w'ord about it! — thanks for 
your visit! Will you eat ? — will you drink ? Here 
they are at your service.” 

I w'as cast down; the tone in which he spoke, his 
whole manner, showed that he was offended. Icy coldness 
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and formal politeness met the warm pressure of my hand. 
Troubled and out of spirits, I hastened home. 

I felt that he was unjust — that I had acted as was my 
duty to do ; and yet there were moments in which it 
seemed as if I had acted unkindly to him. In one of 
these combats with myself I went through the Jews’ 
quarter, hoping that my fortunate star would conduct me 
to some adventure which should turn out to the benefit of 
my dear Bernardo. But I did not once see the old Jew; 
unknown faces looked out from doors and windows, dirty 
children lay upon the steps among all sorts of old trash of 
iron and clothes, and the eternal shouting of whether I 
would not buy or sell almost deafened me. Some young 
girls were playing at shuttlecock, from window to window 
across the street. One of these was very handsome; could 
it be Bernardo’s beloved ? 1 involuntarily took off’ my 

hat, but the next moment, ashamed of doing so, I stroked 
my head with ray hand, as if it had been on account of 
the warmth, and not of the girls, that I uncovered ray 
head. 


CHAPTER X. 

A TEAK LATER.-THE ROMAIC CARNIVAL. -THE SINOKR. 

If I must uninterruptedly follow the thread which con¬ 
nects together Bernardo’s love and my ramble through 
Ghetto, I must pass over one whole year of my life; but 
this year had in its daily jirogress onward much more for 
me than the making me twelve months older, ft was a 
sort of interlude in the drama of my life. 

I seldom saw Bernardo, and when we did meet he W’as 
just the same merry-hearted, bold, young acquaintance as 
ever; but confidential as before he never seemed to be, the 
cold, well-bred air betrayed itself from under the mask of 
friendship ; it troubled and depressed me, and I had not 
the courage to ask how it had gone with his love-affair. 
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I very often went to the Borghese Palace, and found 
W’ith Excellenza, Fabiani, and Francesca, a true home, yet 
often, also, found occasion for deep pain. My soul was 
filled with gratitude to every one of them for all which I 
had received from them, and, therefore, any grave look 
from them cast a shade upon my life’s happiness. Fran¬ 
cesca commended my good qualities, hut wished now to 
perfect me. My carriage, my mode of expressing myself, 
she criticised, and that with severity — certainly with great 
severity — so . much so as to bring tears to my eyes, 
although I was a ’tall youth of sixteen. The old Excel- 
lenza, who had taken me from Domenica’s hut to his 
magnificent home, was also just as cordially kind to me as 
at the first time when we met; but he, too, pursued the 
sig-nora's mode of education with me. I did not take the 
same inte.rest as liirnself in plants and strange flowers, and 
this he considered as a want of taste for that which was 
solid ; he thought that 1 w as too much occu])ied by my owm 
peculiar individuality — I did not come sufficiently out of 
myself — did not let the radius of the mind intersect the 
great circle of the world. 

“ Reflect, my son,*’ said he, “ that the leaf which is 
rolled uj> in itself withers.” 

But after every warm conversation that he had with me 
he patted me again upon the cheek, and consoled me by 
ironically saying that we lived in a bad W’^orld, and we 
must every one of us be j)ressed like dried flowers, if the 
Madonna were to have handsome si)ccimens of us. Fa¬ 
biani looked at every thing on the cheerful side, laughed 
at both of their w'ell-meant lectures, whilst he assured 
them that 1 never should become learned like Excellenza, 
nor piquant like Francesca, but that I should be of a third 
character, which also belonged to life, and which was not 
to be des})ised either. And then he called for his little 
abbess, and wdth her I soon forgot all my small troubles. 

The family intended to pass the following year in the 
north of Italy; the warm summer months they would 
spend at Genoa, and the wdnter in Milan. By me, also, 
at the same time, a great step was to be taken; I was to 
enter by a sort of examination into the rank of abbe, and 
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thus gain a higher position in life than I had hitherto 
possessed. 

Before the departure of the family a great ball was 
given in the Borghese Palace, to which I also was invited. 
I’itch garlands burned before the house, and all tlie torches 
which were borne before the carriages of the guests were 
stuck into iron arms upon the wall, so that this seemed 
like a complete cascade of fire. Papal soldiers were sta¬ 
tioned at the gates. The little garden was decorated with 
bright-coloured paper-lamps ; the marble steps were mag¬ 
nificently lighted, and upon every step, iK^side the wall, 
stood vases filled with flowers or small orange-trees, which 
diffused their fragrance around. Soldiers leaned their 
shoulders against the doors. There was a throng of richly 
dressed servants. 

Francesca w^as splendidly beautiful; the costly bird-of- 
paradise head-dress wdiich she wore, and her white satin 
dress with its rich lace, became her most exquisitely, but 
that she extended to me her hand — yes, i/iuf 1 thought 
the most beautiful of all! In two halls, in each of which 
\ras a full orchestra, floated the dancers. 

Among these was Bernardo, and he was handsome; 
the scarlet, gold-embroidered uniform, the narrow', white 
breeches, all fitted as if but a part of the noble figure ; he 
danced with the most lovely w'omen, and they smiled con¬ 
fidingly and tenderly upon him. That which vexed me 
was that I could not dance; neither did atiy body take 
any notice of me. In my own home it seemed to me that 
I was the greatest stranger among strangers. But Ber¬ 
nardo offered me his bund, and all my ill-humour was 
again gone. 

Behind the long red curtains, by the open wimlovv, w’e 
drank together the foaming champagne; he clinked his 
glass familiarly against mine. Beautiful melodies streamed 
through the ear into our hearts, and every thought of a 
friendship less warm than in former days was extinguished. 
I ventured to mention even the handsome Jewdsh maiden; 
he laughed, and seemed quite cured of his deep wound. 

I have found another little golden bird,” said he, 

which is tamer, and has sung away my whim. We 
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will therefore let the other fly; and it is gone indeed, has 
escaped away out of the Jews’ quarter —nay, even out of 
Rome, if I am to believe my people! ” 

Once more we joined glasses ; the champagne and the 
enlivening music infused twofold life to our blood. Ber¬ 
nardo again was in the midst of the dance ; I stood alone 
there, but that great sea of happiness was in my soul, 
which makes one right glad to embrace the whole world. 
Down in the street below shouted the poor lads, as they 
saw the sparks fly from the pitch garlands; 1 thought 
upon my own poor childliood, wlien 1 also had played 
like them, and now stood, as if at home, in the splendid 
ball-room, among the first families of Rome. Tiianks and 
love to the Mother of God, who had led me so tenderly 
forwards in the world, filled my whole soul; I bent my 
knees in adoration, and the long thick curtains hid me 
from the eyes of all. I was infinitely happy ! 

The night was over ; yet two days more, and the wdiole 
family lelt Rome, llabbas Dahdah impressed upon me 
every hour wdiat this year w'as to bring me — the name and 
the dignity of an abbe. I studied industriously, scarcely 
ever saw Bernardo, or any other acquaintance. Weeks 
extended themselves into months, and these brought on 
the day in which, after close examination, I was to assume 
the black dress and the short silk cloak. 

AH W'ithin me sung victoria. The lofty pines, and 
newly sprung-up anemones, the crier in the streets, and the 
light cloud wdiich floated through the blue air ! 

^Tith the .short silk cloak of the abbe, I had become a 
new and happier person. Francesca had sent me a bill of 
a hundred scudi, for my necessities and my pleasure. In 
my delight I Imstened up the Spanish Steps, threw a 
silver scudo to uncle Peppo, and hastened away without 
hearing more from him than his Excellenza, Excellenza 
Antonio ! ” 

It was in the first days of February, the almond-tree 
blossomed, the orange-trees became more and more yellow, 
the merry carnival w'as at hand, as if it w^ere a festival to 
celebrate my adoption into the rank of abbe; heralds on 
horseback,, with trumpets and splendid velvet banners, had 
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already announced its approach. Never before had I yet 
wholly enjoyed its delights, never rightly understood 
what is meant in this country by letting folly loose! ” 

■M^hen I was a little child, my mother feared that I 
should get hurt in the crowd, and I obUuned only momen¬ 
tary glimpses of the whole merriment, as she stood with 
me in some safe corner of the street. As a scholar in the 
Jesuits school, I had seen it in the same manner,, when 
permission was given to me, with some of the other scho¬ 
lars, to stand upon the flat roof of the side-buildings of the 
Doria Palace; but now to be able by myself to wander 
about from one end of the street to the other, to mount 
the Capitol, to go to Trastevere, — in short, to go and to be 
just wherever 1 myself wished, was a thing hardly to have 
been thought of. Mow natural was it then that 1 should 
throw myself into the wild stream, and delight myself with 
every thing just like a child ! Least of all did I think that 
the most serious adventure of my life \vas now to begin ; 
that an occurrence, wdiich had once occupied me so vividly 
and so entirely, the lost seedeorn, forgotten and out of 
sight, should now show itself again like a green, fragrant 
plant, which had wound itself flrmly around my own life’s 
tree. 

Tlie carnival Avas all my thought. I went early in the 
morning to the Piazza del Popolo that I might see the 
preparations for the races, walked in the evening up and 
down the Corso, to notice the gay carnival-dresses which 
were hung out, figures with masks and in full costume. I 
hired the dress of an advocate, as being one of tiie mer¬ 
riest characters, and scarcely slept through the whole night 
that 1 might think over and regularly study my part. 

.The next day seemed to me like a hol|r festival; I was 
as happy as a child ! All round about in the side-streets 
the comfit-sellers setup their booths and tables, and dis¬ 
played their gay wuires.* The Corso Avas swept, and gay 
carpets Avere hung out from all the windows. About three 
o’clock, according to the French mode of reckoning time. 


* Thcso comfits are small red and white plaster of Paris balls, as large as 
peas ; surnetimes also they are ftraius of corn rolled in a paste of plaster ol’ 
Paris. During the carnival people throw them at each other.— Author’s note. 
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I went to the Capitol, to enjoy for the first time the be¬ 
ginning of the festival. The balconies were filled with 
foreigners of rank ; the senator sat in purple upon a throne 
of velvet; pretty, little pages, with feathers in their velvet 
caps, stood on the left, before the papal Swiss guard. 
Then came in a crowd of the most aged Jews, who kneeled 
down, bare-headed, before the senator. I knew one of 
them, it was Ilanoch, the old Jew, whose daughter had so 
greatly interested Bernardo. 

The old man was the speaker, made a sort of oration, in 
which he ]>rayed, according to old usage, for permission for 
himself and his people to live yet a year longer in Home, 
in the quarter wliich was appointed to them ; promised to 
go once during that time into the Catholic church, and 
prayed furthermore that, according to old custom, they 
might themselves run through the (.'orso before the people 
of Rome, might pay all the expense of the horse-racing, 
together with the offered prize-money, and might provide 
the gay velvet banners. The senator gave a gracious nod 
(the old custom of setting the foot uj)on the shoulder of 
the supplicant w'as done away witli), rose up amid a 
flourish of music in jwocession, and, descending the steps, 
entered his magnificent carriage, in which the pages also 
had a place ; and tlius w’as the carnival opened. The great 
bell of the Capitol rang for gladness, and I sped home 
quickly that 1 might instantly assume my advocate's dress. 
In this it seemed to me that 1 was quite another person. 

'With a kind of self-satisfaction I hastened down into 
the street, where a throng of masks already saluted me. 
They were poor w’orking peo])le, who on these days acted 
like the richest nobility ; their whole finery was the most 
original, and at the same time the cheapest in the world. 
They wmre over their ordinary dress a coarse shirt stuck 
all over with lemon-peel, which was to represent great 
buttons ; a buirch of green salad on their shoulders and 
shoes ; a wdg of fennel ; and great spectacles cut out of 
orange-peel. 

1 threatened them all with actions at law', showed them 
in my book of laws the regulations which forbade such 
luxuriousness in dress as theirs, and then, applauded by 
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them all, hastened away to the long Corso, which was 
changed from a street into a inasquerade-halJ. From all 
the windows, and round all the balconies and boxes erected 
for the occasion, were hung bright-coloured carpets. All 
the way along, by the house-sides, stood an infinite num¬ 
ber of chairs, ‘^excellent places to see from,” as those 
declared who had them to let. Carriages followed car¬ 
riages, for the greatest part filled with masks, in two long 
rows—the one up, the other down. Some of lliese had 
even their wheels covered with laurel-twdgs, the whole 
seeming like a moving pleasure house; and amid these 
thronged the merry human crowd. All windows were filled 
with spectators. Handsome Roman women, in the dress 
of oflficers, with the moustachio over the delicate mouth, 
threw comfits down to their acquaintance. 1 made a 
speech to them, summoning them before the tribunal, be¬ 
cause they threw', not only comfits into the faces, but fire- 
glances also into the heart; they cast down fiovvers upon 
me, as a reward for my speech. 

I met w'ith a decked out little old woman, attended by her 
cicisbeo; the w'ay was blocked up to us for a few mo¬ 
ments by a contest among a crow'd of runchinellos, and 
the good lady was obliged to listen to my eloquence. 

“ Signora,” said I, “ do you call that keeping your 
vow? Is this maintaining the Roman ('atholic customs 
as you ought to do? Ah, where now is Lucretia, the 
wife of Tarquinius Collatinus? For this do you and 
many other women of Rome send out their resj)ectable 
husban<Is in the carnival time, and let them go in excn'iUa 
■with the motiks of Trastevere. You jnomise to lead a 
quiet, God-fearing life in your house, and your husbands 
mortify their flesh in the time of merriment, and pray 
and labour night and day wdthin the walls of the con¬ 
vent. Thus you get free play, and flirt about with your 
gallants on the Corso and about Festino! Ay, signora, 
I summon you before the tribunal, according to the six¬ 
teenth clause of the twenty-seventh law.” 

An emphatic blow with her fan on my face w'as my 
answer, the real cause of which W'as, wc may suppose, 
that I had, quite innocently, hit upon the truth. 
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Are you mad, Antonio?” whispered her conductor to 
me, and both made tlieir escape among sbirri, Greeks, 
and sheplierdesses. By those few words I liad recognised 
him : it was Bernardo. Jiut who could the lady be ? 

Luofp, Lnogi! Fatroni! ” cried those who had cliairs 
to let. J was bewildered in iny thouglits; but yet who 
will think on a carnival’s day ? A crowd of harlequins, 
with little bells on their shoulders and shoes, danced 
around me, and a new advocate upon stilts, the height of 
a man, strode in above us. As if he recognised a col¬ 
legian in me, he joked about the humble position in which 
I stood,*and assured them that it was only he alone who 
could win any cause, for upon the earth, to which 1 was 
stuck fast, there w'as no justice — it was to be found only 
above; and then he ])ointed into the higher, pure air in 
which he stood, and stalked on further. 

On the Piazza Colonna was a band of music. The 
merry doctors and shepherdesses danced joyously around, 
even in the midst of the single troop of soldiers, w’hich, 
to preserve order, mechanically walked up and down the 
street among the carriages and the throng of human 
beings. Here 1 again began a profound speech, but there 
came up a writer, and then it was all over with me, for 
his attetidant, who ran before him with a great bell, 
jingled it so before my ears that I could not even hear 
my own words ; at that moment also was heard the 
cannon-shot, which was the signal that all carriages must 
leave the streets, and that the carnival was at an end for 
this day. 

I obtained a stand upon a wooden scaffolding. Below 
me moved the crowd, without allowing itself to be dis¬ 
turbed by the soldiers, who warned them to make way 
for the horses, that tvould soon pass at a wdld speed 
through the street, where no causeway made a determined 
path. 

At the end of the street, by the Piazza del Popolo, 
the horses were led up to the barrier. They all seemed 
half wild. Burning sponges w^ere fastened to their backs, 
little rockets behind their ears, and iron points hanging 
loose, which in the race spurred them till the blood came, 
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were secured to their sides. The grooms could scarcely 
hold them. The cannon was fired. The rope before 
the barrier fell, and now they flew like a storm-wind 
past me up the Corso. The tinsel glittered; their manes 
and the gaudy ribands floated in the air; sparks of fire 
flew from their hoofs. The whole mass of people cried 
after them, and, at the same moment in which they had 
passed, streamed out again into the open mid-path, like 
the waves, which close again after the ship's keel. 

The festival was at an end for the day. I hastened 
home to take off my dress, and found in my room Ber¬ 
nardo, who w'as waiting for me. • 

“ Yon here ! ” I exclaimed ; and your donna, wdiere, 
in all the world, have you left her?” 

“ Hush !” said he, and threatened me jestingly with his 
finger ; “ do not let that come to an affair of honour between 
us ! Yet how could you get the whimsical idea of just 
saying wdiat you did say?—but we will give al)solution 
and show mercy. You must go with me this evening 
to the Theatre Alihert; the opera of Mfido’ is given 
there to-night. There wdll be divine music; many 
Ix'auties of the first rank will l)e there ; and, besides, 
there is a foreign singer, who takes the princijjal cha¬ 
racter, and who has set the whole of Naples in fire and 
flame. She has a voice, an expression, a carriage, such 
as w’e have no idea of; and then she is beautiful, very 
beautiful, they say. You must take a pencil witli you, 
for, if she answer only half the description I have heard 
of her, she will inspire you to write her the most 
beautiful sonnet! 1 have kept the last bou(juet of 

violets from the carnival to offer her, in case she should 
enchant me! ” 

I was willing to accompany him — I wished to drink 
up every drop of the merry carnival. It was an important 
evening for us both. In tny JJinrio Romatto, also, this 
.'^d of February stands doubly underlined. Bernardo had 
reasons that it shmdd be so in his. 

It was in the Theatre Alihert, the first opera-house in 
Rome, that we were to see the new singer as Dido. The 
magnificent ceiling, with the hovering Muses; the curtain, 
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on which is portrayed the whole of Olympus, and the 
golden arabesques in the boxes, were then all new. The 
entire house, from the floor to the fifth row, was filled; in 
every box burned lights in the lamps, the whole blazed 
like a sea of light. Bernardo directed my eyes to every 
new beauty who entered her box, and said a thousand 
wicked things about the plain ones. 

The overture began. It %vas the exposition-scene of 
the piece in music. The wild tempest raged on the sea 
and dro^e iEneas on the coast of Lyhia. The horror of 
the storm died away in pious hymns, which ascended in 
triumph, and in the soft tones of the flute a dream-like 
feeling stole over me of Dido’s awakening love — a feeling 
which 1 myself had not known till then. The hunting- 
horns sounded, the storm arose again, and I entered with 
the lovers into the secret grotto, where ail intoned of love, 
the strong tJimuItuous passion, Avhich burst into a deep 
dissonance ; and with this the curtain rose. 

yEneas is about to go, to conquer the Hesjierian king¬ 
dom for Ascanius, to leave Dido, who received him the 
stranger, who sacrificed for him her honour and her hap¬ 
piness. But as yet she knows it not, “ but quickly will 
the dream vanish,” said he, “ soon, when the hosts of 
Teucer, like the black sw’urms of ants laden with booty, 
advance to the shore.” 

Now came forth Dido. As soon as she show'cd herself 
upon the boards, a deep silence s])read itself over the 
bouse ; her whole a{)})earance — her queenly and yet easy, 
charming carriage seized upon all — me also; and yet she 
was not such an one as I had imagined Dido to be. She 
stood there, a delicate, graceful creature, infinitely beauti¬ 
ful and intellectual, as only Raphael can represent w'omaii. 
Black as ebony lay her hair u]>on the exquisite, arched 
forehead; tlie dark eye was full of expression. A loud 
outbreak of applause was heard; it W'as to Beauty, and 
Ih'auty alone, that the homage was given, for as yet she 
had sung not a note. 1 saw^ plainly a crimson pass over 
her brow; she bowed to the admiring crowd, w’ho nowr 
follow'ed with deep silence her beautiful accentuation of the 
recitative. 
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‘‘ Antonio,” said Bernardo liulf aloud to me, and seized 
my arm, it is she! 1 must have lost my senses, or it is 

she — my flown bird 1 Yes, yes, I cannot be wrong; the 
voice also is hers; I remember it only too well ! ” 

Who do you mean ? ” 1 inquired. 

The Jewish maiden from Cihetto” replied he ; and 
yet it seems impossible, purely impossible, she cannot 
really be the same ! ” 

He was silent, and lost himself in the contemplation of 
the wonderfully lovely, sylph-like being. Slie sang the 
happiness of her love; it was a heart which breathe«l 
forth, ill meloily, the deep, pure emotion which, upon the 
wings of melodious sounds, escapes from the human breast. 
A strange sadness seized upon my soul; it was as if 
those tones would call U[) in me the deepest earthly re¬ 
membrances ; 1 also was about to exclaim, with Bernardo, 
“ It is she ! — yes, she whom I for these many years had 
not thought or dreamed of slooil now with wonderful vi¬ 
vidness before me — she, with whom I, as a child, had 
preached at Christmas, in the church ara v<rli: that sin¬ 
gularly delicate little girl, with the remarkably sweet voice, 
who had won the prize from me. 1 thought of her, and 
the more I saw and heard this evening, the more firmly was 
it impressed on my mind, it is she — she, and no other !” 

When, afterwards, ^Tineas announces to her that he will 
go — that they are not married — that he knows not of 
their nuptial torch, how astoundingly did she express all 
that which passed in her soul — astonishment, pain, rage; 
and, when she sang her great aria, it was as if the waves 
of the deep had struck against the clouds. How, indeed, 
shall 1 describe the world of melody which she revealed ? 
My thoughts sought for an outward image for these tones, 
which seemed not to ascend from a human breast, and I 
saw a swan breathing out its life in song, whilst it now 
cut, with outspread pinions, the wide ethereal space, now 
descended into the deep sea, and clave the billows only 
again to ascend. A universal burst of acclamation re¬ 
sounded through the house, “ Annunciata ! Annunciata !” 
cried they; and she was obliged again, and yet again, to 
present herself to the enraptured crowd. 
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And yet this aria was not at all equal to the duet in 
the second act, in which she prays iEneas not immediately 
to go, not thus to forsake her — her who for his sake had 
disgraced the race of Lybia, the princes of Africa, her 
virginity and duty. I sent no ships against Troy; I 
disturbed not the manes of Anchises and his ashes!" 
There was a truth, a pain in the whole of her expression, 
which filled my tyes wdth tears; and the deep silence 
wdiicb reigned around showed that every heart felt the 
same. 

Amicus left her, and now she stood for a moment cold 
and pale as marble, like a Niobe. But quickly boiled the 
blood in her veins: it was no longer Dido — the warm, 
the loving Dido — the forsaken wife'; it was a Fury. 
The beautiful features breathed forth poison and death. 
Annunciata knew so completely how to change her whole 
expression, to call up the icy shudder of horror, that one 
was com])ciled to breathe and to suffer wdth her. 

Leonardo da Vinci has painted a Medusa's head, which 
is in the gallery at Florence. Every one who sees it is 
strangely captivated by it, and cannot tear themselves 
away. It is as if the deep, out of froth and poison, had 
formed the most Ix'aqtiful shape — as if the foam of the 
abyss had fashioned a Medicean Venus. The look, the 
expression of the mouth even, breathe forth death. Thus 
stood Dido now before us. 

e saw the funereal pile which her sister Anna had 
erected ; the court was hung with black garlands and 
night-shade ; in the far distance sped the bark of Aeneas 
over the agitated sea. Dido stood with the weapons w’hich 
he had forgotten ; her song sounded deep and heavy, and 
then again ascended into power and strength, like the 
lamentation of the fallen angels. The funereal pile was 
lighted : her heart broke in melody. 

Like a tempest burst forth the applause: the curtain 
fell. Wc were all out of ourselves with admiration of the 
glorious actress, her beauty, and her indescribably exqui¬ 
site voice. 

‘^Annunciata! Annunciata!” rang from the pit and 
all the boxes; the curtain moved, and she stood there. 
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bashful and charming, with eyes full of love and gentle¬ 
ness, Flowers rained down around her; ladies waved 
their white pocket-handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen, en¬ 
raptured, repeated her name. The curtain fell, but the 
acclamation seemed only the more to increase ; she again 
made her appearance, and with her the singer who had 
performed the psirt of iEneas; but again and again they 
shouted,Annunciata ! ” She appeared with the whole 
corps who had contributed to her triumph; but yet once 
more they stormed forth her name: and for the fourth 
time she now came forth, quite alone, and thanked them, 
in a few cordial words, for the rich encouragement which 
they had given to her efforts. I had written a few lines 
in my excitement on a piece of paper, anil these, amid 
flowers and garlands, flew to her feet. 

The curtain did not rise again; but still again and again 
resounded her name; people could not weary of seeing 
her, could not weary of paying her homage. Yet once more 
W’as she obliged to come forth from the side of the curtain ; 
pass along before the lamps, and send kisses and thanks 
to the exultant crowd. Delight beamed from her eyes; 
there was an indescribable joy in her whole look: it was 
certainly the happiest moment of her life. And was it 
not also the happiest of mine? 1 shared in her tlelight as 
well as in the acclamation of the others; my eye, my 
whole soul imbibed her sweet image; I saw only, thought 
only, Annunciata. 

The crowd left the theatre; 1 was carried away with 
the stream which bore onward to the corner where the 
carriage of the singer stood ; I was pushed to the wall, for 
all wished yet once more to see her. All took off their 
hats and shouted her name. 1 spoke her name also, but 
my heart swelled strangely the while. Bernardo hatl 
pressed forward to the carriage, and opened the door for 
her. I saw that in a moment the horses would be taken 
out, and that the enthusiastic young men would themselves 
draw her home. She spoke, and besought of them, with 
a trembling voice, not to do so; but only her name in the 
most exultant shout sounded through the street. Ber¬ 
nardo mounted on the step, as the carriage was set in 
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motion, in order to compose her, and I seized hold of the 
pole, and felt myself as happy as the rest. The whole 
thing was too soon over, like a beautiful dream. 

It was a happiness to me now to stand beside Ber¬ 
nardo ; he had actually talked with her — had been quite 
close to her ! 

“ Now what do you say, Antonio ?” cried he ; “ is not 
your heart in a commotion ? If you do not glow through 
marro^v and bone, you are not worthy to be called a man! 
Don’t you now see how you stood in your own light when 
I wanted to take you to her; and would it not have been 
worth while to have learned Hebrew, to have sat on the 
same bench with such a creature ? Yes, Antonio, how¬ 
ever incomprehensible it may seem, I have not any doubt 
but that she is my .Jewish maiden ! She it w^as whom, a 
year ago, I saw with old Hanoch; she it was who pre¬ 
sented to me Cyprus wine, and then vanished. I have her 
again ; she is here, and like a glorious phoenix ascended 
from her nest, that hateful Ghetto!” 

“ It is imj)ossible, Bernardo,” I replied ; ^^she has also 
awoke remembrances in me, which make it impossible that 
she can be a Jewess ; most assuredly is she one of the only 
blessed church. Had you observed her as closely as I have 
done, you would have seen that hers is not a Jewish form 
that those features bear not the Cain’s mark of that un- 
despised nation. Her speech itself, her accent, come 
not from Jewish li})s. C) Bernardo, I feel so happy, so 
inspired by the world of melody which she has infused into 
my soul ! But what did she say ? You have actually 
talked with her, stood close by her carriage; was she right 
hap])y, as happy as she has njade us all ? ” 

“ You are regularly ins})ire<l, Antonio ! ” interrupted he ; 
“ now melts the ice of the Jesuit school! What did she 
talk about ? Yes, she was frighted, and yet she was proud 
that you wild cubs drew her through the streets. She held 
her veil tight over her face, and pressed herself into the 
corner of the carriage; 1 composed her, and said every 
thing tJiat my heart could have said to the Queen of Beauty 
and Innocence; but she would not even take my hand 
when I would have helped her out! ” 
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But how could .you be so bpld ! she did not know you. 
I should never have ventured on such audacity,” 

'^Yes, you know nothing of the world — nothing of 
women. She has observed me, and that always is some¬ 
thing/’ ' 

I now fead him my impromptu to her; he thought it 
was diviile, aiwl- declared that it must be printed in the 
Diario di Roma, We drank together her health. Every 
one in the coffee-house talked of her; every one, like us, 
was inexhaustible in her praise. It was late when I parted 
from Bernardo; I hastened home, but sleep was not 
to Ije thought of. It was to me a delight to go over the 
whole opera in my own mind ; Annunciata’s first appear¬ 
ance ; the aria, the duet, the closing scene, which seized so 
strangely on the souls of all. In my rapture I spoke forth 
my a])phuse aloud, and called her name. Then in thought 
I tvent through my little poem, wrote it down, and thought 
it pretty ; read it a feM times to myself ; and, if I must be 
candid, ray love to heC^vas almost increased by the poem. 
Now, many years afterjvards, I see it with very diftlrent 
eyes. I then thought it a little masterpiece. She certainly 
took it up, I thought, and now she sits half undressed upon 
the soft silken sofa, supports her cheek upon her beautiful 
arm, and reads that which I breathed upon pa])cr: — 

My ‘•oiil wont with tlu'i", trcuitihiiK iMul inislin\fn, 

On til It firoial track wticiconly Dante S!a\s, 

In music, throufrti tlie itcpUis ami up tu lieaxcn, 

Thy SDUf. has 'cil nn ami tliv scraph-Ka/c ! 

Wiiat Dante's pnv’i'r linm stony words hath wrunft. 

Deep 111 my soul ha'I tlmu iii music sung ! 

I knew no spiritual world more rich and beautiful than 
that in Dante's poem, but this now, it seemed to me, re¬ 
vealed itself in a higher vitality, and with much greater 
clearness than before. Her melting song, her look, the 
pain and the despair w'hicli she had represented, hail most 
completely been given in the spirit of ‘Dante. She must 
think my poem beautiful! I,imagined her thoughts, her 
desire to know the author, and I almost fancy that, before 
J went to sleep, I was, with all my imaginings about her, 
still most occupied with myself and my own little insig¬ 
nificant poem. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BERNARDO AS DI US EX MACHINA. LA PRUOVA’ d’ orf OEEllA 

SEIUA.-MT FIRST IMrROVIS’ATlO'N. TUB I.AST DA^ OF’THE- 

CARNIVAL. 

^ * 

Tiik next forenoon I saw notlu»g of Bernardo; in vain I 
sought for him. Many were the times th^t i went across 
tlie Piazv:.i Colonna, not to contemplate thd pillar of Anto- 
ninu.'!, but to see, if it were only the sleeve of Annunciata, 
for she lived there. There were'* visitors with her, the 
lucky people ! 1 heard a piano ; I listened, but no Anmin- 
ciata sung: a deep bass voice gave forth some tones; 
certainly it was the master of tlie musical chapel, or one of 
the singers in her company — what an enviable lot! "tPere 
one only in the place of him w'ho acted iEncas with her! 
thus to look into her eye.s, drink in h»r looks of love, travel 
with her from city to city, gaining adiniratibn^and renown 1 
I was quite lost in the thought. Harlequins with shells, 
Punchinellos, and magicians, danced around. I had quite , 
forgotten that it was carnival time, and that it even now 
was the hour when the sports began for to-day. 

The whole gaudy crowd, the noise and the screams, made 
an unpleasant impression upon me. (Carriages drove past ; 
.almost all the drivers were dressed as ladies, but it looked 
to me horrible ; those black whiskers under womens’ caps; 
the vigorous movements, all were painted to me in frightful 
colours, nay, were detestable, as it seemed to me. I did 
not feel myself, like as yesterday, given up to mirth. I 
was about to depart, and now, for the last time, cast a 
glance at the house in which Annunciata lived, when Ben- 
nardo rushed from the door towards me, and, laughing, 
exclaimed, — 

“ Come along, then, and don't stand staring there ! I 
will introduce you to Annunciata ; she expects you al¬ 
ready. Look you, is not this a piece of friendship in me ” 
She ! ” I stammered, the blood seeming to boil in my 
ears, she ! don’t make any sport of me ! Where will 
you take me ?” 

H 
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her, of whom you have sung/' he replied — “ to 
her, about whom you and I and every body are raving — 
to the divine Annunciata ! ” 

And, so saying, he drew me into the door with him. 

But explain to me how you got here yourself — how 
you can introduce me here.” 

Presently, presently, you shall know all that,” replied 
he ; now call up a cheerful face.” 

But my dress,” I stammered, and tried hastily to 
arrange it. 

Oh, you are handsome, my friend ! perfectly charm¬ 
ing ! See notv, then, w-e are at the door.” 

It opened, and I stood before Annunciata. She wore a 
black silk dress of the richest material, which fell in ample 
folds around her, whilst its simple, unadorned style showed 
the exquisite bust and the sw^eep of the delicate slioulders 
to the greatest advantage; the black Iiair was put back 
from the noble, lofty forehead, upon which was placed a 
black ornament, which seemed to me to be an antique 
stone. At some distance from her, and tow'ards the window, 
sat an old woman in a dark brown, somewhat worn dress, 
w'hose eyes, and the whole form of whose countenance, 
said, at the first glance, that she was a Jewess. I thought 
upon Bernardo’s assertion, that Annunciata and the beauty 
of Ghetto w'ere the same person ; but this was iin}K)ssible, 
said I again in my heart, when I looked at Annunciata. 
A gentleman also whom I did not know was in the 
room; he rose, and she rose also, and came towards 
me, half smiling, as Bernardo led me in, and said, jest¬ 
ingly, — 

“ My gracious signora, I have here the honour to present 
the poet, my friend, the excellent Abbe Antonio, a favourite 
of the Borghese family.” 

“ Signora will forgive,” said she; but it is in truth 
no fault of mine that my acquaintance is thrust upon you, 
however desirable yours may be to me ! You have honoured 
me with a poem,” she continued, and crimsoned; “ your 
friend mentioned you as the author, begged to introduce 
you to me, when suddenly he saw you in the street, and 
said, ‘ Now you shall see him instantly,’ and was gone be- 
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fore I could reply or prevent—that is his way; hut you 
know your friend better than I do.” 

Bernardo knew how to make a joke of it, and I stam¬ 
mered out a few words about my good fortune, ray joy at 
being introduced to her. 

My cheeks glowed; she extended her hands to me, and 
in my rapture I pressed them to my lips. She introduced 
the stranger gentleman to me; it was the chapel-master, 
or covnpany’s leader of the band. The old lady, whom she 
called her foster-mother, looked gravely, almost sternly, at 
Bernardo and me ; but I soon forgot that in Annunciata’s 
friendship and gay humour. 

The chapel-master expressed himself as obliged by my 
poem, and, offering me his hand, invited me to write opera 
text for him, and to begin at once. 

“ Do not listen to him,’^ interrupted Annunciata; you 
do not know into what misery he will plunge you. Com¬ 
posers think nothing of their victims, and the public still 
less. You will this evening, in La Pruova d’ an Opera 
Scria, sec a good picture of a poor author; and yet this 
is not painted sufficiently strongly.” 

The coil!poser w'ished to make some exception ; Annun¬ 
ciata smiled, and turned herself to me. 

You write a piece,” she said; ‘‘infuse your whole 
soul into its excjuisiic verse. Unities, characters, all have 
been well considered: but now comes the composer; he 
has an idea that must be brought in ; yours must be put 
aside: here he will have fifes and drums, and you must 
dance after them. The prima donna says that she will 
^not sing unless you bring in an aria for a brilliant exit. 
She understands the furhfse maenfom, and whether it suc¬ 
ceed or not the author must answ’er for. The prima tenor 
makes the same demands. You must fly from the prima 
to the tertia donna, to the bass and tenor, must bow', flatter, 
endure all that our humours can inflict; and that is not a 
little.” 

The chapel-master wished to interrupt her; but Annun¬ 
ciata noticed it not, and continued: — 

“ Then comes the director, weighing, measuring, throw¬ 
ing away; and you must be his most humble servant, even 
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in folly and stupidity. The mechanist assures you that 
the strength of the theatre will not bear this arrangement, 
this decoration; that they cannot have it new painted : 
thus you must alter this and that in the piece, which is 
called, in theatrical language, ‘ to mend.’ The theatrical 
painter does not permit that this sea-piece should be brought 
out in his new decoration: this, like the rest, must also 
be mended. Then tlie signora cannot make a roulade on 
the syllable with -which one of the verses ends: she will 
have one that ends with an a, let it come from where it 
may. You must mend yourself, and mend your text; 
and if so be that the whole, like a new creation, comes on 
the stage, you may have the pleasure of having it hissed, 
and the composer exclaim, **Ah, it is that miserable text 
which has ruined the whole! The pinions of my melody 
could not sustain the colossus: it must fall 

Merrily came up the sound of music to us from l)elow. 
The carnival maskers came buzzing over the square, and 
through the streets. A loud acclamation mitiirled itself 
with the c]ap[)ing of hands, and called us all to the open 
window. To be now' so near to Annunciata, to see my 
heart’s first wish so suddenly fulfilled, made me unspeak¬ 
ably happy; and the carnival seemed to me as merry as it 
did yesterday, when I played my part in it. 

About fifty punchincllos had assembled under the win¬ 
dow, and had chosen their king, who mounted a little car, 
hung over with gaudy flags and garlands of laurels and 
orange-peel, which waved about as if they had been ribands 
and lace. The king ascended into the car. They set upon 
his head a crown made of gilded and brightly painted eggs, 
and gave to him, as a sceptre, a gigantic child’s rattle, 
covered with macaroons. All danced around him, and he 
nodded graciously on all sides; then they harnessed them¬ 
selves to his carriage, to drag him through the streets. At 
that moment his eye fell on Annunciata; he recognised her, 
nodded familiarly to her, and said, as he was drawn along, 
“ Yesterday, thee ; to-day, me! Pure Roman blood before 

the chariot! ” 

* 

I saw Annunciata become crimson and step back; but in 
a moment, recovering herself, she bent forward over the 
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balcony, anti said to him aloud, Enjoy thy good fortune ! 
Thou art unworthy of it, like me !" 

They had seen her, heard her words, and her reply. A 
vivat! ” resouinled through the air, and bouquets of 
flowers flew up around ber. One of them struck her 
shoulder, and flew into my bosom. I pressed it close : it 
was to me a treasure which I would not have lost. 

Bernardo was indignant at what ho called the punchi- 
nellos’ audacity, and wished to go down immediately and 
chastise ihe fellows; but the chai)el-master, as Avell as the 
rest, prevented him, and treated the whole as a jest. 

The servant announced the first tenor singer: he brought 
with him an abbe and a foreign artist, who desired to be 
introduced to Annunciata. The next moment came fresh 
visitors, foreign artists, who introduced themselves, and 
brought her their homage. ATe were altogether a large 
party. They spoke of the merry Feslino the last evening, 
at the Theatre Argentina; of the various artist masks that 
represented the ctdebrated statues .Apollo Alusagetes, the 
Gladiators, and the Discus-throwers. The only one who 
took no part in the conversation was the oltl lady whom I 
took for a Jewess: she sat silent, busied over her stocking, 
and nodded very slightly when Annunciata several times 
during the conversation turned to her. 

Yet how different was Annunciata from the being which 
my soul had imagined her, as I saw and heard her the 
evening before. In her person she seemed to be a life- 
enjoying, almost wilful being: and yet this suited her in¬ 
describably well, and attracted me wonderfidly. She knew 
how to fascinate me and every one with her easy, sportive 
remarks, and the sensible, witty manner in which she ex¬ 
pressed herself. 

Suddenly she looked at her watch, sprang up hastily, and 
excused herself, saying that her toilet awaited her ; that 
she was that evening to appear in Im Pt'uova d’ tin Opera 
Scria. With a friendly nod of the head she vanished into 
a side room. 

ITow happy you have made me, Bernardo!” 1.ex¬ 
claimed fdoud to him, when we w'ere scarcely out of the, 
house-door. “ How lovely she is, lovely as in song and 

H 3 ‘ , 
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acting ! But how, in all the world, did you get admitted 
to her? — liow so suddenly make her acquaintance? I 
cannot understand it: it all seems to me a dream, even 
that I myself have been near to her ! ” 

“ How did 1 get admitted ? ” replied he ; Oh, quite 
simply ! I considered it my duty as one of the young no¬ 
bility of Rome, and as one of his Holiness’s guard of 
honour, and as an admirer of all beauty, to go ami pay my 
respects. Love did not reciuire one-half of these reasons. 
It was thus that I introduced myself; and that 1 could in¬ 
troduce myself equally well as those whom you yoursi-lf 
saw arrive without announcer or keeper needs no doubt 
whatever. When I am in love, I am always interesting; 
and thus you can very well see that I should be very 
amusing. We all had become, after the first half-hour, so 
well acquainted with each other, that 1 could very tvell 
bring you in, as soon as I saw you.” 

You love her ? ” 1 inquired, “ love her, right ho¬ 
nestly ? ” 

Yes, more than ever ! ” exclaimed he ; and what I 
told you, of her being the girl who gave mo wine at the 
old Jew's, I have now no doubt about. She recognised 
me, when I stejjped before her, — I saw that [dainly ; even 
the old Jew mother, wlio did not say a %vord, but only sat 
and beat time with her head, and lost her knitting-needle, 
is to me a Solomon’s seal to the trutli of my conjecture. 
Yet Annunciata is not a Jewess. It w'as her dark hair— 
her dark eyes—the circumstances and the place wlure I 
saw her first, which misled me. Ycur own picture is 
more correct: she is of our faith, and shall enter into our 
Paradise.” 

In tile evening, w'o were to meet at the theatre. 7'he 
crowd was gieat. In vain I looked for Bernardo; he was* 
not to be seen. I found one place: all around me was 
thronged ; the heat was heavy and ojiprcssive. JMy blood 
was already beforehand in a strange, feverish agitation ; I 
seemed half to have dreamed the last two days’ adventures. 
No piece could ho less calculated to give an e(iuilibrium to 
my agitated mirnl tlian tliat which had uow Ixgun. 

7'he farce Lu Pniovn d' un Opera Serin is, as is well 
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known, the fruit of the most wanton, fantastical humour, 
scarcely any connecting thread goes through the whole. 
Poet and composer have had no other intention than to 
excite laughter, and to give the singers opportunity of 
shining. I’liere is here a passionate, whimsical prima 
donna, and a composer who plays in the same spirit to¬ 
gether with caprice on caprice of the other theatrical 
people, that strange race, which must be managed in their 
own way, probably as poison, \vhich can both kill and cure. 
The po>'r poet skips about among them, like a lightly 
esteemed victim. 

Shouts and garlands of flowers greeted Annunciata. The 
humour, tlie liveliness which she showed, was callM the 
highest art. 1 called it nature. It was exactly thus that 
she had been at home ; and now, whhn she sung, it was as 
if a thousand silver hells were ringing the changes of a 
delicious harmony, which infused that gladness into every 
licart which beamed from her eyes. 

The duet between her and U composltore ddhi n7ns}ca, 
in which they change j)arts, she singing that of the man, 
and he that of the lady, was a triumjjh to them both as- 
perforniers; but in particular was every one captivated by 
her transitions from the deepest counter-tenor to the 
highest soprana. In her light, graceful dancing slie re- 
semhied Terpsichore upon the .Etruscan vase ; every motion 
might have been a study for a painter or a sculptor. The 
whole graceful animation seemed to me a development of 
her own individuality, with which I had to-day become 
acfjuainted. I'lie personation of Dido was to me artistic 
study : her “ prima donna ” this evening was a realisation 
of the most complete actuality. 

Without having particular relation to the piece, there 
are great bravura-arias introduced into it from other 
operas. By the archness "witli which she sang these, all 
was evidently natural: it was wilfulness and love of fun 
that e.xeited her to these magnificent representations. 

At the close of the piece the composer declares that 
every thing was excellent, and that now' the overture may 
begin ; he therefore distributes the music to the actual 
orchestra. The prima donna assists him ; the sign is 

II d* 
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given, and both of them join in with the most horrible 
ear and heart-rending dissonances, clapping their hands, 
and sliouting, Bravo ! bravo ! ” in which the public join 
them. Laughter almost overpowers the music ; but I was 
captivated to my very soul, and felt myself half faint with 
exultation. 

Annunciata was a wdld, wilful child, but most loveable 
in her wilfulness. Her song burst forth like the wild 
dithyrambics of tlie bacchantes ; even in gaiety 1 could 
not follow her: her wilfulness w'as spiritual, beautiful, and 
great, and, as I looked at her, I could not but think on 
Guido Reni’s glorious ceiling-painting of Aurojra, where 
the Hours dance before the chariot of the Sun. One of 
these has a wonderful resemblance to tbc portrait of Beatrice 
Cinci, but, as one must see, in tbe gayest tinm of her life. 
This expression I found again in Annunciata. Had I 
been a sculptor, I should have designed her in marble, and 
the world would have called the statue Innocent Joy. 

Higher and yet higher, in wild dissonances, stormed the 
orchestra; the composer and prima donna accoinj)anied 
them. “ Glorious ! ” they now exclaimed, the overture 
is at an end ; let the curtain rise ! ” And so it falls, and 
the farce was ended ; but, as on the })receding night, 
Annunciata must again come forth, and garlands, and 
flowers, and poems, with fluttering ribands, flew towards 
her. 

Several young men of my age, sonic of tvliom I knew, 
had arranged that night to give her a serenade: I was to 
be one of them. It was an age since 1 had sung. 

An hour after the play, when she had arrived at home, 
our little band advanced to the Piazza Colonna. The 
musicians were stationed under the balcony, where we still 
saw light behind the long curtains. My whole soul was in 
agitation. I thought only on her. My song mingled 
itself fearlessly with the others; I sang also a solo-aria. I 
felt all that which I breathed forth. Every thing in the 
world passed aw'ay from me. My voice had a power, a 
softness which I had never imagined before. ]\Iy com¬ 
panions could not restrain a faint bravo, hut yet suflicient 
to make me attentive to ray own song. A wondrous joy 
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stole into my soul; I felt the god which moved wdthin me, 
and, when Annunciata shoue(l lierself upon the balqony, 
bowed dce[)ly, and thanked us, it seemed to me that it 
was alone with reference to me. 1 heard my voice dis¬ 
tinctly above tliat of the others, and it seemed like the 
soul of the great harmony. I returned home in a 
whirl of enthusiasm ; my vain mind dreamed only of 
Anniinciata’s delight in my singing. I had, indeed, as¬ 
tonished myself. 

rile next day I paid her a visit, and found Bernardo 
and several acquaintances with her. She was in raptures 
witli the delicious tenor voice which she had heard in the 
serenade. I crimsoned deeply. One of the persons pre¬ 
sent suggested that I might be the singer j on wdiicli she 
drew me to the piano, and desired tliat 1 Avould sing a 
duet with her. 1 stood there like one about to be con¬ 
demned, and assured them that it was impossible to me. 
They besought me, and Bernardo scolded because I thus 
deprived them of the pleasure of hearing the signora. She 
took me by the hand, and I was a captive bird: it mattcrefl 
but little that I fluttered my wings, 1 must sing. The 
duet was one with which I was acquainted. Annunciata 
struck up and raised her voice. A\hth a tremulous tone I 
began my adagio. Her eye rested ujioii me as if she 
would say, Courage ! courage ! follow me into my world 
(sf melody !” and 1 thought and dreamed only on this and 
Annunciata. My fear vanished, and I boldly ended the 
song. A storm of api)lause saluted us both, and even the 
old silent woman nodded to me kindly. 

“My good fellow/' whispered Bernardo to me, “you 
have amazed me !” and then he told them all that 1 pos¬ 
sessed yet another gift equally glorious—I w^as an Impro- 
visatore also, and that I must delight them by giving them 
a proof of it. My whole soul was in excitement. Flat¬ 
tered on account of my singing, and tolerably secure of my 
owm power, there needed only that Ammnciata should 
express the wish for me, for the first time, as a youth, to 
have boldness enough to improvise. 

T seized her guitar ; she gave me the word “ Immor¬ 
tality.” J rapidly thought over the rich subject, struck a 
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few chords, and then began my poem as it was bom in my 
soul. My genius led me over the sulphur-blue Mediter¬ 
ranean to the wildly fertile valleys of Greece. Athens lay 
in ruins ; the wild fig-tree grew above the broken ca¬ 
pitals, and the spirit heaved a sigh ; then onwards to the 
days of Pericles, when a rejoicing crowd was in motion 
under the proud arches. It was the festival of beauty ; 
women, enchanting as Lais, danced with garlands through 
the streets, and poets sang aloud that beauty and joy shouhl 
never pass away. But now every noble daughter of beauty 
is dust, mingled with dust, the forms forgotten which had 
enchanted a happy generation : and, Avhilst my genius w’cpt 
over the ruins of Athens, there arose before me from the 
earth glorious images, created by the hand of the sculptor, 
mighty goddesses slumbering in marble raiment ,• and my 
genius recognised the daughters of Athens, beautifully 
exalted to divinity, which the white marble }»revserves for 
future generations. “ Immortality,” sang my genius, “ is 
beauty, but not earthly power and strength,” and wafting 
itself across the sea to Italy, to tlie city of the world, it 
gazed silently from the remains of the ('ai)itol over ancient 
Home. 'Pile Tiber whirled along its yellow^ w'aters, and, 
where Iloratius (’ocles once combated, boats now' pass 
along, laden with wood and oil, for Ostia. AVbere ('nrtius 
sprang from the forum into the flaming gulj)h, the cattle 
now' lie dow’n in the tall grass. Augustus and 'I'itus ! proud 
namt*s, which now the ruined temple and arch alone com¬ 
memorate ! Home’s eagle, the mighty bird of Jujiiter, is 
<lead in its nest. Home, where is tliy immortality ? I'here 
flashed the eye of the eagle. Plxcommunication goes forth 
over ascending Plurope. The overturned throne of Komi; 
W'as the chair of St. Peter; and kings came as barefoot 
pilgrims to the holy city — Home, mistress of the world ! 
But in the flight of centuries was heard the toll of death — 
death to all that the hand can seize upon, that the human 
eye can disci'rn ! But can the sword of St. Peter really 
rust.? The eagle flies forth from the cast to the west. 
Can the pow'er of the Church decline ? Can the impossible 
bap]>* n ? Home still stands proudly in her ruins with the 
gods of antiquity and her holy pictures which rule the 
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world by eternal art. To thy mount, O Rome ! will the 
sons of Europe come as pilgrims for ever ; from the east 
and from the west, froui tlie cold north wdll they come 
hither, and in their hearts acknowledge—*'Rome, thy 
power is immortal !” 

The most vehtMnent applause saluted me as I concluded 
this stanza. Amiunciata alone moved not a hand, but, 
silent and beautiful as an image of Venus, she looked into 
my eyes with a confiding glance, the silent language of a 
full heart, and again words flowed from my lips in easy 
verses, the offspring of the moment’s inspiration. 

From the great theatre of the world, I went to a more 
confined scene, and descrilied the fair artifde, who, with 
her acting and her singing, attracted to her all hearts. An- 
minciata cast down her eyes—for it was she of whom I 
thought—sins who could not but be recognis;ed in the 
description which 1 gave. ‘‘ And,” continued I, “ when 
the last tone has died away, the curtain fallen, and even 
the roar of aj>]>lause is over, then also her beautiful labour 
is (lead, and, as a beautiful corpse, lies in the bosom 
of the spectators. Hut a ])oet's heart is like the grave of 
the Madonna ; all becomes flowers and odour; the dead 
ascend from it more beautiful, and his mighty song intones 
for her—‘ Immortality 

i^ly eye rested on Annuneiata ; my thoughts had found 
words ; I bowed low’, and all surrounded me Avitli thanks 
and flattering words. 

“ You have given me the sincerest pleasure,” said An- 
nunciata, and looked confidingly into my eyes. I ventured 
to kiss her liand. 

JNly poetic pow'cr had excited in her a higher interest for 
me. She discovered already that W'hich 1 myself perceived 
only afterwards, that my love for her had misled me in 
placing her art, and she who exercised it, within tlie range 
of irmnortaliiy, which it could never reach. Dramatic art 
is like a rainbow, a lieavenly splendour, a bridge betw’een 
heaven and earth ; it is admired, and then vanishes W’ith 
all its colours. 

I visited her daily. The few’ carnival-days w’ere over, 
flown like a dream ; but I enjoyed them thoroughly, for 
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with Annunciatii I drank in large draughts of life-enjoy¬ 
ment, such as I never liad known before. 

You are really beginning to be a man !” said Ber¬ 
nardo, a man like the rest of us, and yet you have only 
sipped of the cup. I dare swear now that you never 
gave a girl a kiss—never rested your head on her shoulder ! 
Su})pose now that Annunciata loved you ? " 

What are you thinking of ? ” I replied, half angry ; 
and the blood burned in my cheeks, — ‘^Annunciata, that 
glorious woman that stands so high above me!” 

“Yes, my friend, high or low, she is a woman, and you 
are a poet, of whose mutual relationship no one can form a 
judgment. If the poet have the first place in a heart, ho 
is possessed also of the key wdiich can lock tlie beloved in.” 

“ It is admiration for her which fills my soul ; I 
worship her loveliness, her understanding, and the art of 
which she is a votary. LoA’e her ? the thought has never 
entered my mind.” 

“ How grave and solemn ! ” interrupted Bc-rnardo, langlj- 
ing. “ You are not in love ! no, that is true indeed. You 
are one of those intellectual ajnphibious creatures that one 
cannot tell whether they rightly belong to the living or the 
dream-world — you arc not in love, nut at least in the same 
way as I am, not in the same way as every body else— 
you say so yourself, and I will credit you ; but still you 
may be so in your own particular way. You should not 
let your blood mount to your cheeks when she s])caks to you, 
should not cast those significant fiery glances at her. I 
counsel you thus for her sake. do you think others 

must think of it ? But, in the meantime, she goes away 
the day after to-morrow, and wdio knows whether she may 
come hack again after Easter, as she has promised.” 

For five long wrecks Annunciata w'as about to leave us. 
She was engaged for the theatre at Florence, and the 
journey was fixed for the first day in Lent. 

Then she will have a new troop of adorers! ” said 
Bernardo. “ The old ones will be soon forgotten ; yes, 
even your beautiful improvisation, for the sake of which 
she casts such loving looks at you, that one is regularly 
shocked. But he is a fool who tisinks only of one woman! 
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They are all ours ! — the field is full of flowers; one can 
gather every where.” 

In the evening we were together at the theatre: it was 
the last time of Annunciata’s appearance before her 
journey. We saw her again as Dido, and in acting and 
singing she stood as high as at the first time: higher she 
could not be, it was the perfection of art. She was again 
to iT?e the pure ideal which I had that evening conceived. 
The g;iy humour, the playful petulance, which she had 
shown in tlie farcical opera, and even in life, seemed to 
me a gaudy world-dress which she put on. It became her 
very w'ell: but in Dido she exhibited her whole soul, her 
peculiar and spiritual identity. Rapture and applause 
saluted her; greater it could hardly have betm when the 
enthusiastic Roman peojde greeted Caesar and Titus. 

With tlie honest thanks of an agitated heart she spoke 
her furewell to us all, and promised soon to return. 

Bravo!'* resounded from the overflowing house. Again 
and again they tiemanded to sec her; and, in triumph, as at 
the fust time, they drew her carriage through the streets ; 
I was among the first of them ! Bernardo shouted as 
enthusiastically as I, as w’c took hokl on the carriage, 
in which Annunciata smiled, happy as a noble heart 
could be. 

The next day w as the last of the carnival, and the last 
which Annunciata had now' to spend in Rome. I went to 
pay iny farewell visit. She w'as very much affected at the 
liomage which had been paid to her talent, and delighted 
herself in the thought of returning here after Easter, 
although Florence, wdth its beautiful country, and its 
glorious picture-gallery, was to her a beloved place of 
abode. In a few' w'ords she gave me so vivid a picture of 
tlie city and its neighbourhood, that 1 distinctly saw' the 
w'hole — the wooded Apennines scattered over with villas; 
the Piazza del gran Duca, and all the old magnificent 
palaces. 

I shall see again the glorious gallery,” said she, 
“ where my love for sculpture W’as first excited, and 
where I perceived first the greatness of the human soul, 
which was able, like a Prometheus, to breathe life into the 
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dead ! Would that I at this moment could lead you into 
one of the rooms, the least of them all, but to me the 
dearest, the very remembrance of which makes me happy. 
In that little octagon room hang only select master-pieces; 
but all fade before one living marble figure, the Medicean 
Venus ! Never did I see such a living expression in 
stone. The marble eye, otherwise without the power of 
sight, lives here ! The artist has so formed it, “ that by 
the help of light it seems to see, to look into our very 
souls: it is the goddess herself, born of the ocean-foam, 
that stands before us. Upon the wall behind the statue 
hang two magnificent pictures of Venus, .by Titian : they 
are, in life and colouring, the goddess of beauty, but only 
earthly beauty — rich, luxurious beauty; the marble 
goddess is heavenly! — Raphael’s Fornarina, and the 
superhuman Madonnas, excite my mind and my heart; 
but I always turn back again to the Venus : it stands 
before me, not like an image, but full of light and life, 
looking into my soul with her marble eyes ! 1 know no 

statue, no group, which speaks to me thus ; no, not even 
the Laocoon, although the marble seems to sigh with pain. 
The Apollo of the Vatican, which you certainly know, 
alone seems to me a worthy companion-piece. The power 
and intellectual greatness which the scidptor has given to 
the poet-god is exhibited with more feminine nobility in 
the goddess of beauty.” 

I know the glorious statue in plaster of Paris,” 
replied I; “ I have seen good copies in paste.” 

But nothing can be more imperfect,” she said ; the 
dead plaster gives a dead expression. The marble gives 
life and soul ; in it the stone becomes flesh ; it is as if the 
blood flowed beneath the fine skin. I would that you 
were going with me to Florence, that you might admire 
and wmrship. I would be your guide there as you shall 
be mine in Rome, if 1 come back again.” 

1 bowed low, and felt happy and flattered by her wish. 

We shall see you next after Easter?” 

Yes, at the illumination of St. Peter’s and the giron- 
dola,” replied she. In the meantime think kindly on 
me, as I, in the gallery at Florence, will often remember 
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you, and wish that you were there; and looking at that 
treasure! — That is always the way with me whenever I 
see any thing beautiful — I long for my friends, and wish 
that they were with me to participate in my pleasure. 
That is my kind of home-sickness." 

She extended to me her hand, which I kissed, and 
ventured to say, half in jest, Will you convey ray kiss 
to the Medicean Venus?” 

“ Tlun it does not belong to me?” said Annunciata. 
“Well, I wull honestly take care of it;” and wdth this 
she nodded to me most kindly, and thanked me for the 
happy hours which I had caused her with my singing and 
my improvisation. 

We shall see one another again,” said she; and, like 
a dreamer, I left the room. 

Outside the door 1 met the old lady, who saluted me 
more kindly than common ; and in my excited state of 
mind I kissed her hand. She slapped me gently on the 
shoulder, and 1 heard her say, “ He is a good creature I" 
I was now in the street, happy in the friendship of 
Annunciata, and enraptured with her mind and her 
beauty. 

1 felt myself in the right humour to enjoy this last day 
of the carnival. 1 could not imagine to myself that 
Annunciata was about to leave Ron)e, our leave-taking 
hud seemed so easy ; I could nqt but think that our 
meeting again must be on the morrow. All unmasked as 
I was, I took the liveliest part in the combat of comfits. 
Every chair through the whole length of the streets was 
occupied; every balcony and window was full of people; 
carriages drove up and down, and the gay throng of 
human beings, like a billow'y stream, moved among them. 
In order to breathe a little more freely, I was obliged to 
spring boldly before one of the carriages, the little room 
between them being the only space in which one could in 
any measure freely move oneself. Music sounded, merry 
masks were singing, and behind one of the carriages 11 
Capitano was trumpeting forth his proud deeds on land 
and water. Wanton boys, on wooden horses, whose hands 
and hind-parts were only prqperly visible, whilst the rest 
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was covered with a bright carpet, >vhich concealed the two 
legs of the rider, which personated the four legs of the 
horse, thrust themselves into the narrow space between 
the carriages, and thus increased the confusion. I could 
neither get forward nor backward from the spot: the foam 
of the horses behind me flew about my ears. In this 
press I sprang up behind one of the carriages, in which 
sat two masks, who were, as it seemed, a fat old gentleman 
in dressing-gown and night-cap, and a pretty flower-girl. 
She had instantly seen that it was not out of lawlessness, 
but rather from fear, and therefore she patted me with 
her hand, and offered me two comfits for refreshment. 
The old gentleman, on the contrary, threw a whole basket¬ 
ful into my face, and, as the space behind me was now 
somewhat more free, the flower-girl did the same; so that 
I, not having any weapons of the same kind, quite pow¬ 
dered over from top to toe, was comjjelled to make a liasty 
retreat. Two harlequins brushed me merrily w’ith their 
maces; but when the carriage again, in its turn, passed 
me, the same tempest began anew'. I therefore determined 
to defend myself, in return, with comfits; but the cannon 
was fired, the carriages w'ere forced into the narrow side- 
streets, to give place to tlie horse-racing, and my two 
masks disappeared from my sight. 

They seemed to know me. ITho could they be ? I 
had not seen Bernardo in the Corso through the whole day. 
A thought occurred to me that the old gentleman in the 
dressing-gown and night-cap niight be he, and the pretty 
shepherdess his so-called tame bird.” Very gladly %vould 
I have seen her face. I had taken my place on.-a chair 
close to the corner ; the cannon-shot was soon heard, and 
the horses rushed through the Corso up towards the Vene¬ 
tian Square. The human mass immediately filled the 
street again behind them, and I was just about to dismount, 
when a fearful cry resounded “ Cavallo!’* 

One of the horses, the first which reached the goal, had 
not been secured, and bad now, in a moment, turned itself 
about, and was pursuing its way back. When one thinks 
upon the thick crowd, and the security with vrhich every 
one went forward after the race was at an end, one may 
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easily imagine the misfortune that was likely to occur. The 
remembrance of my mother’s death passed through me like 
a flash of lightning: it was as if I felt the frightful moment 
in which the wild horses went over us. My eyes stared 
immoveably forw’ard. The crowd fled to the sides as if by 
a magical stroke — it seemed as if they had shrunk into 
themselves. I saw' the horse snorting, and with bleeding 
sides and wildly flying mane, pass by; I saw the sparks 
which lifW from his hoofs, and at once, as if struck with a 
shot, drop dead to the earth. Anxiously inquired eyefy 
one from his neighbour whether some misfortune bad not 
happened. But the Madoifna had held a protecting hand 
over her people ; nobody w'as hurt, and the danger so hap¬ 
pily past made the public mind still gayer* and much 
wilder than ever. 

A sign was made, W'hich announced that all order in 
driving w'as now at an end, and the glorious moecolo, the 
splendid finale of the carnival, had begun. The carriages 
now' drove one amongst another; the confusion and the 
tumult became still greater ; the darkness increased every 
minute, and every one lighted his little candle, some whole 
bundles of them. In every window lights w'ere placed ; 
houses and carriages, in the quiet, glorious evening, looked 
as if scattered over w’ith these glimmering stars. Paper- 
lanterns, and pyramids of light, sw’ung upon tall poles across 
the street. Every one was endeavouring to protect his own 
light, and to extinguish his neighbour’s ; whilst the cry, 
“ Sia ammazuto chi non porta moccolo ! ” sounded forth 
with increasing wildness. 

In vain I tried to defend mine: it w'as blowm out every 
moment. T threw' it away, and compelled every body to 
do the same. The ladies by the sides of the houses stuck 
their ligltf behind them through the cellar windows, and 
cried out to me, laughing, ‘‘ Seitza moccolo** They fancied 
their own.lights safe, but the children from writhin climbed 
up to the windows, and blew them out. Little paper bal¬ 
loons and lighted lamps came weaving down from the upper 
windows, where people sat with hundreds of little burning 
lights, which they held on long canes over the street, crying 
aU tiie timp, Let evefy one perish who does not carry a 
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taper!” whilst fresh figures, in the meantime, clambered 
up the spouts with their pocket-handkerchiefs fastened on 
long sticks, with which to put out every light, holding up 
theirs aloft the while, and exclaiming, “ Senza moccolo 
A stranger who has never seen it can form no idea of the 
deafening noise, the tumult and the throng. The air is 
thick and warm with the mass of human beings and the 
burning lights. 

Suddenly, when some of the carriages had drawn off 
into one of the dark cross streets, 1 saw close before me my 
two masks. The lights of the cavalier in the dressing- 
gowm were extinguished, but Ae young flovrer-girl held a 
bouquet of burning tapers aloft on a cane four oi five ells 
long. She laughed aloud for joy that nobody could reach 
it with their handkerchiefs, and the man in the dressing- 
gown overwhelmed every body with comfits who ventured 
to approach them. 1 would not allow myself to be terri¬ 
fied ; in a moment 1 had mounted on the back of the 
carriage, and seized hold of the cane, althougii 1 heard a 
beseeching “ No,” and her companion assailed me with 
gypsum bullets, and that not sparingly. 1 seized fast hold 
of the cane, in order to extinguish the lights ; the cane 
broke in my hand, and the brilliant bouquet fell to the 
earth amid the shouting of the j)eople. 

“Fie, Antonio!” cried the flower-girl. It pierced me 
through bone and marrow ; for it w'as Annunciata’s voice. 
She threw all her comfits at my face, and the basket into 
the bargain. In my astonishment 1 leaped down, and the 
carriage roiled on. I saw, however, a nosegay of flow^ers 
thrown to me as a token of reconciliation. 1 caught at it 
in the air, and would have follow'ed them, but it was im¬ 
possible to slip out; for the carriages were all entangled, 
and there was the utmost confusion, although soyie turned 
to one side and some to the other. At length I escaped 
into a side-street; but when I was able to breathe more 
freely I perceived a heavy weight at my heart. “ With 
whom was Annunciata driving ? ” 

That she wished to enjoy this, the last day of the car¬ 
nival, seemed to me very natural j but the, gentleman in 
the dressing-gown Ah, yes, my first conjecture was 
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certainly correct: it must be Uernardo ! I determined to 
convince myself of it. I ran in haste through the cross¬ 
streets, and came to the Piazza Colonna, where Annunciata 
lived, and posted myself by the door to await her arrival. 
Before long the carriage drove up, and, as if 1 had been 
the servant of the house, I sprang towards it. Annunciata 
skipped out without seeming to notice me. Now came the 
genlleman in the dressing-gowni: he descended too slowly 
to be Uernardo. Thanks, my friend!” said he; and I 
heard that it was the old lady-friend, and saw, by her feet 
and her browm gotvn, which hung below the dressing- 
gown, as she stepped out, how much I had erred in my 
conjecture. 

“ Fclicisshnn nnttf’, Signora cried I alo'Ud in my joy. 

Annunciata laughed, and said jestingly that I was a bad 
man, and that she therefore would set off to Florence; but 
her hand pressed mine. 

Hap])y, and with a light heart, I left her, and shouted 
aloud the w'ild cry, Perish every one who carries not a 
taper ! ” and all the while had not one myself. I thought 
in the meantime only on her and the good old w'oman, who 
had donned the dressing-gown and night-cap in order to 
enjoy the carnival fun, for which she did not seem created. 
And how beautiful and natural it w'as of Annunciata, that 
she had not gone driving about with strangers, and had not 
given a seat in her carriage to Bernardo, nor even to the 
chapel-master ! That I, the moment 1 recognised her, had 
become jealous of the night-cap, was a something which I 
would not acknowledge. Happy and merry as I was, I 
resolved to spend in pleasure the few hours wdiich yet 
remained before the carnival had passed like a dream. 

1 w'ent into the Festino. The w'hole theatre was deco¬ 
rated with garlands of lamjis and lights — all the boxes 
were filled w'ith masks, and strangers without masks. From 
the pit a high, broad step led to the stage, covering in the 
narrow orchestra, and was decorated wuth drapery and 
garlands for a ball-room. Two orchestras played alter¬ 
nately. A crowd of quuqneri and vetturini masks danced 
a merry ring-dance around the Bacchus and Ariadne. They 
drew me into their circle; and, in the gladness of my 
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heart, I made my first dancing-essay, and found it so de¬ 
lightful that it did not remain the last. No ! for as, 
somewhat late at night, I hastened home, I danced about 
yet once more with the merry masks, and cried with them. 
The happiest night after the most beautiful carnival ! ” 
My sleep was only short. I thought in the lovely 
morning-hour on Annunciata, who now, perhaps, at this 
moment left Home — thought upon the merry carnival- 
days, which seemed to have created a new life for me, and 
which now, with all their exultation and tumult, w^ere 
vanished for ever. I had no rest — I must out into the 
free air. Every thing w^as all at onice changed — all doors 
and shops were closed — but few ]>eo})le were in the 
streets — and in the Corso, where yesterday one could 
hardly move for the joyous throng, there were now' to be 
seen only a few slaves in their white dresses with the broad 
blue stripes, wdio swept away the comfits, which lay upon 
the streets like hail, while a miserable horse with its hay- 
bundle, from which it kept eating, hanging by its side, 
drew along the little car into which the litter of the street 
was thrown. A vetturino drew up at a house, then 
fastened at the top of his coach trunks and bandboxes, 
drew' a great mat over the w’hole, and then hooked the iron 
chain fast around the many boxes that w'ere ])ut behind. 
From one of the side-streets came another similarly laden 
coach. AH went hence. They went to Naples or Florence. 
Rome would be as if dead for five long weeks, from Ash- 
Wednesdry till Easter. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LENT.— ALLEGUl’s 511SEKKUE IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL.-VISIT TO 

MERNAUDO. -ANNUNCIATA. 

Still and deathlike slid on the weary day. In thought 
I recalled and revived the spectacle of the carnival, and the 
great, adventure of my own life, in wliich Annunciata 
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played the chief part. And day as it succeeded to day 
brought with it again this uniformity and this gravelike 
stillness. I was conscious of an emptiness which my 
books could not fill. Bernardo had formerly been every 
thing to me ; now it was as if there lay a gulf between us, 
I felt myself constrained in his presence, and it became 
more and more clear to me that Annunciata alone occupied 
me. 

For st)me moments I was happy in this consciousness ; 
but tlicre came also days and nights in which I thought on 
Bernardo, who had loved her before 1 had done so. He, 
indeed, it was also who had introduced me to her. I had 
assured him that it was admiration, and nothing more, 
which I felt for her — him, my only friend — him, whom 
I had so often assured of my heart’s fidelity tow’ards him. 
I was false and unjust. There burned in my heart the fire 
of remorse, but still my thoughts could not tear themselves 
from Annunciata. Flvery recollection of her, of my most 
happy hours spent with her, sunk me into the deepest 
melancholy. Thus contemplate we the smiling image, 
beautiful as life, of the beloved dead; and the more lifelike, 
the more kindly it smiles, the stronger is the melancholy 
which seizes us. ’I'lie great struggle of life, of w'hich I 
had so often been told at school, and which I had fancied 
was nothing more than the difficulties of a task, or the ill- 
humour or unreasonableness of a teacher, I now, for the 
first time, began to feel. If I were to overcome this 
passion which had awoke within me, would not my former 
peace certainly return ? To what, also, could this love 
tend ? Annunciata stood high in her art ; yet the world 
w^ould condemn me if 1 forsook my calling to follow her. 
The Madonna, too, w'ould be angry ; for 1 had been horn 
and brought up as her servant. Bernardo would never 
forgive me; and 1 did not kno%v, either, whether Annun¬ 
ciata loved me. That was at the bottom the bitterest 
thought to me. In vain I cast myself, in the church, 
before the image of the Madonna; in vain I besought her 
to strengthen my soul in my great struggle, for even here 
ray sin was increased — the Madonna was to me like An¬ 
nunciata. It seemed to me that the countenance of every 
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beautiful woman wore tliat intellectual expression which 
existed in that of Annunciata. No; I will rend these 
feelings out of iny soul! I will never again see her ! 

I now fully comprehended what I never could under¬ 
stand before — why people felt impelled to torture the 
body, that by the ])ain of the flesh they might comjuer in 
the spiritual combat. My burning lips kissed the cold 
marble feet of the Madonna, and for the moment peace 
returned to my soul, I thought upon ray childhood, 
when my dear mother yet lived ; how happy I had then 
been, and what a many delights even this dead time before 
Easter had brought me. 

And all, indeed, was just the same as then. In the 
corners and tfie squares stood, as then, the little green huts 
of leaves, ornamented with gold and silver stars; and all 
round still hung the beautiful shields like signs, with 
their verses, wdiich told that delicious dishes for Lent were 
here to be obtained. Every evening they lighted the gay- 
coloured paper lamps under the green boughs. How had 
I, as a child, delighted myself with these things! how 
hap])y had 1 been in the splendid booth of the bacon 
dealer, which in Lent glittennl iik(‘ a world of fancy ! 
The pretty angels of butter danced in a temple, of which 
sausages, wreathed wdth silver, formed the pillars, and a Par¬ 
mesan cheese the cupola ! My first j)oem, to be sure, had 
been about all this magnificence; and the bacon dealer’s 
lady had called it a Divina Coviviedia di D<int>' ! Then I 
had heard not Annunciata, but neither did I know any 
singer. Would that I could forget Annunciata ! 

I went with the procession to the seven holy churches 
of Rome, mingled my song with those of the pilgrims, and 
my emotions w'ere deep and sincere. But one day 
Bernardo w'hispered into my ear, with demon-like mirth, 
“The merry lawyer on the Cor so—the bold improvisatore, 
with penitence in his eyes, and ashes on his cheeks ! Ay, 
how well you can do it all! how you understand every 
part! I cannot imitate you here, Antonio !” ’Phere was a 
jeer, and yet, at the same time, an apparent truth in his 
words, which wounded me deeply. 

The last week of Lent was come, and strangers streamed 
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V)ack towards Rome. Carriage after carriage rolled in 
through the l*orta del Popolo and the Porta del Giovanni. 
<)n 'M''ednesday afternoon began the JMiserere in the Sixtine 
chapel. My soul longed for music; in the world of 
melody I could find sympathy and consolation. The 
throng was great, even within the chapel — the foremost 
division was already filled with ladies. Magnificent boxes, 
hung with velvet and golden draperies, for royal person¬ 
ages ail 1 foreigners from various courts, w'ere here erected 
so high, that they looked out beyond the richly carved 
railing which separated the ladies from the interior of the 
chapel. The papal Swiss guard.s stood in their bright 
festal array. 'J'he officers wore light armour, and in their 
helmets a waving plume: this was particularly becoming 
to Bernardo, who was greeted by the handsome young 
ladies with whom he was acquainted. 

I obtained a seat immediately within the barrier, not far 
from the place where the papal singers were stationed. 
Several English people sat behind me. I had seen them 
during the carnival, in their gaudy masquerade dresses: 
here they wore the same. They wished to pass themselves 
off for officers, even boys of ten years old. They all wore 
the most expensive uniforms, of the most showy and ill- 
matched colours. As, for example, one wore a light blue 
coat, embroidered with silver, gold upon the slippers, and 
a sort of turban with feathers and pearls. But this w^as not 
any thing new at the festivals in Rome, where a uniform 
obtained for its wearer a better seat. The people who 
were near smiled at it, hut it did not occupy me long. 

I’lie old cardinals entered in their magnificent violet- 
coloured velvet cloaks, wdth their white ermine capes; and 
seated themselves side by side, in a great half-circle, W'ithin 
the barrier, whilst the priests who had carried their trains 
seated themselves at their feet. Bv the little side-door of 
the altar the holy father now entered in his purple mantle 
and silver tiara. He ascended his throne. Bishops swung 
the vessels of incense around him, whilst young priests, in 
scarlet vestments, knelt, with lighted torches in their hands, 
before him and the high altar. 
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The reading of the lessons began.* But it was impos¬ 
sible to keep the eyes fixed on the lifeless letters of the 
Missal — they raised themselves, with the thoughts, to the 
vast universe which Michael Angelo has breathed forth in 
colours upon the ceiling and the walls. I contemplated 
his mighty sybils and wondrously glorious prophets, every 
one of them a subject for a })ainting. My eyes drank in 
the magnificent processions, the beautiful groups of angels ; 
they were not to me painted pictures, all stood living before 
me. Tlie rich tree of knowledge, from wliieh Eve gave 
the fruit to Adam ; the Almighty God, who floated over 
the waters, not borne up by angels, as the older masters had 
represented him — no, the company of angels rested upon 
him and his .fluttering garments. It is true 1 had seen 
these pictures before, but never as now had they seijced 
upon me. My excited state of mind, the crow’d of people, 
perhaps even the lyric of my thoughts, made me wonder¬ 
fully alive to poetical impressions ; and many a poet's 
heart has felt as mine did! 

'idle bold foreshortenings, the determinate force with 
which every figure steps forward, is amazing, and carries 
one quite away ! It is a spiritual Sermon on the Mount, 
in colour and form. Like Hajihael, we stand in astonish¬ 
ment Ixjfore the power of Michael Angelo. Every prophet 
is a Moses like that which he formed in marble. AV'hat 
giant forms are those which seize upon our eye and our 
thoughts as we enter ! But, when intoxicateil with this 
view, let us turn our eyes to the back-ground of the chajiel, 
whose whole wall is a high altar of art and thought. 'Idle 
great chaotic picture, from the floor to the roof, show’s 
itself there like a jewel, of which all. the rest is only the 
setting. We see there the Last JinioMKNT. 

Christ stands in judgment upon the clouds, and the 
apostles and his mother stretch forth their hands beseech¬ 
ingly for the poor human race. The dead r^se the grave¬ 
stones under which they have lain; blessed spirits float 
upwards, adoring to God, whilst the abyss seizes its victims. 

* Beforc'the rommcncemcnt of the Miserere, filteen long lessons are read ; 
and. at the clos*' of each one, a light in the grand candelabra is extinguished, 
there being a light for every lesson. — nole. 
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Here one of the ascending spirits seeks to save his con¬ 
demned brother, wliom the abyss already embraces in its 
snaky folds. The children of despair strike their clenched 
fists upon their brows, and sink into the depths ! In bold 
foreshortening, float and tumble whole legions between 
heaven and earth. The sympathy of the angels; the ex¬ 
pression of lovers wlio meet; the child that, at the sound 
of the trumpet, clings to the motlier’s breast, is so natural 
and beautiful, that one believes oneself to be one among 
those who are waiting for judgment. Michael Angelo has 
expressed in colours what Dante saw and has sung to the 
generations of the earth. 

The descendisig sun, at that moment, threw his last 
beams in through the upj>ermost wdndow. •Christ, and 
the blessed around him, were strongly lighted up ; whilst 
the lower part, where the dead arose, and the demons thrust 
tlieir boat, laden with damned from shore, were almost in 
darkness. 

Just as the sun went down the last lesson was ended, 
and the last light which now remained was extinguished, 
and the whole picture-world vanislied in the gloom from 
before me; but, in that same moment, burst forth music 
and singing. That which colour had bodily revealed arose 
now in sound : the day of judgment, with its despair and 
its exultation, resounded above us. 

I’he father of the church, stripped of his papal pomp, 
stood before the altar and prayed to the holy cross; and 
up'on the wings of the trumpet resounded the trembling 
quire, “ Populfw meuti, qu id feci tibi?” Soft angel tones 
rose above the deep song, tones wdiich ascended not from a 
human breast: it was not a man’s nor a w'otnan's: it be¬ 
longed to the world of sj)irits: it was like the weeping of 
angels dissolved in melody. 

It this world of harmony my soul imbibed strength and 
the fulness of Mfe. I felt myself joyful and strong, as I 
had not been for a long time. Annunciata, Bernardo, all 
iny love, passed before my thought. I loved, in this mo¬ 
ment, as blessed spirits may love. The peace which 1 had 
sought in prayer, but had not found, flowed now, with 
these tones, into my heart. 
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When the ]\liserere was ended, and the people all had 
gone away, 1 was sitting with Bernardo in his room. 1 
offered liim my hand in sincerity, spoke all that my ex¬ 
cited ^soul dictated. My lips became eloquent. Allegri's 
Miserere, our friendship, all the adventures of my singular 
life, furnished material. I told him how morally strong 
the music had made me, how heavy my heart had been 
previously — my sufferings, anxiety, and melancholy, dur¬ 
ing the whole of Lent; yet, without confessing how great 
a share he and Annunciata had had in the whole: this 
was the only little fold of my heart which I did not unveil 
to him. He laughed at me, and said, that 1 was a poor 
sort of a man ; that the shepherd-life, with Dornenica and 
the Signora,’all that woman’s education, and, last of all, 
the Jesuit school, had quite been the ruin of me; that my 
hot Italian blood had been thinned with goat’s milk; that 
my Trapiust-hermit life had made me sick ; that it was 
necessary for me to have a little tame bird, which would 
sing me out of my dream-\vorld; that I ought to be a 
man, like other folks, and then I should find myself sound 
both body and soul. 

‘‘We are very different, Bernardo,” said I; “and yet 
my heart is wonderfully attached to you ; at times I wish 
that we could be always together.” 

“ Then it would not go well wdth our friendship,” replied 
he ; “ no, then it would be all over with it before we were 
aware. Friendship is like love, all the stronger for separa¬ 
tion. I think sometimes how we?arisome it must be in 
reality to be married. For ever and for ever'to .see one 
another, and that in the smallest things. Most married 
folks are disgusting to one another; it is a sort of pro¬ 
priety, a species of good nature, which holds them together 
in the long-run. 1 feel very well, in myself, that if my 
heart glows ever so fiercely, and hers whom 1 love burns 
the same, yet would these flames, if they met, be extin¬ 
guished. Love is desire, and desire dies when gratified.” 

“ But if, now, your wife were beautiful and discreet 
as-” 

“ As Annunciata,” said he, seeing that I hesitated for 
the name which I wanted. “ Yes, Antonio, I would look 
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at the beautiful rose as long as it were fresh; and when 
the leaves withered, and the fragrance was lost, God knows 
what I then should have a fancy for. At this moment, 
however, I have a very curious one, and I have felt some¬ 
thing like it before. I have a wish to see how red your 
blood is, Antonio ! But I am a reasonable man—you are 
my friend, my honest friend ; we will not fight, even if we 
cross eoch other in the same love adventure.” And with 
this he laughed loud, pressed me violently to his breast, 
and said, half-jestingly, 1 will make over to you my 
tame bird ,* it begins to be sensitive, and will certainly 
please you. Go with me this evening ; confidential friends 
need not hide any thing from one another ; we will have a 
merry evening. On Sunday the holy father t'^ill give us 
all his blessing.” 

I shall not go with you,” I replied. 

You are a coward, Antonio,” said he ; ^‘^do not let the 
goat’s milk entirely subject your blood. Your eye can burn 
like mine ; it can truly burn; I have seen it. Your suffer¬ 
ings, your anxiety, your penitence in Lent — yes, shall I 
openly tell you the reason of them ? I know it very well, 
Antonio ; you cannot hide it from me. Now, then, clasp 
Beauty to your heart—only you have not the courage — 
you are a coward, or-” 

“Your conversation, Bernardo,” replied I, “offends 
me.” 

But you must endure it, though,” he answered. At 
these w'ords the blood mounted into my cheeks, whilst my 
eyes filled w'ith tears. 

“Can you thus sport with my devotion for you ? ” I 
cried. “ Do you fancy that I have come between you and 
Annunciata —fancy that she has regarded me with more 
kindness than yourself 

“ Oh, no ! ” interrupted he ; “ you know very well that 
I have not such a vivid fancy. But do not let her come 
into our conversation. And with regard to your devotion 
to me, of which you are always talking, I do not under¬ 
stand it. We give one another the hand ; we are friends, 
reasonable friends ; but your notions are over-strained — 
me you must take as 1 am.” 
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This probably was the stitig in our conversation—the 
part which went to my heart, and, so to say, went into the 
blood; I felt myself wounded, and yet in his hand-pres¬ 
sure, at parting, there was a something cordial. 

The next day, which was Orceii-Thursday, called me to 
the church of St. Peter’s, into whose magnificent vestibule 
the greatness of which has indeed led some strangers to 
imagine that it w^as the whole church, as great a throng 
w’as found as was seen in the streets and across the bridge 
of St. Angelo. It w-as as if the whole of Koine flocked 
here to wonder even as much as strangers did at the great¬ 
ness of the church, wdiich seemed more and more to extend 
itself to the throng. 

Singing r^fsounded above us ; two great choirs, in differ¬ 
ent parts of the nave of the church, replied to each other. 
The throng crowded to witness the feet-washing, which 
had just begun.* From the barrier behind which the 
stranger ladies were seated, one of them nodded kindly to 
me. It vras Annunciata. She was come—was here in 
the church ; my heart beat violently. 1 stood so near to 
her that I could bid her w-elcoine. 

She had arrived the day before, but still too late to hear 
Allegri's Miserere ; yet she had been present at the Avc 
Maria in the church of St. Peter’s. 

“ The extraordinary gloom,” said she, made all more 
imposing than now’ by daylight. Not a light burned, ex¬ 
cepting the lamps at St. Peter’s tomb; these formed a 
wreath of light, and yet not strong enough to illumine the 
nearest pillar. All marched around in silence; I, too, 
sank dowm, feeling right vividly how’ very much can be 
com])rised in nothing ; what force there lies in a religious 
silence.” 

Her old friend, W’hom I now first discovered, and who 
wore a long veil, nodded kindly. The solemn ceremony 
was in the meantime concluded, and they looked in vain 
for their servant, who should have attended them to their 
carriage. A crowd of young men had become aware of 

* Oh ©reen-Thursday ihcpape washes the feet of thirteen priests, old and 
youiii;; they kiss his hand, and he gives to them a bouquet of blue stocks.— 
Aut»‘ir*$ note. 
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Aniiunciata’s presence; she seemed uneasy, and wished to 
go. I ventured to entreat that I might conduct them out 
of the church to their carriage. The old lady immediately 
took my arm ; but Annunciata walked beside of us. I had 
not courage to offer her my arm ; but when we neared the 
door, and were carried along with the crowd, I felt her 
arm within mine: it went like fire through my blood. 

I found the carriage. ^Vllen they were seated, Annun¬ 
ciata asked me to dine with them that day. “ C)nly to eat 
a meagre dinner," said she, ^‘such as we may enjoy in 
Lent.” 

I was happy ! The old lady, who did not hear well, 
understood, however, by the expression of Annunciata’s 
face, that it was an invitation, but imagined that it was to 
take a seat with them in the carriage. She, therefore, in a 
moment put aside all the shawls and cloaks which lay on 
the seat opposite, and extended to me her hand, saying, 
“ Yes, be so good, Mr. Abbe ! there is room enough ! ” 

That was not Annunciata’s meaning : I saw a slight 
crimson j»ass over her cheek ; but I sat directly opposite to 
her, and the carriage rolled away. 

A delicious little dinner awaited us, Annunciata spoke 
of her residence in Florence, and of the festival of to-day ; 
inquired from me about Lent in Home, and how I had 
passed the time; a question which 1 could not answer 
quite candidly. 

Y^ou will certainly sec the christening of the Jews on 
Easter Day ” asked I, casting, at the same time, a glance 
at the old woman, whom I had quite forgotten. 

She did not hear it ! ” replied Annunciata, “ and, if 
she had you need not have minded. I only go to such 
places as she can accom})any me to, and for her it wmuld 
not be becoming to be present at the festival in the bap¬ 
tismal chapel of Constantine.* Neither is it very interest¬ 
ing to me ; for it so rarely happens that it is from convic¬ 
tion that either Jews or Turks receive baptism. I re¬ 
member, in my childhood, what an unpleasant impression 

* Annually, on Easter day, som?! Jews or Turks arc baptized. In the niario 
Jtonumo this day is tlius marked j ii/d il battesimo degV Ebrci e Turchi. ~ 
Author's note. 
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this whole scene made upon me. I saw a little Jew-boy, 
who seemed to be seven years old ; he came forth with the 
dirtiest shoes and stockings, with thin, uncombed hair ; and, 
in the most painful contrast with this, in a magnificent 
white silk dress, which the church had given him. The 
parents, filthy as the boy, followed him; they had sold 
his soul for a happiness which they did not know them¬ 
selves ! ” 

'^You saw that as a child here in Rome ? ” asked I. 

“ Yes ! ” returned she, crimsoning, “ but yet, for all that 
I am not a Roman.” 

The first time I saw you, and heard you sing,’’ said I, 
“ it seemed to me that I had known you before. I do 
not even know, but 1 fancy so still ! If we believed in the 
transmigration of souls, I could fancy that we both had 
been birds, had hopped upon the same twigs, and had 
known one another for a very long time. Is there any 
kind of recollection in your soul ? nothing which says to 
you that we have seen each other before ? ” 

“ Nothing at all ! ” replied Annunciata, and looked me 
steadfastly in the face. 

As you have just told me that you were a child in 
Rome, and consequently not, as I thought, had passed all 
your young years in Spain, a remembrance awoke in my 
soul, the same which I felt the first time that you stood 
before me as Dido. Have you never, as a child, at (lirist- 
mas, made a speech before the little Jesus, in the church 
Ara Coeli, like other childien ? ” 

“ That I have! ” exclaimed she, “ and you, Antonio, 
were the little boy who drew all attention ? ” 

“ But was supplanted by you ! ” returned I. 

It was you, Antonio! ” exclaimed she aloud, seizing 
both ray hands, and looking into my face with an inde¬ 
scribably geiftle expression. The old lady drew her chair 
nearer to us, and looked gravely at us. Annunciata then 
related the whole to her, and she smiled at our recognition- 
scene. 

“ How my mother and every body.talked about you,” 
said J; of your delicate, alftost spirit-like form, and 
your sweet voice ! yes, I was jealous of you, my vanity 
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could not endure to be cast so wholly in the shade by any 
one. How strangely paths in life cross one another! ” 

“ 1 remember you very well! ” said she; “ you had on 
a little short jacket, with many white buttons, and these 
at that time excited most my interest for you ! " 

You,” replied I, had a beautiful red scarf upon your 
breast; but yei it was not that, but your eyes, your jet- 
black hair, which most of all captivated me! Yes, I 
could not but recognise you, you are the same as then, 
only the features more developed ; I should have known 
them, even under a greater change. 1 said so immediately 
to Bernardo, but he gainsaid me, and thought it must be 
quite another-” 

Bernardo ! ” she exclaimed ; and it seemed to me that 
her voice trembled. 

Yes ! ” 1 replied, somewhat confused, he fancied also 
that he knew you, that he had seen you, 1 should say ; seen 
you, and connected in such a way, as did not agree with 
my conjecture. Y^our dark hair, your glance, — yes, you 
W'ill not be angry with me, he immediately changed his 
opinion ; he fancied at the first moment that you were —” 
1 liesitated, — that you were not of the Catholic church, 
and thus that I could not have heard you preach in Ara 
Cali.” 

“ That I w^as, perhaps, of the same faith as my friend 
here ? ” said Animnciata, indicating the old lady. 1 nodded 
involuntarily, but seized her hand at the same time, and 
asked, “ Are you angry with me ? ” 

Because your friend took me for a Jewish maiden } ” 
asked she, smiling; you are a strange creature ! ” 

I felt that our connexion in cliildhood had made us more 
familiar ; every care was forgotten by me, and also every 
resolution never to see, never to love her. Mv soul burned 
only for her. 

The galleries were closed these two days before Easter; 
Annunciata said how charming it must be, if, at this time, 
and quite at one’s ease, one could wander through them ; 
but that was hardly possible. The wish from her lips was 
a command ; 1 knew th^ custodian and the porter, all the 
dependants who now were returned to the Palazzo Borg- 
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hese, where w'as one of the most interesting collections in 
Rome, through which I, as a child, had gone with Francesca, 
and made acquaintance with every' little Love in Francesco 
Albani's Four Seasons. 

I entreated that I might take her and the old lady there 
the following day; she consented, and I was infinitely 
happy. 

In my solitude at home 1 again thought on Bernardo ! 
no, lie lo^ her not, I consoled myself with thinking; 
‘^his love is only sensual, not pure and great, like mine !” 
Our last conversation seemed to me still more hitter than it 
had done before; I saw only his pride, felt myself very 
much offended, and w'orked myself up into a greater passion 
than I had &ver done before. His pride had been wmunded 
by Annunciata's apparently greater kindness towards me 
than him. To be sure it was he wdio introduced me to 
her, but perhaps his intention only was to make fun of me, 
and therefore he had expressed astonishment at my singing, 
and at my improvisation — he had never dreamed that I 
could outshine his handsome person, his free and hold 
manner. Now, it had been his intention to deter me from 
again visiting her. But a good angel had willed it other¬ 
wise ! her gentleness, her eyes, all had told me that she 
loved me, that she had a kindness for me, nay more than a 
kindness, for she must have felt that 1 loved her! 

In ray joy I pressed hot kisses upon my pillow, but 
with this feeling of the ijappiness of love a bitterness arose 
in my heart towards Bernardo. 1 grew angry with myself 
for not having had more character, more warmth, more 
gall; now a hundred excellent answers occurred to me, 
which I might have given him when he treated me the last 
time like a boy; every little affront which he had given 
now stood livmgly before me. For the first time I felt the 
blood regularly boil in my veins ; hot anger aiid the purest 
and best emotions, mingled with a hateful bittemess) de¬ 
prived me of sleep. It was not until towards morning that 
I slumbered a little, and then awoke stronger and lighter of 
heart. ^ 

I announced to the custodian that I was about to bring 
a foreign lady to see the gallery, and then went to Annun- 
ciata. We drove all three to the Palazzo Borghese. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

THE PICTURE GArXEUY.-A MORE PRECISE EXPLANATION*. — EASTER* 

— THE TURNING POINT OF MY HISTORY. 

It was to me quite a peculiar feeling to conduct Annun- 
ciata to where I had played as a boy —•whereittie si^ora 
had shown to me the pictures, and had amused herself with 
my na'ire inquiries and remarks. I knew every piece, but 
Annunciala knew them better than I did ; her observations 
were most apposite; wdth an accustomed eye, and natural 
taste, she detected every beauty. We stooif before that 
celebrated piece of Gerardo del Notti, Lot and his Daughters. 
I praised it for its great effect— Lot’s strong countenance, 
and the life-enjoying daughter who offered him wine, and 
the red evening heaven wdiich shone through the dark 
trees. 

^^It is painted with soul and flame!” exclaimed she. 

I admire tlie pencil of this artist, as regards colouring 
and expression ; but the subjects which he has chosen do 
not please me. 1 require, even in pictures, a kind of fit¬ 
ness, a noble purity in the selection of the subject; there¬ 
fore Correggio's Danaii pleases me less than it might do; 
beautiful is slie, divine is the little angel with the bright 
wdngs, wdiich sits upon the couch, and helps her to collect to¬ 
gether the gold, but the subject is to me ignoble, it wounds, 
so to say, my heart's feeling of beauty. For this reason is 
Raphael so great in my judgment; in «very thing that I 
have seen of his, he is the apostle of innocence, and he, 
therefore, alone has been able to give us the Madonna! ” 

“ But beauty, as a work of art,” interrupted I, can, 
however, make us overlook the w’ant of nobility in a 
subject.”, ‘ 

Never ! ” replied Annunciata ; art in every one of 
its branches is high and holy ; and purity in spirit is more 
attractive than purity of fprm ; and therefore the na’i'ue re¬ 
presentations of the Madonna, by the olden masters, excite 
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US SO deeply, although, with their rough forms, they often 
seem more like Chinese pictures, where all is so stiff and 
hard. The spirit must be pure in the pictures of the 
painter, as well as in the song of the poet; some extrava¬ 
gances I can forgive, call them something startling, and la¬ 
ment that the painter has fallen into such, but I can never¬ 
theless please myself with the whole.” 

But,” I exclaimed, variety in subject is interesting; 
to see always-” 

You mistake me !” she returned. I do not desire 
that people should always paint Madonnas ! no ; 1 am de¬ 
lighted with a glorious landscape, a living scene out of the 
life of the people, a ship in a storm, and the robber-scenes 
of Salvator .Rosa ! But I will not have any thing revolting 
in the region of art, and so I call even Scidoni’s well- 
painted sketch in the Sciara Palazzo. You have not for¬ 
gotten it? Two peasants upon asses ride past a stone 
wall, upon which lies a death’s head, within which sit a 
mouse, a gadfly and a worm, and on the Avail these words 
are to be read, ^ Et ego in Arcadia!”^ 

I know it,” replied I; it hangs by the side of Ra¬ 
phael’s charming Violin Player.” 

Yes,” returned Annunciata ; “ would that the in¬ 
scription was placed under this, and not upon the other 
hateful picture!” 

We now stood before Francesco Albani’s Four Seasons. 
I told her what an impression the little Loves had made 
upon me as a child, when I lived and played about in this 
gallery. 

‘‘You enjoyed happy life-points in your childhood!” 
said she, repressing a sigh, which perhaps had reference to 
her own. 

“You, doubtless, no less so,” replied 1; “you stood, 
the first time I saw you, like a happy, admired child, and, 
when we met the second time, you captivated the whole 
of Rome, and^—seemed happy. Were you so really at 
heart ? ” 

I had bowed myself half down to her. She looked di¬ 
rectly into my face with an expression of singular melan¬ 
choly, and said, “ The admired, happy child was fatherless 
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and motherless—a homeless bird upon the leafless twig; 
it might have perished of hunger, but the despised Jew 
gave it shelter and food till it could flutter forth over the 
wild, restless sea ? ” 

She ceased, and then, shaking her head, added, But 
these are not adventures which could interest a stranger; 
and 1 cannot tell how I have been induced to gossip 
about it.” 

She w^ould havb moved on, but I seized her<|iand, w'hllst 
1 inquired, Am 1, then, such a stranger to you?” 

She gazed for a moment before her in silence, and said, 
with a pensive smile, “ Yes, I, too, have also had beauti¬ 
ful moments in life. And,” added she, with her accus¬ 
tomed gaiety, 1 will only think on these ! Our meeting 
as children — your strange dreaming about that which is 
past, infected me also, and made the heart turn to its own 
pictures, instead of the works of art which surround us 
here! ” 

When we left the gallery and had returned to her hotel, 
we found that Bernardo had been there to pay his respects 
to her. They told him that she and the old lady had 
driven out, and that 1 had accompanied them. His dis¬ 
pleasure at the knowledge of this I had foreseen already; 
but, instead of grieving over this, as I should have done 
formerly, my love for Annunciata had awoke defiance and 
bitterness towards him. He had so often wished that I 
was possessed of character and determination, even if it 
made me unjust to him; now lie would see that I had both. 

For ever rung in my ear Annunciata’s w'ords about the 
despised Jew who took the homeless bird under his wings; 
she must then be the same whom Bernardo bad seen at 
the old Hanoch's. This interested me infinitely; but I 
codld not again induce her to renew the subject. 

When ,I made my appearance the next day, I found her 
in her chamber, studying a new piece. I entertained my¬ 
self for a long time with the old lady, who was more deaf 
than 1 had imagined, and who seemed right thankful that 
I would talk with her. It had occurred to me that she 
had seemed kindly disposed to me since my first improvi¬ 
sation; and from that I had imagined that she had heard it. 
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^‘And so I have done/’ she assured me; “from the 
expression of your countenance, and from some few words 
which reached me, I understood the whole. And it was 
beautiful! It is in this way that 1 understand all 
Annunciata’s recitative, and that alone by the expression : 
my eye has become acuter as my ear has become duller.” 

She questioned me about Bernardo, who had called yes¬ 
terday when we were out, and lamented that he was not 
with us. She expressed an extraordinary good-will to¬ 
wards him, and great interest. Yes," said she, as I 
assented to it, he has a noble character ! 1 know one 

trait of him. May the God of the Jew and the Christian 
defend him for it! ” 

By degrees she became more eloquent. Her affection for 
Annunciata was touching and strong. Thus much became 
clear to me out of the many broken and half-darkly ex¬ 
pressed communications which she made. Annunciata was 
born in Spain, of Spanish parents. In her early child¬ 
hood she came to Home ; and when she became there sud¬ 
denly fatherless and motherless, the old Ilanoch, who, in 
his youth , had been in her native land, and had knowm 
her parents, was the only one who befriended her. After- 
■wards, whilst yet a child, she was sent back to her native 
country, to a lady who cultivated her voice and her dra¬ 
matic talent. A man of great influence had fallen in love 
with the beautiful girl; but her coldness towards him had 
awoke in him bitterness, and a desire to obtain her by 
craft. The old woman seemed unwilling to lift the mys¬ 
terious veil which covered this terrible time, Annunciata’s 
life was in danger; she secretly fled to Italy, where it 
would be difficult to discover her, with her old foster- 
father, in the Jews’ quarter in Horne. It was only a year 
and a half since this happened ; and during this time it 
was that Bernardo had seen her, and when she had pre¬ 
sented him with the wine of which he had spoken so much. 
How indiscreet it seemed to me to show herself thus to a 
stranger, when she might have expected an assassin in 
every one of them. Yes, she knew indeed that Bernardo 
was not such a one; she had heard nothing, indeed, but 
the praises of his boldness and of his noble conduct. 
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Shortly after this they heard that her persecutor was dead. 
She flew forth, therefore, inspired by her sacred art, and 
enraptured the people by it and her l^auty. The old lady 
accompanied her to Naples, saw her gather her first laurels, 
and bad not yet left her, 

“ Yes,” continued the eloquent old lady, she is also 
an angel of God! Pious is she in her faith, as a wonaan 
ought to be; and understanding has she as much as one 
could wish for the best heart.” 

I left the house just as the joy-firing commenced. In 
all the streets, in the squares, from balconies and windows, 
people stood with small cannons and pistols, which was a 
sign that Lent w’as now at an end. The dark curtains 
with which, for five long w’eeks, the picture® in churches 
and chapels had been covered, fell off* at the same moment. 
All was Easter gladness. The time of sorrow was over; 
to-morrow was Easter, the day of joy, and of two-fold 
joy for me; for 1 was invited to accompany Annunciata to 
the church festival, and the illumination of the dome. 

The bells of Easter rang—the cardinals rolled abroad 
in their gay carriages, loaded with servants behind—the 
equipages of rich foreigners—the crowd of foot-passengers, 
filled the whole narrow streets. From the Castle of St. 
Angelo waved the great flag on which w'ere the papal arms 
and the Madonna’s holy image. In the square of St. 
Peter’s there was music, and round about garlands of roses, 
and woodcuts, representing the Pope distributing his 
blessing, were to be purchased. The fountains threw up 
their gigantic columns of water, and all around by the 
colonnades w^ere logos and benches, which already, like the 
square itself, were almost filled. 

Anon, and almost as great a throng proceeded from the 
church, where processions and singing, exhibitions of holy 
relics, fragments of food, nails, &c., had refreshed many 
a pious mind. The immense square seemed a sea of 
human beings ; head moved itself to head; the line of 
carriages drew itself closer together; peasants and boys 
climbed up the pedestals of the saints. It seemed as if 
Rome at this moment lived and breathed only here. 

The Pope was borne in procession out of church. He 
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sat aloft on the shoulders of six priests apparelled in lilac- 
coloured robes, upon a magnificent throne-chair; two 
younger priests waved before him colossal peacocks’ tails 
on long staves; priests preceded him swinging the vessels 
of incense, and cardinals followed after, singing hymns. 

As soon as the procession had issued from the portal, all 
the choirs of music received him with triumph. They 
bore him up the lofty steps to the gallery, upon whose bal¬ 
cony he soon showed himself, surrounded by cardinals. 
Every one dropped on their knees — long lines of Soldiers 

— the aged person like the child—the Protestant stranger 
alone stood erect, and w'ould not bow himself for the blessing 
of an old man. Annunciata half kneeled in the carriage, and 
looked uj) to'^the holy father with soul-full eyes. A deep 
silence reigned around, and the blessing, like invisible 
tongues of fire, ;K^as wafted over the heads of us all. 

Next fluttered down from the Papal balcony two dif¬ 
ferent papers ; the one containing a forgiveness of all sins, 
the other a curse against all the enemies of the church. 
And the people struck about them to obtain even the 
smallest scrap of them. 

Again rang the bells of all the churches ; music mingled 
itself in the jubilant sound. I was as happy as Annun¬ 
ciata. At the moment when our carriage was set in mo¬ 
tion, Bernardo rode close up to us. He saluted both the 
ladies, but appeared not to see me. 

• How pale he was !” said Annunciata, is he ill ? ” 

“ I fancy not,” I replied ; but I knew very well what 
had chased the blood from his cheeks. 

This matured my determination. 1 felt how deeply I 
loved Annunciata; that I could give up every thing for 
her if she yielded me her love. I resolved to follow her. 
I doubted not of my dramatic talent; and my singing 

— 1 knew the effect which my singing had produced. I 
should certainly make my debut with honour when I had 
once ventured on this step. If she loved me, what pre¬ 
tension had Bernardo? He might woo her if his love 
were as strong as mine ; and, if she loved him, — yes, then 
I would instantly withdraw my claim. 

I wrote all this to him in a letter that same day, and I 
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will venture to believe that there breathed in it a warm 
and true heart, for many tears fell upon the paper as I 
spoke of our early acquaintance, and how wonderfully my 
heart had always clung to him. The letter was despatched, 
and I felt myself calmer, although the thought of losing 
Aniiunciata, like the vulture of Prometheus, rent my heart 
with its fiharp beak ; yet, nevertheless, 1 dreamed of accom¬ 
panying her for ever, and of winning at her side honour 
and joy. As singer, as improvisatore, I should now begin 
the draftia of ray life. 

After the Ave Maria I went with Annunciata and the 
old lady in their carriage to see the illumination of the 
Dome. The whole of the church of St. Peter’s, with its 
lofty cupola, the two lesser ones by its side, afld the whole 
fa^'ade, were adorned wdth transparencies and paper lan¬ 
terns ; these w’ere so placed in the architecture that the 
whole immense building stood with a fiery outline amid 
the blue air. The throng in the neighbourhood of the 
church seemed greater than in the forenoon; we could 
scarcely move at a foot’s pace. W^e first saw from the 
bridge of St. Angelo the whole illuminated giant structure, 
which was reflected in the yellow Tiber, w’here boat-loads 
of rejoicing people were charmed with the whole picture. 

When we reached the square of St. Peter’s, where all 
was music, the ringing of bells and rejoicing, the signal 
was just given for the changing of the illumination. Many 
hundreds of men were dispersed over the roof and dome 
of the church where, at one and the same moment, they 
shoved forwards great iron pans with burning pitch-gar- 
lands ; it was as if every lantern burst forth into flame; 
the whole structure became a blazing temple of God, which 
shone over Rome, like the star over the cradle in Bethle¬ 
hem.* The triumph of the people increased every mo¬ 
ment, and Annunciata was overcome by tlie view of the 
whole. 

“ Yet it is horrible ! ” she exclaimed. “ Only think of 
the unhappy man who must fasten on and ldndl4l^ie top- 

* T'ho ohurch is entirely built of stnno : so are the surrounding edifices ; 
thus there is no danger from leaving the pitch-garlands and iron-^ansto bum 

out of tiu'iiiselves. All is, therefore, in llame through the whole night_ 

Author's nute. 
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most light on the cross upon the great cupola. The very 
thought makes me dizzy.” 

It is as lofty as the pyramids of Egypt,” said I; it 
requires boldness in the man to swing himself up there, 
and to fasten the string. The holy father gives him the 
sacrament, therefore, before he ascends.” 

^‘Thiis roust the life of a human being be risked,” 
sighed she ; and that merely for the pomp and gladness 
of a moment.” 

** But it is done for the glorifying of God,” I l^eplied ; 
“ and how often do we not risk it for much less i* ” 

The carriages rushed past us; most of them drove to 
Monte Pincio, in order to see from that distance the illu¬ 
minated chhrch, and the whole city which swam in its 
glory. 

“Yet it is,” said I, “a beautiful idea, that all the 
light over the city beams from the church. Perhaps 
Correggio drew from this the idea for his immortal night.” 

“ Pardon me,” she said; “ do you not remember that 
the picture was completed before the church? Certainly 
he derived the idea from his own heart ; and it seems to 
me also far more beautiful. But we must see the whole 
show from a more distant point. Shall we drive up to 
Monte Maria, where the throng is not so great, or to 
Monte Pincio ! We are close by the gate.” 

We rolled along behind the colonnade, and were soon in 
the open country. The carriage drew up at the little inn 
on the hill. The cupola looked glorious from this point; 
it seemed as if built of burning suns. The facade, it is 
true, was not to be seen, but this only added to the effect; 
the splendour which diffused itself through the illumined 
air caused it to appear as if the cupola, burning with stars, 
swam in a sea of light. The music and the ringing of 
bellsTeached us, but all around us reigned a twofold night, 
and the stars stood only like white points high in the blue 
air, as if they had dimmed their shine above the splendid 
Easter of Home. 

I dismounted from the carriage, and went into the little 
inn to fetch them some refreshment. As I was returning 
through the narrow passage where the lamp burned before 
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the image of the Virgin, Bernardo stood before me, pale 

as when, in the Jesuit school, he received the garland. 

His eyes glowed as if with the delirium of fever, and he 

seized mv hand with the force and wildness of a madman. 
¥ 

“I am not an assassin, Antonio,” said he, with a 
strangely suj)pressed voice, “ or I would drive my sabre 
into your false heart; but fight with me you shall, whe¬ 
ther your cowardice will or will not. Come, come with 
me! ” 

Bernardo, are you mad ? ” inquired I, and wildly 
tore myself from him. 

^'Only cry aloud,” returned he, with the same sup- 
presse,! voice, so that the crowd may come and help 
you, for you dare not stand single-handed* against me. 
Before they bind my hands you will be a dead man! ” 

He offered me a pistol. Come, fight with me, or I 
shall become your murderer ! ” and, so saying, he drew me 
forth with him. I took the pistol which he had offered to 
defend myself from him. 

She loves you,” whispered he ; and, in your vanity, 
you will parade it before all the Roman people, before me, 
whom you have deceived with false, hypocritical speeches, 
although I never gave you cause to do so.” 

You are ill, Bernardo,” I exclaimed; “ you are mad; 
do not come too near me.” 

He threw himself upon me. I thrust him back. At 
that moment I heard a report j my hand trembled; all 
was in smoke around me, but a strangely deep sigh, a 
shriek it could not be called, reached my ear, my heart! 
My pistol had gone off; Bernardo lay before me in his 
blood. 

1 stood there like a sleep-walker, and held the pistol 
grasped in my hand. It was not till I perceived the voices 
of the people of the house around me, and heard Annun- 
ciata exclaim, Jesus Maria!” and saw her and the old 
lady before me, that I was conscious of the whole mis¬ 
fortune. 

Bernardo ! ” I cried in despair, and wouiu nave nung 
myself on his body; but Annunciata lay on her knees be¬ 
side him, endeavouring to stanch the blood. 
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I can see even now iier pale countenance and the slead- 
fast look which she riveted upon me. 1 was as if rooted 
to the spot where I stood. 

“ Save yourself! save yourself! ” cried the old lady, 
taking; hold of me by the arm. 

“ I am innocent!” I exclaimed, overcome by anguish ; 
Jesus Maria ! 1 am innocent! He would have killed me ; 
he gave me the pistol, which went off' by accident! ” and 
that which I perhaps otherwise should not have dared to 
say aloud, I revealed in my despair: “ Yes, Annunciata, we 
loved thee. For thy sake would 1 die, like him ! Which 
of us two was the dearer to thee ? Tell me, in my despair, 
whether thou lovest me, and then will I escape.” 

Away ! ’• stammered she, making a sign with her hand, 
whilst she was busied about the dead. 

Fly ! ” cried the old lady. 

Annunciata,” besought I, overcome with misery, 
which of us two was the dearer to thee ? ” 

She bowed her head down to the dead; I heard her 
weeping, and saw her press her lips to Bernardo’s brow. 

The gens d'armen!” cried some one just by me. 
Fly, fly! ” and, as if by invisible hands, I was torn out 
of the house. 


CKAFTER XIV. 


THE PEASANTS OF ROCCA DEL PAPA. -THE ROBHEu’s CAVE. 

THE PARCVE OF MV LIFE. 


“She loves Bernardo!” rung in my heart: it was the 
arrow of death which poisoned my whole blood, which 
drbve me onward, and silenced even the vofce wdiich cried 
within trie, “ Thou hast murdered thy friend and bro¬ 
ther !" 

I instinctively rushed through bushes and underwmod, 
climbing over the stone walls which fenced in the vineyards 
on the hill-side. The cupola of St. Peter’s lit up the 
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atmosphere to a great distance: thus shone forth the altar 
of Cain and Abel, when the murderer fled. 

For many hours I wandered uninterruptedly forwards; 
nor did I pause until I reached the yellow Tiber, which 
cut off my farther progress. From Rome onwards, down 
to the Mediterranean, no bridge was to be met with, nor 
even a boat, which could have conveyed me over. This 
unexpected impediment was as the stab of a knife, which, 
for a moment, cut in sunder the worm that gnawed at my 
heart; hut it speedily grew together again, and 1 felt that 
my whole misfortune was twofold. 

Not many paces from me I perceived the ruins of a 
tomb, larger in circumference, but more desolate, than that 
in which I had livt'd as a child with the ol(^ Domenica. 
I'hree horses were tied to one of the overturned blocks of 
stone, and w'ere feeding from the bundles of hay which 
were fastened to their necks. 

A w’ide opening led, by a few deep steps, into the vault 
of the tomb, within which a fire was burning. Two strong- 
built peasants, wTapj)ed in their sheejuskin cloaks, wdth 
the wool outw'ards, and in large boots and pointed hats, in 
which was fastened a picture of the Virgin, stretched 
themselves before the fire, and smoked with their short 
pi})es. A shorter figure, wrapped in a large grey cloak, 
and w'ith a broad slouching hat, leaned against the 
wall, while he drank from a flask of wine to a farewell 
and a happy meeting. Scarcely had I contemplated the 
whole group, before I was myself discovered. They 
snatched up their weapons w’hich lay beside them, as if 
they apprehended a surprise, and stepped hastily to¬ 
wards me. 

“ What do you seek for here ? ” ‘they asked. 

A boat to take hie across the Tiber,” 1 replied. 

“ You may look for that a long time,” they returned. 

Here is neither bridge nor boat, unless folks bring thenii 
W'ith them.” 

“ But,” began one of them, while he surveyedijle from 
top to toe, you are come a long way out of' tbe high¬ 
road, signore, and it is not safe out o’ nights. Ctesar’s 
band may still have long roots, althougli the holy father 
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has been using the spade, till he has perhaps worked his 
own hand off.” 

You should, at least,” remarked another, ^•'have taken 
some arms with you. See what we have done—a threefold 
charge in the. gun, and a pistol in the belt, lest the piece 
should miss fire.” 

Yes, and I have also taken a good little caseknife with 
me,” said the first speaker, and drew out of his belt a 
sharp and bright knife, with which he played in his 
hand. 

Stick it again in its sheath, Emidio,” said the second; 

the strange gentleman gets quite pale: he is a young 
man who cannot bear such sharp weapons. The first best 
villain will^et from him his few scudi—us he w'ould not 
so easily manage. Do you see ? ” said the fellow to me; 
‘‘ give us your money to keep, and so it will be quite safe.” 

“ All that I have you can take,” replied I, weary of life, 
and obtuse from suffering; “ but no great sum will you 
get.” 

It was evident to me in what company I now found 
myself. I quickly felt in my pocket, in which I knew 
there to be two scudi; but, to my astonishment, found 
there a purse. I drew it forth : it was of woman’s work; 
I had seen it before, in the hands of the old lady at An- 
nunciata’s: she must have thrust it into my pocket, at the 
last moment, that I might have spare money for my un¬ 
happy flight. They snatched all three at the full purse; 
and I shook out its contents upon the flat stone before the 
fire. 

“Gold and silver!” cried they, as they saw the white 
louis-d’or shining among the piastres. “ It would have 
been a sin if the beautiful souls had fallen into robbers’ 
hands.” 

“ Kill me now,” said I, if such be your intention; 
so there may be an end of my sufferings.” 

“ Madonna mia! ” exclaimed the first, “ what do you 
take usi(P)r ? We are honest peasants from Rocca del Papa. 
We kill no Christian brother. Drink a glass of wine with 
us, and tell us what compels you to this journey.” 

That remains my secret,” said I, and eagerly took the 
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wine which they offered to me; for my lips burned for a 
refreshing draught. 

They whispered to each other; and then the man in the 
broad hat rose up, nodded familiarly to the others, looked 
jestingly into iny face, and said, You’ll pass a cold night 
after the warm merry evening! ” He went out, and we 
soon heard him galloping. 

‘‘ You wish to go over the Tiber?” said one : “if you 
will not go with us, you will have to wait a long time. 
Seat j c'urself behind me on my horse, for to swim after its 
tail would not be much to your liking.” 

Secure I was not in this place: I felt my home was 
with the outlawed. The fellow assisted me upon a strong 
fiery horse, and then placed himself before me.< 

“ Let me fasten this cord around you,” said the fellow, 
or else you may slip off, and not find the ground.” He 
then threw a cord fast round my back and arms, flinging 
it round himself at the same time, so that we sat back to 
back : it was not possible for me to move my hands. I’he 
horse advanced slowly into the water, trying every step 
before he took it. Presently the w’ater reached the saddle¬ 
bow' ; but, labouring powerfully, he gained at length the 
opposite shore. As soon as w'e had reached this, the fellow 
loosened the cord wliich bound me to him, yet only to secure 
my hands still more firmly to the girths. 

“ You might fall off and break your neck,” said he. 
“ Hold only fast, for now' we cut across the Cainpagna.” 

He struck his l»eels into the sides of the horse; the 
other did the same; and away they sped, like well- 
accustomed horsemen, over the great desolate plain. I 
held myself fast, both with hands and feet. The wind 
caught up the fellow’s long, black hair, which flapped 
upon my cheeks. We sped on })ast the fallen gravestones: 
I saw the ruined aqueduct, and the moon which, red as 
blood, rose upon the horizon, whilst light, white mists 
flew past us. 

That I had killed Bernardo — was separa^ from 
Annunciata and my home, and now, in wild flight, bound 
upon the horse of a robber, was speeding across the Cara- 
pagna — seemed all to me a dream, a horrible dream! 
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Would that I might speedily awake, and see these images 
of terror dissipate themselves! I closed my eyes firmly, 
and felt only the cold wind from the mountains blowing 
upon my cheek. 

Now we sliall be soon under grandmother's petticoat,” 
said the rider when we approached the mountains. Is 
it not a good horse which we have ? Then it has also 
had this year St. Antonio’s blessing: ray fellow decked 
bim out with bunches of silken ribands, opened the Bible 
before him, and sprinkled bim with holy water; and 
no devil, or evil eye, can have any influence on him 
this year.” 

Daylight began to dawn on the horizon when we reached 
the mountains. # 

It begins to get light,” said the other rider, “ and the 
signore’s eyes may suffer : 1 will give him a ])arasol; ” and 
with that lie threw a cloth over my head, which he bound 
so fast, that I had not the slightest glimmering of sight. 
My hands were bound: I was thus entirely their captive, 
and, in my distress of mind, submitted to every thing. 

I observed that we were ascending for some time: then 
w'e rapidly descended again; twigs and bushes struck me 
in the face; we were upon an altogether unused path. At 
length I was made to dismount: they conducted me for¬ 
wards, but not a word was said: at length w^e descended 
one step through a narrow opening. My soul had been too 
much occupied with itself for me to remark in what direc¬ 
tion we had entere<l the mountains; yet we could not have 
gone very deep into them. It was not till many years 
afterwards that the place became known to me: many 
strangers have visited it, and many a painter has represented 
on canvasis its character and colouring. We were at the 
old Tusculum. Behind Frascati, where the sides of the 
hills are covered with chesnut woods and lofty laurel 
hedges, lie these ruins of antiquity. Tall white thorns 
and wild roses shoot up from the steps of the amphi¬ 
theatre. In many places of the mountains are deep caves, 
brick-work vaults, almost concealed by a luxuriant growth 
of grass and underwood. Across the valley may be seen 
the lofty hills of Abruzzi, which bound the Marshes, and 
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■which give to the whole landscape a character of great 
■wildness, that here, amid the ruins of a city of antiquity, 
is doubly impressive. They conducted me through one of 
these openings in the mountain, half concealed with de¬ 
pending evergreen and twining plants. At length we 
came to a stand. I heard a low w'histle; and, immediately 
afterwards, tlie sound of a trap-door, or door which opened. 
We again descended some steps deeper, and 1 now heard 
several voices. The cloth was removed from my eyes, 
and 1 found myself in a spacious vault. Large-limbed 
men, in sheep-skin cloaks, like my conductors, sat and 
played at cards around a long table, upon which burned 
twH) brass lamps, with many wicks, w-hich strongly lighted 
up their dark expressive countena|pes. Befor^ them stood 
wine in great bottles. My arrival excited no astonish¬ 
ment : they made room for me at the table, gave me a cup 
of rvinc, and a piece of tlieir sausage, keeping up a con¬ 
versation, in the meantime, in a dialect which I did not 
understand ; which seemed, however, to have no reference 
to me. 

I felt no hunger, hut only a burning thirst, and drank 
the wine. 1 cast ray eyes arouml me, and saw that the 
Avails were covered AA’ith arms and articles of clothing. In 
one corner of the v<|ult was a still deeper apartment. 
From its roof depended two hares, AA’hich Avere partly 
skinned, and beneath these 1 perceived yet another being. 
A meagre old Avoinan, AA’ith a singular, almost youthful 
bearing, sat there immovably, and spun flax upon a hand- 
spindle. Her silver-Avliite hair had loosened itself from 
the knot into whicli it had been fastened, and hung doAA’n 
over one cheek, and round her yelloAv-broAvn neck, and 
her dark eye was steadfastly fixed upon the spindle. She 
was the living image of one of the Parcic. Before her 
feet lay a quantity of burning Avood-ashes, as if they w’ere a 
magical circle which separated her from this world. 

1 did not long remain left to myself. They com¬ 
menced a sort of examination of me, of my condition in 
life, and of every thing connected Avith my circumstances 
and family. 1 declared to them that they had already had 
all that I possessed, and that nobody in Rome, if they 
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demanded {t ransom for me, would give as much as a 
scudo, and that I was a poor feird, which, for a long time, 
had the intention of going to Naples, to try my talents as 
an improvisatore. I concealed not from them the peculiar 
ground of my flight, the unfortunately accidental going off 
of the piece, yet without explaining the immediate circum¬ 
stances of it. 

The only ransom which you are likely to obtain for 
me,” added I, is the sum which the law will give you 
for delivering me up. Do it ,• for I myself, at this mo¬ 
ment, have no higher wish ! ” 

That’s a merry wish !” said one of the men. You 
have i>erhaps, however, in Rome, a little gfrl who would 
give her go]d earrings,^r your liberty. You can, how¬ 
ever, improvise at Naples; we are the men to get you over 
the barriers. Or the ransom shall be the earnest-money of 
our brotherhood; so here is my hand! You are among 
honourable fellows, you shall see! But sleep now, and 
think of it afterwards. Here is a bed, and you shall have 
a coverlet wdiich has proved the winter’s blast and the 
sirocco rain — ray brown cloak there on the hook.” 

He threw it to me, pointed to the straw mat at the end 
of the table, and left me, singing as he went the Albanian 
folks’ song, “ Dhcendi, o mia Itetthif ” 

I threw myself down on the couch, without a thought 
of repose. All the late occurrences passed before my mind 
as a horrible picture; nevertheless my eyes cldlsed; my 
bodily strength was exhausted ; I slept deeply through the 
whole day. 

When I again awoke I felt myself W'onderfully in¬ 
vigorated All that had so agitated my soul seemed to me 
like a dream ; but the place in which I was, and the dark 
countenances around me, told me immediately that my 
recollections were reality. 

A stranger, with pistols in his girdle, and a long grey 
cloak thrown loosely over his shoulder, sat astride on the 
bench, and was in deep conversation with the other robbers. 
In the corner of the vault sat yet the old Mulatto-coloured 
woman, and twirled her spindle immovably as ever, a 
picture painted on a dark background. Fresh-burning 
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wood was laid on the floor before her, «nd gave out 
warmth. 

The ball went through his side,” I heard the stranger 
say; he lost some blood, but, in a month, all will be 
over.” 

'' Ei, Signore,** cried my horseman, as he again saw me 
awake; a twelve-hours’ sleep is a good pillow? Nay, 
Gregorio brings news from Rome which %vill certainly please 
you ! You have trodden heavily on the train of the Senate ! 
Yes; it is actually you ! All circumstances agree together. 
You have actually shot the nephew of the senator! That 
was a bold shot! ” 

Is he dead ?” were the only words I could stammer 
forth. 

“No, not entirely!” replied the stranger, and will 
not die this time. At least the doctors say so. The 
foreign handsorn,e signora, who sings like a nightingale, 
rvatched through the w hole night by his bed, till the doctors 
assured her that she might be easy, for that there was no 
danger.” 

“ You missed your mark,” exclaimed the other, “both 
in regard to his heart and hers I Let the bird fly, they'll 
make a pair, and you stop wdth us. Our life is merry and 
free. You may become a little prince ; and the daiiger of 
it is no greattir than hangs over every crown. Mine you 
shall have, and adventures and handsome girls for the one 
which hks jilted you. Better is it to drink of life in 
copious draughts than to sip it up by drops.” 

“ Bernardo lives I I am not his murderer ! ” This 
thought gave new life to my soul ; but my distress on 
account of Annunciata could not be alleviated. Calmly 
and resolutely I replied to the man, that they could de^ 
with me as they liked, but that my nature, my whole edu¬ 
cation, my intentions in life, forbade me to form any such 
connection with him as he i^roposed. 

Six hundred scudi is the lowest sum for which we wj[ll 
liberate you! ” said the man, with a gloomy earnestness. 
“ If these are not forthcoming in six days, then you are 
ours, either dead or alive I Your handsome face, my kind¬ 
ness towards you, will avail nothing ! Without the six 
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hundred scndi you will only have your choice between 
brotherhood with us, or brotherhood with the many who 
lie arm in arm, embracing in the well below. Write to 
your friend, or to the handsome singer ; they must both of 
them be grateful to you at l)Ottorn, for you have brought 
about an explanation between them. They will certainly 
pay this miserable sum for you. have never let any 

body go so cheaply out of our inn before. Only think,” 
added he, laughing, “ your coming here cost you nothing; 
and now, board and lodging for a whole six days, nobody 
can say that it is unreasonable.” 

My answer remained the same. 

“ Perverse fellow !” said he. “Yet I like it in thee; 
that I wdll say, even if I have to put a bullet through thy 
heart. Our jolly life must, however, captivate a young 
spirit ; and thou, a poet, an improvisatore, and not charmed 
with a bold flight! Now, if I had desired thee to sing 
The Proud Strength among the Rocks,’ must not thou 
have praised and cried up this life, which thou seemest to 
despise.^ Drink of the cup, and let us hear your art. You 
shall describe to us that which I have just said — the proud 
struggle which the mountains see; and, if you do it like a 
a master, why, then, I’ll extend your time yet one day 
longer.” 

He reached to me a guitar from the wall ; the robbers 
gathered around me, demanding that I should sing. 

I bethought myself for some moments. I was to sing 
of the woods, of the rocks— I who, in reality, had never 
been amid them. My journey the night before had been 
made with bandaged eyes, and during my abode in Rome, 
1 had visited only the ])iue-woods of the Villa liorghese 
and the Villa Pamfili. Mountains had, indeed, occupied 
me as a child, but only as seen from the hut of Domenica. 
The only time in which 1 had been amongst them was on 
that iml'ortunate going to the flower-feast at Gensapo. 
The darkness and stillness of the Avoods lay in the picture 
w'hich my memory retained of our ramble under the 
lofty plantains by Lake Nemi, where Ave bound gar¬ 
lands that evening. I again saw all this, and ideas 
awoke in my soul. All these images passed before me 
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in one half of the time which it requires me to speak of 
them, 

1 struck a few accords, and the thoughts became words, 
and the words billowy verse. I described the deep calm, 
shut in among woods, and the clilFs which reared themselves 
high amid the clouds. In the nest of the eagle sat the 
mother-bird, and taught her young ones the strength of 
tlieir pinions and the practice of their keen gaze, by bidding 
them look at the sun. “ You are the king of birds,*’ said 
she ; “ sharp is your eye, strong are your talons. Fly 
forth from your mother ; my glance will follow you, 
and my heart wdll sing like the voice of the swan when 
death embraces her. Sing will I of ^ proud strength!’ 
And the young ones flew' from the nest. The one flew 
only to the next peak of the cliff’ and sat still, wdth his eye 
directed to the beams of the sun, as if he would drink in 
its flames ; but the other swung itself boldly in great circles, 
high above the cliff and the deep-lying lake. The surface 
of the W’ater mirrored the woody margin and the blue 
heaven. A huge fish lay still, as if he had been a reed 
which floated on its surface. Like a lightning flash darted 
the eagle down upon its prey, struck its sharp talons in its 
back, and the heart of the mother trembled for joy. But 
the fish and the bird were of e<|ual strength. The sharp 
talon was too firmly fixed to be again withdrawn, and a 
contest bggan, wdiich agitated the quiet lake in great circles. 
For a moment, and it was again calm ; the huge wungs lay 
outspread upon the waters like the leaves of the lotus-floww; 
again they fluttered aloft; a sudden crack w'as heard— 
one wing sunk dow-n, whilst the other lashed the lake into 
foam, and then vanished. 'I'he fish and the bird sink 
into the deep water. 'J’hen was sent forth the lamenting 
cry of the mother, and she turned again her eye upon the 
second son, which Inid rested above upon the cliff, and he 
was not there ; but far away, in the direction of the sun, she 
sawr a dark speck ascending and vanishing in his beams. 
Her heart was agitated with joy, and she sang of the proud 
strength which only became great by the lofty object for 
which it strove !" 

My song w'as at an end ; a loud burst of applause saluted 
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me, but my eye was arrested by the old woman. In tlie 
midst of my song I had indeed observed that she let the 
hand-spindle drop, riveted upon me a keen, dark glance, 
which made it exactly seem to me as if the scene of my 
childhood, which I had described in my song, again was 
renewed. She now raised herself up, and, advancing to 
me with quickening steps, exclaimed,— 

Thou hast sung thy ransom ! the sound of music is 
stronger than that of gold ! I saw the lucky star in thy eye 
when the fish and the bird went down into the deep abyss 
to die ! Fly boldly towards the sun, rny bold eagle ! the 
old one sits in her nest and rejoices in thy flight. No one 
shall bind thy wings !*’ 

Wise Kulvia!” said the robber i|fho had required me 
to sing, and who now bowed with an extraordinary gravity 
to the old woman, “ dost thou know' the signore ? Hast 
tliou heard him improvise before now ? ” 

** I have seen the star in his eye — seen the invisible 
glory W'hich beamed around the child of fortune ! He 
W'ove his garland ; he shall weave one still more beautifid, 
but with unbound hands. Dost thou think of shooting 
dow'ii my young eagle in six days, because he will not fix 
his claws into the back of the fish ? Six days he shall 
remain here in the nest, and then lie shall fly towards the 
sun!" 

She now' opened a little cuj>board in the wall, and took 
out paper, upon which she w'as about to w'rite. 

The ink is hard," said she,” like the dry rock ; but 
thou bast enough of the black moisture; scratch thy 
hand, Cosmo, the old Fulvia thinks also on thy happi¬ 
ness !" 

“ Without saying a word, the robber took his knife, and, 
putting aside the skin, wetted the pen with the blood. 
The old woman gave it to me to write the words, “ 1 
travel to Naples ! ” 

Thy name under it!" said she, “ that is a papal 
seal! ” 

What is the meaning of this } " I heard one of the 
younger men say, as he cast an angry glance at the old 
woman. 
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Does the worm talk ? ” said she; defend thyself 
from the broad foot that crushes thee ! ” 

“ We confide in thy prudence, wise mother,” rejoined 
one of the elder ones; thy will is the tabernacle of bless¬ 
ing and good luck ! ” 

No more was said. 

The former lively slate of feeling returned ; the wine- 
flask circulated. Tliey slapped me familiarly on the 
shouldt r ; gave me the best pieces of the venison which was 
served up ; but the old woman sat as before immovably at 
w^ork with her hand-spindle, whilst one of the younger men 
laid fresh ashes at her feet, saying, “ Thou art cold, old 
mother! " 

From their convefsation, and from the nante by which 
they had addressed her, I now discovered that she it was 
who had told my fortune, as a child, wdien I, with my 
mother and Marinccia, w’ove garlands by Lake Nemi. I 
felt that my fate lay in her hand; she had made me write, 
I travel to Naples! ” That was my own desire, but 
how was I to get across the barrier without a passport? 
how vvas I to maintain myself in this foreign city, where 
I ktiew no one? To mjike my (Ivhut as an iraprovisatore, 
whilst I was a fugitive frotn a neighbouring city, was a 
thing I dared not to do. My power of language, however, and 
a singular childish reliance on the Madonna, .strengthened 
my soul; even the thought of Annunciata, which dissolved 
into a strange melancholy, brought peace to my soul — a 
peace like that which descends upon the seaman, when, 
after his shij) is gone down, he alone is driven in a little 
boat towards an unknown shore. 

One day after another glided on ; the men came and 
went, and even Fulvia was absent for one whole day, and 
1 was alone in the cave with one of the robbers. 

This was a young man of about one-and-twenty, of 
ordinary features, but with a remarkably melancholy ex¬ 
pression, which almost bordered on insanity ; this, and his 
beautiful long hair which fell u})on his shoulders, charac¬ 
terised his exterior. lie sat silent for a long time, with 
bis head sunk upon his arm. At length he turned himself 
to me and said, Thou canst read: read me a prayer out 
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of this book! ” and with that he gave me a little prayer- 
book. I read, and the most heartfelt devotion beamed in 
his large, dark eyes. 

M^hy wilt thou leave us } ” asked he, offering me his 
hand good-naturedly; “perjury and falsehood dwell in the 
city as in the wood; only in the wood one has fresh air 
and fewer people.” 

A sort of confidential feeling arose between us ; and 
whilst I shuddered at his wild manner I was touched by 
his unhappiness. 

“ Thou knowest, perhaps,” said he, “ the legend of the 
Prince of Savelli ? of the gay wedding at Ariccia.^ It 
W’as, to be sure, only a poor peasant and a simple country- 
girl, but shftwas handsome, and it washer wedding. The 
rich lord of Savelli gave a dance in honour of the bride, 
and sent her an invitation to his garden ; but she revealed 
it to lier bridegroom, who dressed himself in her clothes, 
and put on her bridal veil, and went instead of her, and 
then, when the count would have juessed her to his breast, 
a dagger was driven into his noble heart. I knew a count 
and a bridegroom like these, only the bride was not so 
oj)en-hearted: the rich count celebrated the bridal night, 
and the bridegroom the feast of death with her. Her 
bosom shone like snowr when the pale knife found its way 
to her heart! ” 

1 looked silently into his face, and had not a word 
wherewith to express my sympathy. 

“ Thou thinkest that 1 never knew love — never, like 
the bee, drank from the fragrant cup ! ” exclaimed he. 
“ There travelled a high-born English lady to Naples ; she 
had a handsome serving-maid with her—health on her 
cheeks and fire in her eyes! My comrades compelled 
them all to dismount from the carriage, and to sit in 
silence on the ground whilst they plundered it. The two 
women, and a young man, the lover of one I fancy he was, 
we took up among the hills. By the time that the ran¬ 
som came for all three the girl's red cheeks were gone, and 
her eyes burned less brightly: that came from so much 
wood among the hills ! ” 

I turned myself from him, and, as if half to excuse 
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himself, he added, “ The girl was a Protestant, a daughter 
of Satan! ” 

In the evening Fulvia returned, and gave me a letter 
which she commanded me not to read. 

'rbe mountains have their foggy mantles around 
them ; it is time to fly away. Eat and drink, we have a 
long journey before us, and there grow no cakes upon the 
naked rocky path.’’ 

The young robber placed food on the table in haste, of 
which 1 partook, and then Fulvia threw a cloak over her 
shoulders, and hurried me along through dark, excavated 
passages. 

“In the letter lici^thy wings,” said she, “upt a soldier 
on the barrier shall ruffle a feather of thine, my young 
eagle ! The wishing rod also lies beside it, which will 
afford thee gold anti silver till thou hast fetched up thy 
own treasures.” 

She now divided, with her naked, thin arm, the thick 
ivy, which hung like a curtain before the entrance to the 
cavern ; it was dark night without, and a thick mist en- 
wTa])t the mountains. 1 held fast by her dress, and 
scarcely could keep up with her quick steps along the un¬ 
trodden path in the dark : like a spirit she w’ent forward ; 
bushes and hedges were left behind us on either hand. 

Our march had continued for some time, and we were 
notv in a narrow' valley between the mountains. Not far 
from us stood a straw hut, one of those which is met with 
in the Marshes, without w'alls, and with its roof of reeds 
down to the ground. Light shone from a chink in its low 
door. We entered, and found ourselves as if in a great bee¬ 
hive, but all around was quite black from the smoke, which 
had no other exit than thro\igh the low door. Pillars and 
beams, nay, even the reeds themselves, were shining with 
the soot. In the middle of the floor w’as an elevation of 
brickwork, a few ells long, and probably half as broad; on 
tills lay a fire of w'ood ; here the food was cooked, and by 
this means, also, the hut was warmed. Further back was 
an opening in the w’all, which led to a smaller hut, w'hich 
was attached to the greater, just as one sees a small onion 
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grow to the mother bulb; within this lay a woman sleep¬ 
ing, with several children. An ass poked forth his head 
from above them, and looked on us. An old man, 
almost naked, with a ragged pair of drawers on made of 
goat-skin, came towards us; he kissed Fulvia’s hands, and, 
w ithout a w'ord being exchanged, he threw his woollen skin 
over his naked shoulders, drew forth the ass, and made a 
sign for me to mount. 

The horse of fortune will gallop better than the ass of 
the Canipagna,” said Fulvia. 

The peasant led the ass and me out of the hut. My 
heart was deeply moved wdtfi gratitude to the singular old 
woman, and I bent down to kiss her hand; but slje shook 
her head, ami then, stroking the hair bacl^ from my fore¬ 
head, I felt her cold kiss, saw her once more motioning 
with her hand, and the twdgs and hedges hid us fronfSsach 
other. The peasant struck the ass, and tlien ran on beside 
him up the path : I spoke to him ; he uttered a low sound, 
and gave me, by a sign, to understand that he was dumb. 
My curiosity to read the letter which Fulvia had given 
me let me have no rest; I therefore drew it out and 
opened it. It consisted of various papers, but the darkness 
forbade me to read a single word, however much 1 strained 
my eyes. 

When the day dawned, we were upon the ridges of the 
mountains, where alone was to be seen naked granite, w’ith 
a few creeping plants, and the grey-green strong-scented 
wormwood. The heavens were quite clear, scattered over 
with shilling stars; a sea-like cloud world lay below us, it 
was the Marshes ■which stretched themselves out from the 
mountains of Albano, between Veletri and Terraoina, 
bounded by Abruzzi and the Mediterranean Sea. The 
low, wavy clouds of mist .shone below us, and I quickly 
saw how the infinitely blue heaven changed to lilac, and 
then into rose colour, and the mountains even became like 
bright blue velvet. I was dazzled w'ith the pomp of 
colouring; a fire burned upon the side of the mountain, 
which shone like a star upon the light ground. I folded 
my hands in prayer; my head bowed itself before God in 
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tlie great church of nature, and silently besought, Let Thy 
will be done I ” 

The daylight was now sufficiently clear for me to see 
what my letter contained; it was a passport in my own 
name, prepared by the Roman police, and signed by the 
Neapolitan ambassador—an order on the house of Fal¬ 
conet, in Naples, for five hundred scudi, and a small note 
containing the wnmls, “ Bernardo’s life is out of danger; 
but du not return to Rome for some months.” 

Fulvia said justly that here were my wings and wish- 
ing-rod. 1 was free, a sigh of gratitude arose from my 
heart. 

We soon reached a more trodden path, where some 
shepherds were sitting at their breakfasts. • My guide 
stOj>pe<l here; they seemed to know him, and he made 
them understand, by signs with his fingers, that they 
should invite us to partake of their meal, which consisted 
of bread and buffalo-cheese, to which they drank asses’ 
milk. 1 enjoyed some mouthfuls, and felt myself strength¬ 
ened thereby. 

My guide notv showed me a path, and the others ex¬ 
plained to me that it led down the mountains along the 
Marshes to 'I’erracina, which I could reach before evening. 
1 must continually keep this path to the left of the moun¬ 
tains, which would, in a few hours, bring me to a canal, 
which went from the mountains to the great highroad, the 
boundarv trees of which I should see as soon as the mist 
cleared away. By following the canal, I should come out 
upon the highroad, just beside a ruined convent, where now 
stood an inn, calletl torn; di tre ponti. 

Gladly would I have bestowed upon my guide a little 
gift; but 1 had nothing. It then occurred to me that I 
still had, however, the two scudi, which were in my pocket 
when I left Rome; I had only given up the purse with 
the money which 1 had received as needful in yy flight. 
Two scudi were thus, for the moment, all my ready 
money; the one I would give to my guide, the other I 
must keep for my own*ivants till I reached Naples, where 
J could only avail myself of my bill. I felt in my pocket. 
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but vain was all my search; they had long ago taken from 
me all my little property. I had nothing at all: I there¬ 
fore took off the silk-handkerchief which I had round my 
neck, and gave it to the man, offered my hand to the 
others, and struck alone into the path which led down to 
the Marshes. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLl ME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

TJIK I'ONTINK MARSHKS. -TKURACINA.-AK OLD ACQL'AINTANCK. 

J'RA DIAVOLO’S NATIVE CITY- -THE ORANGE GARDEN AT MOLD 

1)1 GAETA.-THE NRAEOLITAN SIGNORA. - NAELES, 

Many peojile imagine that the Pontine Marsjies are only 
niarsliy ground, a dreary extent of stagnant, slimy water, a 
melancholy road to travel over: on the contrary, the 
marshes have more resemblance to the rich plains of Lom¬ 
bardy ; yes, they are like them, rich to abundance; grass 
and herbage grow here with a succulence and a luxuriance 
whicli the north of Italy cannot exhibit. 

Neitlier can any road be more excellent than that which 
leads through the marshes, upon which, as on a bowling- 
green, the carriages roll along between unending alleys of 
lime trees, whose thick branches afford a shade from the 
scorching beams of the sun. On each side tiie immense 
plain stretches itself out wdth its tall grass, and its fresh, 
green rnarsh-jilants. Canals cross one another, and drain 
off the water wdiich stands in ponds and lakes covered with 
reeds and broail-lcaved water-lilies. 

On the left hand, in coining from Rome, the lofty hills 
of Abruzzi extend themselves, with here and there small 
towns, which, like mountain castles, shine with their white 
walls from the grey rocks. On the right the green plain 
stretches down to the sea where Cape Cicello lifts itself, 
now a promontory, but formerly Chree’s Island, where 
tradition lands Ulysses. 

As I went along, the mists, which began to dissipate, 
floated over the green extent where the canals shone like 
linen on a bleaching-ground. The sun glowed with the 
warmth of summer, although it was but the middle of 
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March. Herds of buffaloes went through the tall grass. 
A troop of horses galloped wildly about, and struck out 
wdth their hind feet, so that the water was dashed around 
to a great height; their bold attitudes, their unconstrained 
leaping and gambolling, might have been a study for an 
animal painter. To the left I saw a dark monstrous 
column of smoke, which ascended from the great fire which 
the shepherds had kindled to pnrify the air around their 
huts. I met a peasant, whose pale, yellow, sickly exterior 
contradicted the vigorous fertility which the marslies pre¬ 
sented. Like a dead man arisen from the grave, he rode 
upon his black horse, and held a sort of lance in his hand 
with which he drove together the buffaloes which went 
into the sw'ampy mire, where some of them lay themselves 
dotvn, and stretched forth only their dark ugly heads with 
their malicious eyes. 

The solitary post-houses, of three or four stories high, 
w'hich were erected close by the road-side, showed also, at 
the first glance, the poisonous efHuvia which steamed up 
from the marshes. The lime-washed w'alls were entirely 
covered with an unctuous, grey-green mould. Buildings, 
like human beings, bore here the stamp of corruption, 
which showed itself in strange contrast w'ith the rich 
luxuriance around, with the fresh verdure, and the W’arrn 
sunshine. 

My sickly soul ])rt'S(>nted to me here in nature an image 
of the false happiness of life ; thus people almost ahvays 
see the w'orld through the spectacles of feeling, and itajrpears 
dark or rose-coloured according to the hue of the glass 
through which they look. 

About an hour before the Ave Maria J left the marshes 
behind me; the mountains, wdth their yellow masses of 
rock, approached nearer and nearer, and close before me 
stood Terracina in the fertile, Hesperian landscape. 'J’hree 
lofty palm-trees, with their fruit, grew^ not far from the 
road. The vast orchards, which stretched up the moun¬ 
tain-sides, seemed like a great green carpet with millions of 
golden points. Lemons atid oranges bowed the branches 
down to the ground. Before a peasant’s hut lay a quan¬ 
tity of lemons, piled together into a heap, as if they had 
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been chesnuts which had been shaken down. Rosemary 
and w'ild dark-red gillyflowers grew abundantly in the 
crevices of the rock, high up among the peaks of the 
cliffs wliere stood the magnificent remains of the castle of 
the Ostrogothic king Theodoric*, and which overlook the 
city and the whole surrounding country. 

My eyes wore dazzled with the beautiful picture, and, 
quietly dreaming, I entered Teiracina. Before me lay 
the sea. which I now beheld for the first time—the wmn- 
derfully beautiful Mediterranean. It was heaven itself in 
the purest ultra-marine, which, like an immense plain, was 
spread out before me. Far out at sea I sawr islands, like 
floating clouds of the most beautiful lilac colour, and per¬ 
ceived Vesuvius where the dark column of smoke became 
blue in the far horizon. The surface of the sea seemed 
perfectly still, yet the lofty hiilow’S, as blue and clear as the 
ether itself, broke against the shore on which I stood, and 
sounded like thunder among the mountains. 

My eye was riveted like my foot : my whole soul 
breathed rapture. It seemed as if that which was physical 
witliin me, heart and blood, became spirit, and infused 
itself into it that it might float forth between these two, 
tlie infinite sea and tlie heaven above it. Tears streamed 
down my clieeks, and I was compelled to w^eep like a child. 

Not far from the place where I stood w'Us a large white 
building, agaitist the foundations of which the waves 
broke. Its lowest story, which lay to the street, consisted 
of an open colontiade, witliin which stood the carriages of 
travellers. It was the hotel of Terracina, the largest and 
the handsomest upon the whole way between Rome and 
Naples. 

The crackitigof whips re-echoed from the wall of rocks; 
a carriage with four horses rolled up to the hotel. Armed 
servants sat on the seat at the hack of the carriage; a pale, 
thin gentleman, wrapped in a large bright-coloured dress¬ 
ing-gown, stretched himself within it. The postilion dis¬ 
mounted and cracked his long whip several times, whilst 
fresh horses were put to. The stranger wished to proceed, 
but as be desired to have an escort over the mountains 

♦ Didcrik of Born. — Author's note. 
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where Fra Diavolo and Cesa<-i had bold descendants, he 
was obliged to wait a quarter of an hour, and now scolded, 
half in English and half in Italian, at the people's laziness, 
and at the torments and sufferings which travellers had to 
endure, and at length knotted up his pocket-handkerchief 
into a night-cap, which he drew on his head, and then 
throwing himself into a corner of the carriage, closed his 
eyes, and seemed to resign himself to his fate. 

I perceived that it was an Englishman, who already, in 
ten days, had travelled through the north and the middle 
of Italy, and in that time had made himself acquainted 
with this country; had seen Home in one day, and was 
now going to Naples to ascend Vesuvius, and then by the 
steam-vessel to Marseilles, to gain a knowdedge also of the 
south of France, which he hoped to do in a still shorter 
time. At length eight well-armed horsemen arrived, the 
postilion cracked his wdiip, and the carriage and the out¬ 
riders vanished through the gate bettveen the tall yellow 
rocks. 

“ With all his escort and all his weapons, he is, how¬ 
ever, not so safe as my strangers," said a little, square-built 
fellow, w’ho played w’ith his whip. The English must 
be very fond of travelling ; they always go at a gallop; 
they are queer birds —Santa Phi/omena dt Napoli /” 

“Have you many travellers in your carriage?” in¬ 
quired I. 

“ A heart in every corner,” replied he ; “ you see, that 
makes a good four: but in the cabriolet there is only one. 

If the Signore wishes to see Naples, that he can the day 
after to-morrow, while the sun still shines on Sant Elmo." 

We soon agreed, and I was thus relieved from the em- • 
• barrassrnent in which my entire want of money had 
placed me.* 

“ You will, perhaps, w'ish to have earnest-money, sig¬ 
nore ? " asked the retturiuo, and held out a five-paolo piece 
between his fingers. 

* When people travel with ttcl/itrint, they piiy nothinjj; beloreliand j but, on 
the contrary, receive tnoney from them as an earnest that tlu-ir Imncsty is to 
be relied U|>on. U'ite veiturini also provide board and lo<l(ring for the whole 
journey. All these expfnses are included iu the agreement wliich is then 
made. — Author's note. 
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Reserve the place for me, with board and a good bed,” 
replied I. “ Do we set off in the morning ? ” 

“ Yes, if it please Saint Antonio and my horses,” said 
lie, “we shall set off at three o’clock. We shall have 
twice to go to the Pass-Bureau, and three times to be writ¬ 
ten in the papers : to-morrow is our hardest day.” With 
these words he lifted his cap, and, nodding, left me. 

They showed me to a chamber which looked out to the 
sea, wdiere the fresh wind blew, and the billows heaved 
themselves, presenting a picture very dissimilar to the 
Campagna, and yet its vast extent led my thoughts to my 
home there, and the old Domenica, It troubled me now 
that I had not visited her more industriously; she loved 
me with her entire heart, and was certainly t^e only one 
who did so. Excellenza, Francesca, yes, they also had 
some affection for me, hut it w^as of a peculiar kind. 
Benefits bound us together, and where these could not be 
mutual, there must always remain, between giver and re¬ 
ceiver, a gulf, which years and days indeed might cover 
with the climbing-plants of devotion, but never could fill 
up. 1 thought upon Bernardo and Annunciata; my lips 
tasted salt drops w'hich came from my eyes ; or, perhaps, 
from the sea below me, for the billows actually dashed high 
upon the walls. 

Next morning, before day, 1 rolled with the vetturino 
and his strangers away from 1'erracina. We drew up at 
the frontiers just at dawn. All dismounted from the car¬ 
riage wdiile our passports W'ere insjiected. I now^ for the 
first time saw^ my companions properly. Among these was 
a man of about thirty, rather bland, and with blue eyes, 
.who excited my attention: 1 must have seen him before, 
but where I could not remember: the few words wdiich 1 
heard him speak betrayed him to be a foreigner. 

We were detained a very long time by the passports, 
because most of them were in foreign languages, which 
the soldiers did not understand. In the meantime the 
stranger, of whom 1 have sjiokcn, took out a book of blank 
paj)er, and sketched the place where we stood—the two 
high towvrs by the gate through wdiich the road passed. 
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the picturesque caves just by, and, in the background, the 
little town upon the mountain. 

I stepped nearer to him, and he turned my attention 
to the beautiful grouping of the goats which stood in the 
largest cave. At the same moment they sprang out; a 
great bundle of faggots, which had lain in one of the lesser 
openings of the cave, and which served as door to the 
descent, was withdrawn, and the goats skipped out two and 
two, like the animals which went out of Noah's ark. A 
very little peasant lad brought up the rear; his little 
pointed hat, round which a piece of twine W'as tied, 
the torn stockings, and sandals, with the short brown 
cloak, which he had throwm around him, gave him a pic¬ 
turesque appearance. Tlte goats tripped up above the cave 
among the low bushes, whilst the boy, seating himself 
upon a piece of rock which projected above the cave, looked 
at us and the painter, who drew him and the whole scene. 

Makdetto !" we heard the vetiurino exclaim, and saw 
him running towards us at full speed : there W’as some¬ 
thing amiss about the passjmrts. “It was certainly with 
mine,” thought I, anxiously, and the blood mounted to 
my cheeks. The stranger scolded because of the ignorance 
of the soldiers wdio could not read, and we followed the 
vetiurino up into one of the towers, where we found five or 
six men half stretched over the table, on which our pass¬ 
ports lay spread out. 

“ Who is called Frederick ? ” inquired one of the most 
important-looking of the men at the table. 

“ That is 1,” replied the stranger, “ my name is Fre¬ 
derick, in Italian Federigo.” 

“ Thus, then, Federigo the Sixth.” 

Oh, no ! that is my king’s name w'hich stands at the 
top of my passport.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the man, and slowly read aloud, 

Frederic Six, par la grace de'Dieu Uoi de Danemarc, 
des Vandales, des Gothes, &c.’ — But what is that.^” ex¬ 
claimed the man ; “ are you a Vandal ? they are actually 
a barbarous people ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, laughing; “I am a bar¬ 
barian who am come to Italy to be civilised. My name 
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stands below, it is Frederick like my king’s, Frederick, or 
Federigo." 

Is he an Englishman ? ” asked one of the writers. 

“ Oh, no !” replied another, thou confoundest all na¬ 
tions together; thou canst surely read that he is out of the 
north ; he is a Russian.” 

Federigo—Denmark—the name struck my soul like a 
flash of lightning. It was, indeed, the friend of my child¬ 
hood, my mother’s lodger ; him with whom I had been 
into the catacombs, who had given me his l)eautiful silver 
watch, and drawn lovely ])icture8 for me. 

’J'he passport was correct, and the barrier soldier found 
it doubly so, w'hen a paolo was put into his hand that he 
might not any longer detain us. • 

As soon as we were out again I made myself known to 
him ; it was actually he w’hom I supposed our Danish 
Federigo, who had lived with my mother. He expressed 
the most lively joy at again meeting with me, called me 
still ’his little Antonio. There were a thousand things 
to be iiKjuired after, and mutually communicated. He 
induced my former neighbour in the cabriolet to exchange 
])laces with him, and we now sat together; yet once more 
he j)ressed my hand, laughed and joked. 

1 related to him in a few words the occurrences of my 
life, from the day when I W'cnt to Domenica’s hut, till the 
time W'hen I became abbe, and then, making a great leap 
forwards, without touching upon my late adventures, ended 
by shortly saying, “ 1 now go to Naples.” 

He remembered very well the promise which he had 
made, the last time we saw each other in the Campagna, 
to take me with him for one day to Rome; but shortly 
after that he received a letter from his native country, 
which obliged him to take the long journey home, so that 
he could not see me again. His love for Italy, however, in 
his native land, became only stronger every year, and at 
length drove him there again. 

“ And now, for the first time, I enjoy every thing pro¬ 
perly,” said he; “ drink in great draughts of the pure air, 
and visit again every spot where I was before. Here my 
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heart’s fatherland beckons me; here is colouring ; here is 
form. Italy is a cornucopia of blessing !" 

Time and the way flew on so rapidly in Federigo’s 
society^ that I marked not our long detention in the Pass- 
Bureau at Fondi. He knew perfectly how to seize u})on 
the poetically beautiful in every thing ; he became doubly 
dear and interesting to me, and was the best angel of con¬ 
solation for my afflicted heart. 

There lies my dirty Itri!” exclaimed he, and pointed 
to the city before us. “ You would hardly credit it, An¬ 
tonio, but in the north, where all the streets are so clean, 
and so regular, and so precise, I have longed for a dirty 
Italian town, where there is something characteristic, some¬ 
thing just for a painter. These narrow, dirty streets, these 
grey, grimy s^pne balconies, full of stockings and shirts ; 
windows without regularity, one up, one downi, some great, 
some small; here steps four or five ells wide leading up to 
a door, where the mother sits with her hand spindle ; and 
there a lemon-tree, with great yellow fruit, hanging over 
the wall. 

Yes, that does make a picture ! But those cultivated 
streets, where the houses stand like soldiers, where steps 
and balconies are shorn awav, one can make nothing at 
all of I” 

Here is the native city of Fra Diavolo ! ” exclaimed 
those insit^ the carriage, as we rolled into the narrow, dirty 
Itri, which Federigo found so picturesquely beautiful. 
The city lay high upon a rock beside a deej) precipice. 
The principal street was in many places only wide enough 
for one carriage. 

The greater part of the first sU)ries of the houses were 
without windows, and instead of these, a great broad door¬ 
way, through which one looked down as if into a dark 
cellar. Every where was there a swarm of dirty children 
and women, and all reached out their hands to beg: the 
women laughed, and the children scrgamed and made faces 
at us. One did not dare to ])ut one’s head out of the car¬ 
riage, lest it should get smashed between it and the pro¬ 
jecting housies, from which the stone balconies in some 
places hung out so far above us that it seemed as if we 
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drove through an archway. I saw black walls on either 
hand, for the smoke found its way through the open doors 
up the sooty walls. 

It is a glorious city !” said Federigo, and clapped his 
hands. 

A robber city it is,” said the vetturino, when w^e had 
passed through it; the police compelled one half of the 
peopi.- to flit to quite another city behind the mountains, 
and brought in ocher inhabitants, but that helped nothing. 
All runs to weed that is planted here. But then poor folks 
must live.” 

The wliole neighbourhood here, upon the great high road 
between Rome and Naples, invites to robbery. There are 
places of deep concealment on every hand, ih the thick 
olive-woods, in the mountain-caves, in the walls of the 
Cyclops, and many other ruins. 

Federigo directed my attention to an isolated colossal 
wall overgrown with honeysuckle and climbing plants. It 
was Cicero’s grave ! it was here that the dagger of the 
assassin struck the fugitive, here the lips of eloquence be¬ 
came dust. 

The vvtturivo will drive us to Cicero’s villa in Mola 
di (Cxaeta,” said Federigo; “ it is the best hotel, and has a 
prospect which rivals that of Naples.” 

The form of the hills was most beautiful, the vegetation 
most luxuriant; presently w'e rolled along an alley of tall 
laurels, and saw Ix'fore us the hotel which Federigo had 
mentioned. The head-waiter stood ready with his napkin, 
and waited for us on the broad steps which were orna¬ 
mented with busts and flowers. 

“ Excellcnza, is it you ?” exclaimed he, as he assisted a 
somewhat portly lady out of the carriage. 

I noticed her; her countenance was pretty, very pretty, 
and the jet-hlack eyes told me immediately that she was a 
Neapolitan. 

“ Ah, yes, it is I,” replied she; “ here am I come with 
my waiting-woman as cichhco ; that is my whole train— 
I have not a single man-servant with me. AFhat do you 
think of my courage in travelling thus from Rome to 
Naples 
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She threw herself like an invalid on tlie sofa, supported 
her pretty cheek upon her round little hand, and began to 
study the list of eatables. Brodetto, eipnllette, fanolu 
You know that I cannot bear soup, else I should have a 
figure like Gastello dell’ Ovo. A little anhnHle dorafe, 
and some fennel, is enough for me ; we must really dine 
again in Santa Agatha. Ah, now I breathe more freely,” 
continued she, untying the strings of her cloak, ‘‘ Noav 1 
feel my Neapolitan air blowing— hrdJa Napoli !” exclaimed 
she, hastily opening the door of the balcony, wdiich looked 
on the sea, and spreading out her arms, she drank in great 
draughts of the fresh air. 

Can we already see Naples ? ” inquired I. 

‘•^Not yet,” replied Federigo; “but Hesperia, Armida’s 
enchanted garden.” 

We went out into the balcony, which was built of stone, 
and looked out over the garden. What magnificence ! — 
richer than fancy can create to itself! Below us was a 
wmod of lemon and orange-trees whicli were overladen with 
fruit; the branches bent themselves down to the ground 
wdth their golden load; cypresses gigantically tall as the 
poplars of the North of Italy, formed the boundary of the 
garden ; they seemed doubly dark against the clear, heaven- 
blue sea which stretched itself behind them, and dashed its 
waves above the remains of the baths and temples of an¬ 
tiquity, outside the low wall of the garden. Ships and 
boats, with great white sails, floated into the peaceful har¬ 
bour, around which Gaeta*, with its lofty buildings, 
stretches itself. A little mountain elevates itself above the 
city, and this is crowned with a ruin. 

My eye was dazzled with the great beauty of the scene. 

“ l)o you see Vesuvius? — How it smokes ! ” said Fe¬ 
derigo, and pointed to the left, where the rocky coast 
elevated itself, like light clouds, which reposed upon the 
indescribably beautiful sea. 

With the soul of a child I gave myself up to the rich 
magnificence around me, and Federigo was as h.appy as 
myself. We could not resist going below under the tall 

* There il’hieas buried his nurse, Cajeta, after whom tids city is called— 
Author’s note. 
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orange-trees, and I kissed the golden fruit which hung 
upon the branches; took from the many which lay on the 
ground, and threw them like golden balls up in the air, and 
over the sulphur-blue lake. 

Beautiful Italy!” shouted Federigo, triumphantly. 

Yes, thus stood thy image before me in the distant 
North. In my remembrance blew this air which I now 
insj>ire with every breath I draw. I thought of thy olive- 
groves when I saw our willows ; 1 dreamed of the abundance 
of the oranges when I saw the golden apples in the peasants’ 
gardens beside the fragrant clover-field; but the green waters 
of the Baltic never become blue like the beautiful Medi¬ 
terranean ; the heavens of the North never become so 
high, so rich in colour, as the warm, glorious south. Its 
gladness was inspiration: its speech became jtoetry. 

‘‘ What longings 1 had in my home ? ” said he; “ they 
are happier who have never seen Paradise, than they who, 
having seen it, are driven forth, never to return. My 
home is beautiful; Denmark is a flowery garden, which 
can measure itself with any thing on the other side 
the Alps ; it has beech-woods and the sea. But what is 
earthly beauty compared with heavenly ? Italy is the land 
of imagination and beauty ; doubly happy are they who 
salute it for the second time ! ” 

And he kissed, as I had done, the golden oranges; tears 
ran down his cheeks, and throwing hitnself on my neck, 
his lips burned on my forehead. lYith this my heart 
o[>ened itself to him entirely; he was not indeed a stranger 
to me, he was the friend of my childhood. I related to 
him my life's last great adventure, and felt my heart 
lighter by the communication, by speaking Annunciata’s 
name aloud; by telling of my suffering and my misfor¬ 
tune ; and Federigo listened to me with the sympathy of 
an honest friend. I told liim of my flight, of my adven¬ 
ture in the robber’s cave; of Fulvia, and what 1 knew of 
Bernardo's recovery. He offered me his hand with the 
truest friendliness, and looked, with his light blue eyes, 
sympathisingly ii»to my soul. 

A suppressed sigh was heard close to us behind the 
hedge ; but the tall laurels, and the orange-branches, bowed 
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down with their fruit, concealed all; any one might very 
well have stood there and heard every word I said ; of that 
I had not thought. We turned the branches aside, and 
close beside us, before the entrance to the ruins of Cicero’s 
bath, sat the Neapolitan Signora, bathed in tears. 

“ Ah, young gentleman,” exclaimed she, “ I am entirely 
guiltless of this. I was sitting here already when you 
came with your friend, it is so charming here and so cool! 
You talked so loud, and I was in the middle of your his¬ 
tory before I remarked that it W'as quite a private affair. 
You have affected me deeply. You shall have no cause to 
repent that I have become privy to it; my tongue is as 
dumb as the dead.” 

Somewha^t embarrassed, I bowed before the strange Sig¬ 
nora, who had thus become acquainted with my heart’s 
history. At length Federigo sought to console me by say¬ 
ing that nobody knew to what it might lead. 

I am,” said he, “ a real Turk in my reliance on fate ; 
besides, after all, there are no state secrets in the whole of 
it; every heart has, in its archives, such painful memoirs. 
Perhaps it was her own youth’s history which she heard 
in yours; 1 can believe it, for people have seldom tears 
for others’ troubles, except w'hcn they resemble their own. 
We are all egotists, even in our greatest sufferings and 
anxietjes.” 

We were soon again in the carriage, rolling on our way. 
The whole country round us was of a luxuriant character; 
the broad-leaved aloe grew close by the road to the height 
of a man, and was used as a fence. The large weeping- 
willow seemed to kiss, with its depending, ever-moving 
branches, its OAvn shadow ui)on the ground. 

Tow'ards sunset we crossed the river Garigliano, where 
formerly stood the old Minturnjc ; it Avas the yellow Liris, 
wdiich J saw overgrown wuth reeds, as when Marius con¬ 
cealed himself here from the cruel Sylla. But w^e were yet 
a long way from Santa Agatha. 

The darkness descended, and the Signora became ex¬ 
tremely uneasy on account of robbers, and looked out conti¬ 
nually to see that nobody cut away the luggage from behind 
the carriage. Jn vain the vetturino cracked his whip, and 
repeated his maledettOj for the dark night advanced faster 
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than he did. At length we saw lights before us. We 
were at Santa Agatha. 

The Signora was wonderfully silent at supper; but it 
did not escape me how much her eye rested upon me. 
And the next morning, before our journey, when I went 
to drink my glass of coffee^, she came up to me with great 
amiability. We were quite alone: she offered me her 
hand, and said, good-humouredly and familiarly — 

You do not bear any ill-will towards me ? I am per¬ 
fectly ashamed before you ; and yet I am quite guiltless of 
the whole thing.” 

I prayed her to make herself easy, and assured her that 
I had the greatest confidence in her womanly spirit. 

“ Yet you know nothing of me,” said she ; “ but you 
may do; probably my husband can be useful to you in the 
great foreign city. You can visit me and him. You, per- 
ha{)s, have no acquaintance; and a young man can so 
easily make an error in his choice.” 

1 tlianked her heartily for her sympathy. It affected 
me. One, however, meets with good people every where. 

“■ Naples is a dangerous city ! ” said she ; but Federigo 
entered, and interrupted us. 

e were soon again seated in the carriage. The glass- 
windows w'ere put down ; we became all better acquainted 
as we approached our common goal — Naples. Federigo 
was enraptured with the picturesque groups which we 
met. ^Yomen, with red cloaks turned over their heads, 
rode past on asses, a young child at the breast, or sleeping 
with an elder one in the basket at their feet. A whole 
family rode upon one horse ; the wife behind the husband, 
and re.stcd her arm or her head against his shoulder, and 
seemed to sleep; the man had before him his little boy, 
who sat and played with the whip. It was such a group 
as Pignelli has given in his beautiful scenes out of the life 
of the people. 

The air was grey, it rained a little ; we could neither 
see Vesuvius nor Capri. The corn stood juicy and green 

* In ppoplo do not drink thrir coffee in cups, but in wine-glasses.— 
Author's note. 
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in the field under the tall fruit-trees and poplars, round 
which the vines enwreathed themselves. 

“ Do you see,” said the Signora, “ our Campagna is a 
table well spread with bread, fruit, and wine; and you 
will soon see our gay city and our swelling sea 1 ” 

Towards evening we approached it. The splendid To¬ 
ledo Street lay before us ; it was really a corso. On every 
hand were illumined shops ; tables which stood in the 
street, laden with oranges and figs, were lit up by lamps 
and gaily-coloured lanterns. The whole street, with its 
innumerable lights in the 0 })en air, looked like a stream 
s})rinkled over w'ith stars. On each side stood lofty houses, 
with balconies before every window, nay, often quite round 
the corner,,and within these stood ladies and gentlemen, 
as if it w’ere still a merry carnival. One carriage passed 
another, and the horses slipped on the smooth slabs of 
lava W'ith which the street was paved. Now a little 
cabriolet on two wdieels came by; from five to six poo])le 
sat in the little carriage, ragged lads stood behind it, and 
beneath, in the shaking net, lay quite snugly, a half-naked 
lazzarone. One single horse drew the whole crowd, and 
yet it went at a gallop. There was a fire kindle<l before a 
corner-house, before wdiich lay tw'o half-naked fellows, 
clad only in drawers, and with the vest fastened with one 
single button, who played at cards. IJand-organs and 
hurdygurdies were playing, to which w’omen were singing ; 
all were screaming, all running one among another — sol¬ 
diers, Greeks, Turks, English. 1 felt myself transported 
into quite another world ; a more southern life than that 
which I had knowm breathed around me. The Signora 
clapped her hands at the sight of her merry Naples. 

Rome,” she said, “ was a grave beside her laughing 
city.” 

We turned into the Largo del Gastello, one of the 
largest squares in Naples, which leads down to the sea, 
and the same noise and the same crowd met us here. 
Around us we saw illuminated theatres, on the outside of 
which were bright pictures, which represented the ])rin- 
cipal scenes of the pieces which were being performed 
within. Aloft, on a scaffold, stormed a IJajazzo family. 
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The wife cried out to the spectators; the husband blew 
the trumpet, and the youngest son beat them both with a 
great riding-whip, wdiilst a little horse stood upon its 
hind.legs in the back-scene, and read out of an open book. 
A man stood, and fought and sang in the midst of a 
crowd of sailors, who sat in a corner; he was an impro- 
visatore. An old fellow read aloud, out of a book, Orlando 
Furioso, as 1 was told: his audience were applauding him 
jus! as we passed by. 

Alonte Vesuvio!” cried the Signora ; and I now saw, 
at the end of the street wdiere the light-house stood, Ve¬ 
suvius, lifting itself high in the air, and the fire-red lava, 
like a stream of blood, rolling down from its side. Above 
the crater hung a cloud, shining red from the reflected 
glow of the lava; hut 1 could only see the whole for a 
moment. The carriage rolled away with us across the 
square to the Hotel Casa Tedesca. Close beside this 
stood a little puppet theatre, and a still smaller one was 
erected before it, where runchiuello made his merry leaps, 
peeped, twirled himself about, and made his funny speeches. 
All around was laughter. Only very few paid attention to 
the monk who stood at the o{)[)osite corner, and preached 
from one of the projecting stone steps. An old broad- 
shouldered, felh)w', who looked like a sailor, held the cross, 
on which was the picture of the Redeemer. The monk 
cast flaming glances at the w'ooden theatre of the puppets, 
which drew the attention of the people aw^ay from his 
speech. 

“ Is this Lent ?” I heard him say. Is this tlie time 
consecrated to Heaven ? the time in which rve should, 
humbled in the flesh, wander in sackcloth and in ashes? 
Carnival-time is it ? Carnival always, night and day, 
year out and year in, till you post down into the depths 
of hell! There you can twirl, there you can grin, can 
dance, and keep festiuo in the eternal pool and torment 
of hell!” 

His voice raised itself more and more; the soft Neapo¬ 
litan dialect rung in my car like swaying verse, and the 
words melted melodiously one into another. But all the 
more his voice ascended, ascended also that of Punchi- 
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nello, anti he leaped all the more comically, and was all 
the more applauded by the people ; then the monk, in a 
holy rage, snatched the cross from the hand of the man 
who bore it, rushed forward with it, and exhibiting the 
crucified, exclaimed, See, here is the true Punchinello! 
Him shall you see, him shall you hear! For that you 
shall have eyes and ears ! Kyrie, eleison !” and, impressed 
by the holy sign, the whole crowd dropped upon their 
knees, and exclaimed with one voice, “ Kyrie, eleison !” 
Even the puppet-])layer let fall his Punchinello. I stood 
beside our carriage, wonderfully struck by the w’hole 
scene. 

Federigo hastened to obtain a carriage to take the 
Signora to her home. She extended her hand to him, 
with her thanks; then, throwing her arm around my 
neck, I felt a warm kiss upon my lips, and heard her say, 
‘‘ Welcome to Naples! ” And, from the carriage which 
conveyed her away, she waved kisses with her hand, and 
w*e ascended to the chamber in the hotel which the waiter 
assigned to us. 


CHAPTER II. 

FAIN AND COXSOI.ATjOX. -NEARKR AeOt^A INTANCK WITH THE 

SIOXORA. -TIIK LETTER. - HAVE 1 MISl!NnERSTOOI) HER. 

After Federigo was in bed, I continued sitting in the 
open balcony, which looked into the street, with Vesuvius 
before me. The extraordinary world, in which I seemed 
to be as in a dream, forbade me to sleep. By degrees it 
became more and more quiet in the street below me: the 
lights were extinguished: it was already past midnight. 
My eye rested upon the mountain, where the })illar of fire 
raised itself up from the crater, towards the blood-red broad 
mass of cloud, wdiich, united to this, seemed like a mighty 
pine-tree of fire and flame: the lava streams were the roots 
with which it embraced the mountain. 
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My soul was deeply impressed by this great spectacle— 
the voice of God, which spoke from the volcano, as from 
the still silent night-heaven. It was one of those moments 
which occurs now and then, when, so to say, the soul 
stands face to face with its God. I comprehended some¬ 
thing of His omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness—com¬ 
prehended something of Him, whose servants are the light¬ 
ning and the whirlwind ; yet, without whose permission, 
not I ven a sparrow falls to the earth. ]My own life stood 
clearly before me : I saw' in the whole a wonderful guiding 
and directing; every misfortune even, and every sorrow, 
had brought about a change for the better. The unhappy 
death of my mother by the runaway horses, whilst I stood 
a poor helpless child, seemed to shape out for me a better 
future ; for w'as not, perhaps, the peculiar and nobler rea¬ 
son which afterwards induced Excellenza to take charge of 
my bringing up the circumstance of his having been the 
innocent cause of my misfortune.^ The strife between 
Mariuccia and Pe])po, the fearful moments w’hich I passed 
in his house, drove me out upon the stream of the W’orld ; 
for unless 1 had dw’elt with old Domenica, on the dreary 
Campagna, the attention of Excellenza had perhaps never 
been directed to me. 

Thus I reviewed in thought scene after scene of my 
life, and found the highest w'isdom and goodness in the 
chain of events; nor was it until 1 came to that last link 
that all seemed to fall asunder. My acquaintance with 
Annunciata was like a spring day, which in a moment had 
expanded every flower-hud in my soul. AVith her I could 
have become every thing: her love would have perfected 
the happiness of my life. Bernardo’s sentiment towards 
her was not pure like mine : even had he suffered for a 
moment by losing her, his pain w'ould have been short: 
he would soon have learned to console himself; but that An¬ 
nunciata loved him annihilated all my life’s happiness. Here 
I comprehended not the wisdom of the Almighty, and felt 
nothing but pain, because of all my vanished dreams. At 
that moment a cithern sounded under the balcony ; and I 
saw a man, with a cloak thrown over his shoulders, who 
touched the strings from which trembled notes of love.* 
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Shortly afterwards, the door of the opposite house opened 
quite softly, and the man vanished behind it — a happy 
lover, who went to kisses and em])races. 

I looked up to the star-bright air—to the brilliant dark 
blue sea wliich gleamed redly with the reflected light of 
the lava and the eruption. 

Glorious nature ! ” burst forth from my heart. “ Thou 
art my mistress ! Thou claspest me to thy heart — opencst 
to me thy heaven, and thy breath kisses me on my lips 
and brow! Thee will I sing, thy beauty, thy holy great¬ 
ness ! I wull repeat belbre the people the deep melodies 
which thou singest in my soul! Let my heart bleed ; the 
butterfly which struggles upon the needle becomes most 
beautiful :.^the stream which, hurled as a waterfall from 
the rock, scatters itself in foam, is more glorious I — that 
is the poet's lot. Life is, indeed, only a short dream. 
When in that other world I again meet Annunciata, she 
will also love me. All pure souls love one anotlier: arm 
in arm the blessed spirits advance towards (iod ! 

Thus dreamed my thoughts ; and courage and power to 
come forth as an iraprovisatore, as well as a strong delight 
in so doing, filled my soul. One thing alone lay heavily 
on my heart—what \vould Francesca and Excellenza say 
to my flight from home, and my debut as improvisatore } 
They believed me industriously ami quietly occupied W'ith 
my books in Home. This consciousness allowed me to 
have no rest: I determined, therefore, that same night to 
write to them. 

With filial confidence I related to them every thing 
which had occurred, every single circumstance—my love 
for Annunciata, and the consolation which alone 1 found 
in nature and in art; and concluded with an urgent prayer 
for an answer, as favourable as their hearts could give me; 
nor before I obtained this would I take one step, or come 
forward in public. Longer than a month they must not 
let me languish. 

My tears fell upon the letter as I wrote it; but 1 felt 
relieved by it; and when I had ended it, I quickly slept 
more soundly and calmly than I had done for a long time, 
t The following day, Federigo and 1 arranged our affairs. 
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He removed into a new lodging, in one of the side streets. 
I remained at the Casa Tedesca, where I could see Vesu¬ 
vius and the sea, two worhl’s wonders which were new to 
me. I industriously visited the Mtiseo Bourhonico, the 
theatres, and the promenades; and during three days’ re¬ 
sidence in the foreign city had made myself very well 
acquainted with it. 

An invitation for Federigo and me came from Professor 
Maretti and his wife Santa. At the first moment 1 be¬ 
lieved this to be a mistake, as 1 knew neither the one nor 
the other, and yet the invitation seemed to have particular 
reference to me: 1 was to bring Federigo with me. On 
inquiry, 1 found that Maretti was a very learned man, an 
antiquarian ; and that Signora Santa had lately returned 
home from a visit in Horne. I and Federigo had made 
her acquaintance on the journey. Thus then she was the 
Neapolitan Signora. 

In the course of the evening Federigo and I went. We 
found a numerous company in a w'ell-lighted saloon, the 
polished marble floor of whidi reflected the lights ; whilst 
a large scaldino, with a loose iron grating, diffused a mild 
warmth. 

Signora or, as we now indeed know her name, Santa, 
met us with open arms. Her light blue silk dress was 
very becoming to her: had she not been so stout, she 
would have been very lovely. She introduced us to her 
company, and prayed us to make ourselves quite at home. 

Into my house,” said she, ‘‘enter none but friends: 
you w'ill soon become acquainted with them all. With 
this she mentioned several names, pointing to different 
persons. 

“ We talk , w'e dance, we have a little singing,” said she, 
“and so tlie time flies on.*’ 

She pointed out seats to us. A young lady Avas seated 
at the piano, and sang : it was precisely the very same aria 
which Antninciata had sung in Dido; but it sounded with 
quite another expression, and seized upon the soul with a 
much less poAverful effect. Yet I was compelled, with the 
rest, to applaud the singer : and now she struck a few 
accords, and played a lively dance: two or three gentlemen 
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took their ladies, and floated over the polished smooth floor. 
I withdrew myself into a window ; a little half-famished- 
looking man, with ever-moving glassy eyes, bowed himself 
deeply before me. I had remarked him, like a little kobold, 
incessantly popping in and out of the door. In order to 
get up a conversation, I began to speak of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, and how beautiful the lava-stream was. 

“ That is nothing, my friend,” replied he, “ nothing to 
the great revolution of Qi), which Pliny describes: then 
the ashes flew as far as Constantinople. We have also, in 
my time, gone with umbrellas in Naples, because of the 
ashes; but between Naples and Constantinople there is a 
difference. The classical time excelled us in every thing— 
a time in w|iich we should have prayed, “ Serus in cmlum 
redeas ! ” 

I spoke of the theatre of San Carlo ; and the man went 
back to the car of Thespis, and gave me a treatise on the 
tragic and comic Muses. I dropped a word about the 
mustering of the royal troops ; and he immediately went 
into the ancient mode of warfare, and commanding of 
the whole phalanx. The only question which he himself 
asked me was, whether 1 studied the history of art, and 
gave myself up to antiquities. 1 said that the whole world’s 
life, every thing lay near to my heart; that I felt called 
upon to be a poet; and the man then clapped his hands, 
and began to declaim about my lyre — 

“ O decus Phopl)i. oi dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovii, ! ” 

*‘^Has he now got hold of you?” said Santa, laughing, 
and coming up to us; “ then are you already deep in 
Sesostris’ age. But your own times have demands upon 
you : there sit ladies on the opposite side with whom you 
must dance.” 

“ But I do not dance; never did dance,” replied I. 

“ But if I,” said she, “ the lady of the house, jvere to 
ask you to dance with me, you would not refuse.” 

^^Yes, indeed; for I should dance so badly that w'e 
should both of us fall on the smooth floor.” 

A beautiful idea!” exclaimed she, and skipped across 
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to Federigo, and soon were they two floating through the 
room. 

A lively woman !” said the husband, and added, and 
handsome, very handsome, Signor Abbe.” 

“ Very handsome,” replied I politely, and then we were, 
heaven know's how, deep in the Etruscan Vases. He 
offered himself as my guide in the Museo Bourbonico, and 
explaiiu'd to me what great masters they had been who had 
painted these brittle treasures, in tvhich every line contri¬ 
buted to the beauty of the figures in expression of attitude, 
and who were obliged to paint them whilst the clay was 
warm, it not being possible to rub any thing out, wliilst, 
on the contrary, every line which had once been made must 
remain there.” ^ 

‘‘ Are you yet deep in history ? ” inquired Santa, who 
again came up to us; “ the consequence then follows! ” 
exclaimed she, laughing, and drew me away from the 
pedant, w’hilst she whispered, half aloud, Do not let my 
husband annoy you ! You must be gay, must take part in 
the gaiety ! I will seat you here ; you shall relate to me 
what you have seen, heartl, and enjoyed.” 

1 then told her how much Naples pleased me; told her 
of that which had given me most delight; of a little trip I 
had this afternoon made through the grotto of I’osilippo, 
besides which I had discovered, in a thick vine-grove, the 
ruins of a little church, which had been converted into a 
family dwelling, whilst the friendly children, and the 
handsome woman who had served me writh wine, had 
greatly contributed to make it all only tlie more romantic. 

Then you have been making acquaintances ? ” said 
she, laughing, and lifting her forefinger; “ nay, there is 
no need for you to be confused about it: at your age the 
heart does not amuse itself with a Lent sermon.” 

This was about all that I learned this evening of Signora 
Santa and her husband. There w'as a something in her 
manner .that exj)ressed itself in an ease, a naivete peculiar 
to the Neapolitans, a cordiality which wonderfully at¬ 
tracted me to her. Her husband was erudite, and that 
was no fault; he would be the best guide for me in the 
Museum. And so he was; and Santa, whom I often 
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visited, became to me more and more attractive. The 
attentions which she shoAved to me flattered me, and her 
'sympathy opened my heart and my lips. I knew but very 
little of the world, was in many things a complete child, 
and grasped, therefore, the first hand which extended itself 
kindly towards me, and, in return for a hand-pressure, 
gave my whole confidence. 

One day, Signora Santa touched upon the most im¬ 
portant moment of my life, ipy separation from Annunciata, 
and I found consolation and relief in speaking freely of it 
to the sympathising lady. That she could see many 
faults in Bernardo, after I had given a description of him, 
W’as a sort of consolation to me ; but that she could also 
find failings in Annunciata I could not pardon. 

She is too small for the stage,” said slie, “ altogether 
too slenderly made ; that certainly you wdll concede to me ? 
Some substance there must be as long as Ave belong to this 
Avorld. I knoAA% to be sure, right Avell, that here, in Naples, 
all the young men were captiA'ated by her beauty. It was 
the voice, the incomparably fine voice, which transported 
them into Ihe spirit-Avorld, Avhere her fine form had its 
abode. If I AA-ere a man, 1 should never fall in love Avith 
such a being : I should actually fear her falling to pieces 
at my first embrace.” 

She made me smile, and that, perhaps, thought I, Avas 
her intention. To Anminciata’s talent, mind, and pure 
heart, she did the fullest iustice. 

During the last evening, inspired by the beauty of the 
surrounding country and my own excited state of fooling, 
1 had written some short poems : Tasso in Captivity,” 
“ The Begging Monk,” and some other little lyrical pieces, 
AA'hich perfectly expressed iny unhappy love, and the shat¬ 
tered picture-Avorld Avhich floated in iny soul. I began to 
read them to Santa, but in the middle of the first my feel¬ 
ings, which I had there described, so entirely overpoAvered 
me, that I burst into tears ; with that, she pressed my hand 
and wept with me. 

With these tears she bound me for ever ! 

Her house became to me a home. I regularly longed 
for the hour Avhen I should again converse with her. Her 
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humour, the comical ideaa which she often started, made me 
frequently laugh, although I was compelled to feel how 
very different was Aniiunciata’s wit and merriment — how 
much nobler and purer ; but then, as no Annunciata lived 
for roe, I was grateful and devoted to Santa. 

Have you lately,” she asked me one day, " seen the 
handsome w'oraan, near Posilippo, and the romantic house 
which is half a church ? ” 

Only once since,” I replied. 

^^She was very friendTy ?” inquired Santa, ‘^tbe chil- 
<lren were gone out as guides, and the husband was on the 
lake.^ Take care of yolirself. Signore: on that side of 
Naples lies the under-world ! ” 

I honestly assured her that nothing but the romantic 
scenery drew me towards the grotto of Posilippo. 

“ Dear friend,” sai(f she, confidentially, I know the 
thing better ! Your heart was full of love, of the first 
strong love to her, whom I will not call untvorthy, but 
who, however, did not act openly towards you! Do not 
say one word to me hgainst this; she occupied your soul, 
and you have torn yourself f#om this image — have given 
her up, as you yourself have assured me, and therefore 
there is a vacancy in your soul which craves to be filled. 
Formerly you lived alone in your books and your dreams; 
the singer has tfrawn you down into the world of human 
life ; you are become flesh and blood, like the rest of us, 
and these assert their right. And why should they not ? 
I never judge a young man with severity ; and, besides 
this, they can*act as they will!” 

I objected to this last assertion ; but as to the desolation 
which remained in my soul after the loss of Annunciata, 
she was right in that ; but what could supply the place of 
that lost image ? 

You are not like other people ! ” continued she ; “ you 
are a poetical being ; and do you see, even the ideal Annun¬ 
ciata required something more of a realist; for that reason 
she preferred Bernardo, who was so much inferior to you 
in soul. But,” added she, you beguile me to talk to you 
as it is har<ily beconnng for me, as a lady, to do; your 
wonderful simplicity and your little knowledge of the world 

N 
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make one become as naive in speech as you are in thoughts 
and with this she laughed aloud, and patted me on the 
cheek. 

In the evening, when I sat alone with Federigo, and he 
became merry and confidential, he told me of th^ happy 
days which he had spent in Rome, in which his heart also 
had beaten strongly ; Mariuccia had played her part in 
these adventures. 

Many young men came to the house of the Professor 
Maretti ; they danced well, talked excellently in company, 
received glances of favour from the ladies, and were esteemed 
by the men. I had known them but for a short time, and 
yet they confided to me already their hearts’ afiairs, which 
I shrunk from doing, even with Bernardo, and which only 
my ingrained affection for him made me tolerate in liim ! 
Yes, they W’cre all different from me. VV’^as Santa actually 
right ? should I be only a poetical being in this world ? 
That Annunciata really loved Bernardo was a sufficient 
proof thereof ; my spiritual/w'as perhaps dear to her, but 
I myself could not win her. 

I had now been a month in Naples, and yet had heard 
nothing either of her or of Bernardo. At that time the 
post brought me a letter ; 1 seized it with a throbbing 
heart, looked at the seal and the direction to divine of its 
contents. I recognised the Borghese arms and the old 
Excellenza’s hand-writing. 1 hardly dared to open it. 

“Eternal mother of God!” I prayed, “be gracious to 
me ! Thy will directs all things for the best ! ” 

1 opened the letter and read : — 

“ Signore, — IVliilst I believed that you were availing 
yourself of the opportunity which I afforded you, of learn¬ 
ing something, and of becoming a useful member of society, 
all is going on quite otherwise ; quite differently to my in¬ 
tentions regarding you. As the innocent occasion of your 
mother’s death, have I done this for you. We are quits. 

“ Make your dt'but as irnprovisatore, as poet, when and 
how you will, but give me this one proof of your so-much- 
talked-of gratitude, never to connect my name, my soli¬ 
citude for you, with your public life. The very great 
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service which you might have rendered me by learning 
something, you would not render; the very small one of 
calling me benefactor is so repugnant to me, that you can¬ 
not do any thing more offensive to me than to do that!” 

The blood stagnated at my heart; my hands droppe<l 
powerless on my knees ; but I could not weep ; that would 
have relieved my soul. 

“ Jesus Maria ! ” stammered I ; my head sank down on 
the table. Deaf, without thought, without pain even, I 
lay immovably in this position. I had not a word with 
whicli to pray to God anti the saints ; they also, like the 
world, seemed to have forsaken me. 

At that moment Federigo entered, • 

Art thou ill, Antonio?” asked he, pressing my hand; 
‘‘ one must not thus wall oneself in so with one's grief, 
^'i’^ho knows whether thou wouldst have been happy with 
Annuneiata? That which is best for us always happens; 
that I Irave found more than once, although not in the 
most agreeable way.” 

\Fitliout a word 1 handed to him the letter, which he 
read ; in tlic meantime my tears found a free course, but 
I was ashamed to let liim see me weeping, and turnetl 
away from him, but he pressed me in his arms and said, 

M^eep freely; W’eep all thy grief out, and then thou wilt 
l)e better.” 

Wnion I was somewhat calmer, he inquired from me 
whether I had taken any resolve. A thought then passed 
through my soul ; I would reconcile the Madonna to me, 
to whose service I was <ledicated as a child ; in her had I 
found a protector, and my future belonged to her. 

“ It is iK’St,” said 1, that I become a monk; for that 
my fate has prepared me ; there is nothing more for me 
in this world. I am besides that only a poetical being, 
not a ma», like the rest of you ! Yes, in the bosom of 
the church is a home an<l peace for me ! ” 

‘‘Be reasonable, however, Antonio !” said Federigo to 
me. “ Let Excellenza, let the world see that there is 
power ill thee, let the adverse circumstances of life elevate 
and not depress thee. I think and hope, however, that 

N 2 
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thou wilt only be a monk for this evening; to-morrow, 
when the sun shines warmly into thy heart, thou wilt not 
be one. Thou art really an improvisatore, a poet, and hast 
soul and knowledge. Every thing will be glorious, excellent. 
To-morrow we will take a cabriolet, and drive to Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii, and will ascend Vesuvius. We have 
not been there ; thou must be amused and brought again 
into humour, and when all the dark fumes are dissipated 
then we will talk about the future quite rationally. Now 
thou goest with me to the Toledo ; we W'ill amuse our¬ 
selves. Life speeds on at a gallop, and all of us have, 
like the snail, our burden upon our backs, it matters not 
whether of lead or mere playthings, if they are alike 
oppressive*” 

His solicitude for me affected me; I was still supported 
by a friend. Without a word I took my hat and followed 
him. 

Music was merrily sounding in the square from one of 
the little wooden theatres ; we remained standing before 
it among a great crowd of people. The whole g^rtistic 
family stood as usual upon the stage ; the man and woman, 
in gay clothes, hoarse with shouting; a pale little boy, 
with a care-depressed countenance, and in a wdiite dress, 
stood and played upon the violin, whilst two little sisters 
twirled about in a lively dance. The w'hole thing appeared 
to me very tragical. 

The unhappy beings ! ” thought I, uncertain as 
theirs, lies also my fate.” 1 linked my arm closely in 
Federigo's, and could not repress the sigh which ascended 
from my breast. 

“Now be calm and rational,” whispered Federigo. 

First of all, we will take a little walk to let the wind 
blow on thy red eyes, and then we will visit Signora 
Maretti; she will either laugh thee quite gay again, or 
else weep with thee, till thou art tired; she can do that, 
better than I can.” 

Thus for some time we wandered up and down the 
great street, and then went to the house of Maretti. 

At length you are come one evening out of the common 
course,” exclaimed Santa kindly as we entered. 
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Signore Antonio is in his elegiac mood; it must be 
removed by mirtli, and to whom could I bring him better 
than to you ? To-morrow we drive to Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, ascend Vesuvius; if we could only be blessed 
with an eruption.” 

Cnrpc diem," broke forth from Maretti. ‘‘ I should 
delight to make the journey with you ; but not to ascend 
Vesuvius, only to see how it goes with the excavations in 
Pompeii. I have just received from there some little glass 
ornaments of various colours; these I have arranged 
according to their shades, and have within an opusculura 
on tiiem. You must see these treasures,” said he, turning 
to Fedeiigo, “ and give me a hint with regard to colour. 
And you,” continued he, clapping me on the shoulder, 
“ you shall begin to be merry, and then afterwards w'e 
will empty a glass of Falernian, and sing with Horace,— 

“ ‘ Oniatus viridi trmpora pampino. 

Liber vnta bonos ilucit ati exitus.’ ” 

I remained alone with Santa. 

“Have you w^ritten any thing lately?” inquired she. 
^'You look as if you had lieen composing one of those 
beautiful pieces which so wonderfully speak to the heart. 
1 have thought many times on you and your Tasso, and 
have felt myself quite pensive, although you very well 
know that I do not lielong to the w’eeping sisterhood. Be 
now in a good humour. Look at me; you say nothing 
complimentary; you see nothing, say nothing about rny 
new dress. See how becoming it is; a poet must have an 
eye for every thing. 1 am slender as a pine; regularly 
thin ? Is it not so ? ” 

“ That one sees immediately,” was my reply. 

“ Flatterer ! ” interrupted she, “ am I not as usual ? 
My dress hangs quite loosely upon me! Now what is 
there to blush about? You are, however, a man ! We 
must have you more in women's society, and thus educate 
you a little ; that we can do excellently. Now sit down, 
my husband and Federigo are up to tbe ears in their 
blessed antiquity ; let us live for the present ; one has 
much more enjoyment in that! You shall taste our 

N 3 
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excellent Falernian wine^ and that directly ; you can drink 
of it again with the other two.” 

I refused, and attempted to begin an ordinary con¬ 
versation on the events of the day; but 1 found, only 
too plainly, how abstracted 1 was. 

I am only a burden to you,” said I, rising, and 
about to take my hat. Pardon me, Signora ; I am not 
well, and that it is which makes me unsociable.” 

‘‘ You will not leave me?” said she, drawing me back 
to my chair, and looking sympathisingly and anxiously 
into my face. What has happened? Have confidence 
in me. I mean it so honestly and kindly towards you ! 
Do not let my petulance wound you. It is only my 
nature. Tell me what has ha]>pened; have you had 
letters ? Is Bernardo dead ? ” 

“ No, God be praised,” returned I ; “it is another 
thing, quite another.” 

I w’ished not to have spoken of Excellenza’s lette*r; yet, 
in my distress, I disclosed every thing to her quite open- 
heartedly, and with tears in her eyes she besought me not 
to be troubled. 

“I am thrust out of the world;” said I, “forsaken 
by every one; nobody — nobody at all loves me.” 

Yes, Antonio,” exclaimed she, “ you are loved. 
You are handsome; you are good ; my husband loves 
you, and I love you;” and with these words I felt a 
burning kiss upon my brow, her arm clasped my neck, and 
her cheek touched mine. 

My blood became like flame, a trembling went through 
my limbs ; it was as if my breath stood still; never had 
I felt so before; the door opened, and Federigo and 
Maretti entered. 

“Your friend is ill,” said she, in her usual tone; 
“ he has almost terrified me. Pale and red in one mo¬ 
ment ; I thought he would have fainted in my arms, but 
now he is better; is it not so, Antonio ? ” 

And then, as if nothing had happened, as if nothing 
had been said, she jested about me. I felt my own heart 
beat, and a feeling of shame and indignation arose in ray 
soul; I turned from her, the beautiful daughter of sin. 
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Qu(B ait hiema Velia'y quod cxBlum, Vain Salvrni I ” 
said Maretti. How is it wdth heart and head, Signor? 
VV'^hat has he now done, the ferus Cupido, who always 
sharpens the bloody arrow on the glowing whetstone ? 

The Falernian wine sparkled in the glass. Santa 
clinked her glass against mine, and said, with an extra¬ 
ordinary expression, To better times !” 

To better times!” repeated Federigo; “one must 
never des]>air.” 

Maretti touched his glass to mine also, and nodded, 
“ To better times I” 

Santa laughed aloud, and stroked my cheek. 


CHAPTER III. 


RAM«t.E THROeCH HERt'ULANEL'M AXI> rOMPEII. - THE EVEMNQ 

OK VE-SUVIUS. 

The next morning Federigo fetched me. Maretti joined 
us. Fresh morning breezes blew from the sea, and our 
carriage rolled round the bay from Naples to Her¬ 
culaneum. 

“ How the smoke whirls from ^'esuvius!” said Fede¬ 
rigo, and pointed to the mountain. “ We shall have a 
glorious evening.” 

“ The smoke whirled in another manner,” said Maretti; 
“ it went like the shadow of a cloud over the whole 
country, amw 79 Chrutunt. At that time the cities 
which we now go to visit were buried under lava and 
ashes! ” 

Exactly where the suburbs of Naples end, begin the 
cities Sant Giovanni, Portici, and Recina, which lie sp 
close that they may be regarded as one city. We had 
reached the goal before 1 was aware of it, and drew up 
before a house in Recina. Under the street here, under 
the whole city, lies Herculaneum buried. Lava and ashes 

N 4> 
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covered the whole city in a few hours; peo])le forgot its 
existence, and the city of Recina rose above it. 

entered the nearest house, in the garden of which 
was a large open vrell, through which a spiral staircase 
descended. 

See you, gentlemen/" said Maretti; “ it was jKtst 
Christum 1720 that the Prince of Elbmuf had this w-ell 
dug. As soon as they had descended a few feet, they 
found statues; and so the excavation was forbidden 
{niirahile dietu !) For thirty years not a hand moved 
itself before Charles of Spain came here, ordered the Avell 
to be dug deeper, and they stood upon a great stone stair¬ 
case, such as we now see here! ” 

The daylight descended here but to a short distance ; 
and these were the seats of the great theatre of Her¬ 
culaneum. Our guides kindled a light for each of us to 
carry, and we descended to the depth of the well, and 
now stood upon the seats on which the spectators, 
seventeen hundred years before, had sat; like a giant 
body, hatl laughed, been afi’ected by, and had a})plauded, 
the scenes of life which had l)een represented ! 

A little low door, close by, led us into a large, spacious 
passage. We descended to the orchestra ; saw there the 
different apartments for the different musicians, the 
dressing-room, and the scenes themselves. The greatness 
of the whole deeply impressed me. It could be lighted 
for us only piecemeal, yet it seemed to me much larger than 
the theatre of San Carlo. Silent, dark, and desolate, lay 
all around us, and a world rioted above us. As we 
imagine that a vanished race may, as spirits, enter into 
our scene of life and action, seemed I now to have 
stepped out of our age, and to lie wandering, like a ghost, 
in the far-off antiquity. I literally longed for daylight, 
and we soon brC^athed again the warm air. 

We walked straight forward along the street of Recina, 
and an excavation lay before us, but much less than the 
former. This was all the remains of Herculaneum on 
which the sun shone. We saw one single street, houses 
wdth small, narrow windows, red and blue painted walls; 
very little in comparison with that which awaited us in 
Pompeii. 
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llccina lay behind us, and now we saw around us a 
plain, which seemed like a pitch-black, foaming sea, which 
had run into iron-dross. Yet here buildings had raised 
themselves ; little vine-gardens grew verdantly, and the 
church was half buried in this land of death. 

^‘1 myself saw this destruction!” said Maretti. I 
was a child, in die age between lactens and puer, as one 
may sav. Never shall I forget that day I The black 
dross over which we are now rolling was a glowing river 
of fire; I saw how it rolled down from the mountain 
towards Torre del Greco. My father {Itmti sunt mortui) 
has even plucked ripe grapes for me where now lies the 
black, stone-hardened rind. The lights burned blue 
witliin the church, and the outer wails ware red from 
the strong glow of fire. The vineyards were buried, but 
the church stood like a floating ark upon this glowing 
sea of fire I” 

Like vine-branches laden with heavy bunches swung 
from tree to tree, and looking like one single garland, thus 
united themselves city to city around the bay of Naples.* 
The whole way, with the exception of the already-men¬ 
tioned desolate extent, appears a Toledo street. The light 
cabriolets full of ])eople, riders on horseback and on asses, 
passed one another; whole caravans of travellers, ladies 
and gentlemen, contribute to the life of the picture. 

I had always imagined Pompeii, like Herculaneum, 
below the earth, but it is not so. It looks down from the 
mountain over the vineyards to the blue Mediterranean. 
MY* ascended at every step, and stood now before an open¬ 
ing made in a wall of dark-grey ashes, to which grim 
hedges and cotton-plants attempted to give a friendly 
appearance. Soldiers on guard presented themselves, and 
w'e entered the suburb of Pompeii. 

“ You have read the letters of Tacitus .f*” said Maretti. 
“You have read those of the,younger Pliny; now you 
shall have such commentaries on his work as no other 
author has.” 

The long street in which we stood is called the Tomb 

* tvb<*re I’orre del Greco ends begins immediately Torre del Annunciata. 
— Author'i note. 
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Street. Here are monuments on monuments. Before 
two of these one finds round, handsome seats, witli beau¬ 
tiful ornaments. Here, in those former times, the sons 
and daughters of Pompeii rested themselves, on their 
rambles out of the city. From the tombs they loolced out 
over the blooming landscape, the lively bend of the road, 
and the bay. Next we saw a row of houses on each side, 
all shops ; like so many skeletons with hollow eye-sockets 
they seemed to stare upon us. On every hand were traces 
of the earthquake wdiich, earlier than the great destruc¬ 
tion, had shaken the city. Many houses plainly showe<l 
that they were in the progress of building exactly when 
the fire and ashes buried them for centuries ; unfinished 
marble cornices lay on the ground, and near to them the 
models, in terra cotta, from which they were being 
W'orked. 

We had now reached the walls of the city ; up these, 
flights of broad steps led us to an amphitheatre. Before 
us stretched out a long, narrow street, paved, as in Naples, 
with lava-flags, the remains of a much earlier eruption 
than that which, seventeen hundred years before, had 
devastated Herculaneum and Pompeii. Deep tracks of 
wheels are visible in the stone ; and upon the houses one 
still reads the names of the inhabitants, hewn in whilst 
they yet lived there. Before a few of the houses there 
yet hung out signs, one of which announced that here, in 
this house, mosaic-work was done. 

All the apartments were small; the light was admitted 
through the roof, or by an opening above the door, a 
square portico inclosed the court, which was usually only 
large enough for a single little flower-bed or basin, ifi 
which the fountains played; for the rest, the courts and 
floors were ornamented with beautiful mosaics, in which 
artistical forms, circles, and quadrants, cut through each 
other. The walls were brightly painted with deep red, 
blue, and white colours, with female dancers, genii, and 
light floating figures around upon a glowing ground. All 
was indescribably graceful in colouring and drawing, and 
as fresh as if they had been painted only yesterday. 
Federigo, and Maretti were in deep conversation on the 
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wonderful composition of colours which resist time so 
uncommonly well,—yes, before I was aware of it, were 
deep in the middle of Bayardi’s ten folio volumes on the 
Antique Monuments of Herculaneum.” They, like a 
thousand others, forgot the poetical reality which lay 
before them, and busied themselves with criticism, and 
treatis(‘s thereon. Pompeii itself was forgotten amid their 
learned researches. I had not been thus consecrated to 
these outwardly learned mysteries; the reality around me 
w’as a poetical world, in which my soul felt itself at home. 
C'enturies melted together into years, revealed themselves 
in moments in wddch every care slumbered, and my. 
thoughts won anew repose and inspiration. 

We stood before the house of Sallust. , 

“ Sallust!” shouted Maretti, and lifted his hat, ^‘corpus 
ftinr animo I The soul is hence, but we salute reverentially 
the inanimate body.” 

A large picture of Hiana and Acta'on occupied the oppo¬ 
site w'all. The workmen exclaimed aloud and joyfully, 
and brought forth to the light a magnificent marble table, 
white as the stone of Carrara, supported by two glorious 
sphinxes ; but that which deeply affected me, w'as the 
yellow bones which 1 saw, and, in the ashes, the im¬ 
pression of a female breast of infinite beauty. 

We went across the forum to the temple of Jupiter. 
The sun shone upon the white marble pillars ; beyond lay 
the smoking Vesuvius; pitch-black clouds whirled out 
from the crater, and white as snow hung the thick steam 
over the stream of lava, which had formed to itself a path 
dowMi the side of the mountain. 

‘We saw the theatre, and seated ourselves upon the 
step-formed benches. The stage, with its piUars, its 
walled background, with doors for exit, all stood as if 
people had played there yesterday ; but no tone more will 
sound from the orchestra, no Roscius speak to the exulting 
crow'd. All was dead around us ; the great stage of Nature 
alone breathed of life. The succulent green vineyards, the 
populous road which led down to Salerno, and in the back¬ 
ground the dark blue mountain, with its sharp outline in 
the warm ethereal colouring was a great theatre, upon 
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which Pompeii itself stood like a tragic chorus, which sang 
of the power of the angel of death. I saw him, even him¬ 
self, w'hose wings are coal-black ashes, and overflowing 
lava which he spreads over cities and villages. 

We w^ere not to ascend Vesuvius till evening, when the 
glowing lava and moonlight would have great effect. We 
took asses from Recina, and rode up the mountain; the 
road lay through vineyards and lonesome farms ; very soon, 
however, the vegetation diminished into small, w'oeful- 
looking hedges, and dry, reed-like, blades of grass. The 
wind blew^ colder and stronger, otherwise the evening %vas 
infinitely beautiful. The sun seemed, as it sank, like a 
burning fire; the heavens l)eamed like gold, the sea was 
indigo, and ^the islands pale blue clouds. It was a fairy 
w'orld in which 1 stood. i>n the edge of the bay Naples 
grew more and more indistinct; in the far distance lay the 
mountains covered with snow, W'hich shone gloriously like 
the glaciers of the Alps, wdiilst aloft, quite close to us, 
glow'ed the red lava of Vesuvius. 

At length we came to a plain, covered wdth the iron 
black lava, where was neither road nor tfack. Our asses 
carefully assayed their footing before they advanced a step, 
and thus we only very slowly ascended the higher part of 
the mountain, which, like a promontory, raised itself out 
of this dead, petrified sea. We approached the dwelling 
of the hermit through a narrow’ excavated road, w'here 
only reed-like vegetation w.as found. A troop of soldiers 
sat here around a blazing fire^ and drank from their l)Ottles 
latrymm Christi. They serve as an escort for strangers 
against the robbers of the mountains. Here the torches 
were lighted, and the winds seized upon their flames as if 
they would extinguish them, and rend away every spark. 
By this wravering, unsteady light, we rode onwartl in the 
dark evening along the narrow, rocky path, over loose 
pieces of lava, and close beside the deep abyss. At length, 
like a mountain, reared itself before us the coal-black peak 
of ashes ; this we had to ascend ; our asses could no longer 
be serviceable to us; we left them, therefore, behind us 
with the lads w'ho had driven them. 

The guide went first with the torches, we others fol- 
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lowed after, but in a zig-zag direction, because we went 
through the ashes, in which we sank at every step up to 
the knee ; nor could we keep a regular line behind one 
another, because there lay great loose stones and blocks of 
lava in the ashes, which rolled down when we trod upon 
them; at every other step we slid one backwards, every 
moment we fell into the black ashes; it was as if we had 
leaden weights fastened to our feet. 

Courage ! ” cried the guide before us, we shall quickly 
be at the summit! ” Hut the point of the mountain seemed 
for ever to be at the same height above us. Expectation 
and desire gave wings to my feet ; an hour elapsed before 
we reached the top — I was the first wdio did so. * 

A vast platform, scattered over with immense pieces of 
lava thrown one U[)On another, spread itself h^re before our 
eyes, in the midst of which stood a mount of ashes. It 
was the cone of the deep crater. Like a ball of fire hung 
the moon above it ; thus high had it ascended ; and now, 
for the first time, the mountain permitted us to see it, but 
only for a moment; in the next, wdth the rapidity of 
thought, a coal-black cloud whirled out of the crater, and it 
became dark night around us ; deep thunder rolled within 
the mountain ; the ground trembled under our feet, and 
we were compelled to hold firmly one by another that we 
might not fall. The same moment resounded an explosion 
which a hundred cannon could only faintly imitate. The 
smoke divided itself, and a column of fire, certainly a mile 
high, darted into the blue air ; glowing stones, like blood- 
rubies, w'ere cast upwards in the white fire. I saw them 
like rockets falling above us, but they fell in a right line 
i,nto the crater, or elst? rolled down the mound of ashes. 

‘^Eternal God!” stammered my heart, and I hardly 
ventured to breathe. 

Vesuvius is in a Sunday humour ! ” said the guide, 
and beckoned us onwards. I had imagined that our journey 
was at an end, but the guide pointed forward over the 
plain, where the whole horizon was a brilliant fire, and 
where gigantic figures moved themselves like black shades 
upon the strong fire-ground. These were travellers who 
stood between us and the down-streaming lava. We had 
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gone round the mountain in order to avoid this, and had 
ascended it from the 'opposite, the eastern side. In its 
present restless state we could not approach the crater 
itself, but could only stand where the lava-streams, like 
fountains of water, poured out of the sides of the mountain. 
We therefore left the crater on our left, advanced across 
tile mountain plain, and climbed over the great blocks of 
lava, for here was neither road nor path. The pale moon¬ 
light, and the red glare of the torches 114)011 this uneven 
ground, caused every shadow, and every cleft, to seem like 
a gulf, whilst we could see only the deep darkness. 

Again the loud thunder resounded below us, all became 
bight, and a new eruption glared before us. 

Only slowly, and feeling before us with our hands at 
every step, crept we onwards towards our goal, and <]uickly 
we perceived that every thing which we touched was warm. 
Between the blocks of lava it steamed forth hot as from an 
oven. 

A smooth plain now lay before us ; a lava-stream which 
was only about two days old ; the upper rind of which 
was already black and hard from the operation of the air, 
although scarcely half an ell thick, under which lay, fathoms 
deep, the glowing lava. Firm as the ice-rind on an inland 
lake, lay here the hardened crust above this sea of fire. 
Over this we had to pass, and, on the other side, lay again 
the uneven blocks, upon v^hich the strangers stood, and 
looked down upon the new torrent of lava, which they could 
see only from this point. 

We advanced singly, with the guides at our head, upon 
the crust of lava ; it glowed through the soles of our shoes; 
and around us, in many places, where the heat had caused 
great chinks, we could see the red fire below us; if the 
rind had broken, we should have been jdunged into the sea 
of fire ! We assayed every footstep before w'e took it, and 
yet went on hastily in order to pass this space, for it burned 
our feet, and produced the same effect as iron when it 
begins to cool and Irecome black, which, when put in motion, 
instantly emits again fiery sparks; on the snow, the foot¬ 
prints were black, here red. Neither of us spoke a word ; 
we had not imagined this journey to have been so fearful. 
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An Englishman turned back to us with his guide ; he 
came up to me upon the very crust of the lava where we 
were surrounded by tlie fiery red rents. 

Are there any English among you ?” he inquired. 

Italian only, and a Dane,” I replied. 

The devil ! ” That was all that was said. 

had now arrived at the great blocks on which ma^ly 
strangers were standing. I also mounted one, and before 
me, <lotvu the mountain-side, glided slowly the fresh torrent 
of lava ; it was like a redly glowing fiery slime, as of melted 
metal streaming from a furnace, and which spread it out 
below us far and wide, to a vast extent. No language, no 
picture, can represent this in its greatness and its fearful 
effect. The very air appearetl like fire and brimstone; a 
thick steam floated upwards over the lava stretim, red with 
the strongly reflected light; but all around w'as night. It 
thundered l)elow' in the mountain, and above us ascended 
the pillar of fire, with its glowing stones. Never before 
had I felt myself so near to Ciod. His omnipotence and 
greatness filled my soul. It was as if the fire around me 
burned out every weakness within me; I felt strength 
and courage ; my immortal soul lifted its wings. 

‘‘Almighty God!” breathed forth my spirit, “ I will 
Ik? 'rhy apostle. Amid the storms of the w^orld I will 
sing 'I'liy name, Thy might, and majesty ! Higher shall 
my song resound than that of the monk in his lonely cell. 
A i)oet I am ! Give me strength; preserve my soul 
pure, as the soul of Tliy priest and of Nature’s ought 
to be! ” I folded my hands in prayer, and, kneeling 
amid fire and cloud, ])oured out my thanks to Him whose 
wonders and whose greatness spoke to my soul. 

’We descended from tlie block of lava on which w'e stood, 
and were scarcely more than a few paces from the place 
w'hen, w'ith a loud noise, it sank down through the broken 
crust, and a cloud of sparks whirled aloft in the air; but 
I did not tremble ; I felt that my God was near to me : 
it w\as one of those moments in life in which the soul 
is conscious of the bliss of its immortality, in which there 
is neither fear nor pain, for it knows itself and its God. 

All around us sparks were cast upwards from small 
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ci-aters, and new eruptions followed every minute from the 
large one ; they rushed into the air like a flock of birds 
which flew all at once out of a wood. Federigo was as 
much transported as I was, and our descent from tlie 
mountain in the loose ashes corresponded with our excited 
state of mind ; we flew ; it was a falling through the air; 
we slid, ran, sank. The ashes lay as soft as new-fallen 
snow upon the mountains. We needed only ten minutes 
for our descent, whereas we had required an hour in 
ascending. The wdnd had abated ; our asses were waiting 
for us below, and in the hut of the hermit sat our learned 
man, who had declined making the wearisome ascent with 
us. 

I felt myself animated anew. I turned my glance con¬ 
tinually baekwards ♦ the lava lay in the distance like 
colossal, falling stars ; the moon shone like day. ATe tra¬ 
velled along the edge of the beautiful bay, and saw the 
reflection of the moon and the lava in two long stretches 
of light, the one red, the other blue, trembling on the mir¬ 
ror of the waters, 1 felt a strength in my soul, a clear¬ 
ness in my comprehension ; yes, if I may compare the 
small with the great, I was so far related to Boccacio, that 
the impression of a place, and its momentary inspiration, 
determined the whole operation of the spirit. V'irgil’s 
grave saw his tears, the world his wortli as a poet ; the 
greatness and terror of the volcano had chased away de¬ 
pression and doubt; therefore, that which I saw this day 
and this evening is so vividly impressed upon my soul, 
therefore have I lingered over this description, and have 
given that which then stamped itself upon iny breast, 
and which I otherwise must have spoken of at a later 
period. 

Our learned man invited us to accora})any him home. 
At the first moment I felt some embarrassment, a strange 
reluctance, after the last scene Iretween me and Santa, to 
see her again ; but the greater and more important decision 
in my soul soon annihilated this lesser one. 

She topk me kindly by the hand, poured us out wine, 
was nattiral and lively, so that at last I upbraided myself 
for my se;vere judgment upon her; I felt that the impure 
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thought existed in myself; her compassion and sympsTthy, 
which she had evidently expressed so strongly, I had mis¬ 
taken for unworthy passion. I sought now, therefore, by 
friendliness and jest, which wais quite accordant with my 
present state of mind, to make up for my strange behaviour 
the day before. She seemed to understand me, and I read 
in her glance a sister’s heartfelt sympathy and love. 

Signora “^anta and her husband hatj never yet heard me 
improvise ; they urged me to do so. I sang of our ascent 
to Vesuvius, and applause and admiration saluted me. 
That which Annunciata's silent glance had spoken was 
poured in eloquent language from Santa’s lips, and they 
became douldy l)eautiful from these W'ords; the eye burned 
with looks of gratitude into my very soul. 


CIIAPTEil IV. 

AN UNEXI'ECTEO MEETING_MY DyltVT IN SAN CAULO. 

It was decided that I should make my ddhtit as Impro- 
visatore. Day by day I felt my courage to do so increase. 
In Maretti’s house, and in the few families wdiose ac¬ 
quaintance I had made there, I contributed, by my talent, 
to the entertainment of the company, and received the 
warmest jiraise and encouragement. It was a refreshment 
for my sick soul; I experienced a joy therefrom, and a 
gratitude towards Providence, and nobody who could have 
read my thoughts would have called the fire which burned 
in my eyes vanity ; it was pure joy ! I had really a sort 
of anxiety about the praise which they bestowed upon me; 
1 feared that I was unworthy of it, or that I should not 
always be able to preserve it. I felt it deeply, and ven¬ 
tured to express it, although it concerned me so much. 
Praise and encouragement are the best school for a noble 
soul; where, on the contrary, severity and unjust blame 
either render it timid, or else awaken defiance and scorn. 
I had learned this by my own experience. 

o 
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Maretti showed me much attention, and went out of his 
way to serve me, and introduced me to persons who could 
be useful to me in the path which I had chosen for myself. 
Santa was infinitely mild and affectionate towards me ; and 
yet it seemed to me that a something within me ever repelled 
me from her. I always went with Federigo, or when 1 
knew that they had company with them; 1 feared lest 
the late scene should he renewed. Yet my eye dwelt upon 
lier when she was not aware of it; and I could not help 
thinking her beautiful. It happened with me, as it so 
often happens in the world, people are jested with; tliey 
are told that they love somebody that they have never 
thought about, nor have paid much attention to. liut 
then conies the desire to see what there mav he in this 
person, and* wdiy they should he fixed upon for our choice. 
One begins with curiosity, which becomes interest; and one 
has had examples of interest in a person becoming love. 
With me, however^ it only went no farther than to atten¬ 
tion— a sort of outwuird regard which 1 had, never known 
before, but just HWfficient to excite a heating of the heart 
— an anxiety which made me bashful, and kept me at a 
distance from her. 

I had now' been twm months in Naples ; on the next 
Sunday I tvas to make my dihut in the great theatre of 
San Carlo. The opera of tlie Barber of Seville was given 
that night; and, after this, I -was to iinprovist; on given 
subjects. I called myself Cenci; I had not the boldness 
to have my family name placed on the bill. 

An extraordinary longing for the decisive day which 
was to establish my fame filled my soul; but with it there 
often w'ent also an anxiety, a feverisli terror, through my 
blood. Federigo comforted me: said that that came 
from the air — he, and almost everybody else, felt 
the same; it proceeded from Vesuvius, whose eruptions 
increased so greatly. 'J'hc lava-stream was alrcaiiy 
come below the mountain, and had taken the direc¬ 
tion towards Torre del Aniiunciata. We could hear, in an 
evening, the tljumleriiig re})orts in tlie mountain; the air 
was filled with ashes, which lay thickly upon the trees and 
flowers. The top of the mountain stood enveloped in 
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dark tempest-brooding clouds, from which, with every 
eruption, darted forth the zig-zag pale-biue lightning. 
Santa was unwell, like the rest. “ It is fever,” she said, 
and her eye burned. She looked pale, and expressed her¬ 
self very much troubled about it; because she must, and 
would, be in San Carlo on the evening of my debut. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ that 1 shall, even though I have a 
fever three times as severe the day after. I shall not re¬ 
main away. One must venture one’s life for one’s friends, 
even if thev know nothing about it!” 

1 passed my time now on the promenades, in the coffee¬ 
houses, and the various theatres. Again, my excited state 
of mind drove me to the churches, to the foot of the Ma¬ 
donna ; there I confessed every sinful thought, and prayed 
for courage, a!id for strength to follow the powerful im- 
jiulses of my soul. “ llclla ragazza!” whispered the 
tempter in my ear, and my c])eeks burnetl as I tore myself 
away. My spirit and my blood strove for the mastery ; I 
felt, as it Averp, a j>erio(l of transition in my individual J. 
'I’lie next Sunday evening 1 regarded as the culmination- 
point. 

“ M’e must just for once go to the great gambling- 
house,” I’Vdeiigo had said many a time. “ A poet must 
know every thing !” 

Wt' had not been there ; and I felt a kind of hasbfulness 
in going, liernardo bad not said of me, tvithont some 
<iegree of justice, that my bringing up with the good 
Dorneiiica, and in the Jesuits' school, had iufused a little 
goat’s milk in my blood — cowardice, as be had also offen¬ 
sively called it. 

I needed mure decision ; 1 must live more in the Avorld 
if I jneant to describe it! These thinights passed impres¬ 
sively through my mind, as somewhat late in tlie evening, 
I went to the most celebrate<l gaming-house in Naples. 

“ 1 will go up there, just because 1 feel the want of 
courage to do so!” said I within myself. “1 need not 
])lay ; Federigo and my other friends will say that I have 
done very rationally.” 

Yet bow weak one can be! My heart beat all the time 
as if I were about to commit a sin, whilst my reason whis- 
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pered to me that there really was no harm in it all. Swiss 
guards stood at the doors ; the staircase was magnificently 
lighted. In the lobby stood a crowd of servants, who 
took from me my hat and stick, and opened the door for 
me, which revealed to me a suite of well-lighted rooms. 
There was a large assembly of people, gentlemen and 
ladies. Endeavouring not to appear embarrassed, I went 
quickly forward into the first saloon, and no one took tlie 
least notice of me. The company sat around the great 
gaming-table, with piles of colonati and louis-d’or lying 
before them. 

A lady advanced in years, who certainly had once been 
handsome, sat with painted cheeks, and richly apparelled, 
grasping the cards in her hands, whilst she fixed a falcon 
glance upon the piles of gold. Several young and verv 
lovely girls stood in very confidential conversation with some 
gentlemen — all of them the beautiful daughters of sin. 
Even the old lady with tlie falcon eye had once won hearts, 
as she could now win with their colour. 

In one of the smallest of the chambers, there stood a 
red and green diced table. I saw that they set one or 
more colonati upon one of these colours ; the balls were 
rolled, and, if they lay upon the selected colour, the stake 
was won double. It went on like the beating of my pulse; 
gold and silver played over the board. I also took out my 
purse, threw a colonati upon the table, which fell on the 
red colour. The man who stood before it looked at me 
with an inquiring glance, as to whether it shoultl remain 
lying there. I nodded involuntarily ; the ball rolled, and 
my money was doubled. I became quite embarrassed 
thereby; it remained lying there, and the ball rolled again 
and again. Fortune favoured my play ; my blood W'as put 
into motion. It was only my lucky piece which I ven¬ 
tured; presently there lay a heap of silver before me, and 
the louis-d'or shone beside it as a balance. I swallowed a 
glass of wine, for my mouth w’as parched. The great 
heap of silver increased more and more, for I took none of 
it away. The ball rolled again, and, with the most 
cold-blooded mien, the banker swept the whole glittering 
heap to himself. My beautiful golden dream was at an 
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end ; but it also awoke me. I played no more; I had 
only lost the colonati which I had risked at first. This 
consoled me, and 1 w'ent into the next saloon. 

Among the young ladies there was one W’ho attracted 
my attention, by a wonderful likeness to Annunciata, only 
she was taller and stouter. My eye rested continually 
upon her. Site observed it, stepped up to me, and, point¬ 
ing to a little table, asked wdiether we should make up a 
party, I t xcuscd myself, and returned to the room from 
which I was just come ; she follow'cd me with her eye. 
In the innermost room a number of young men were play¬ 
ing at billiards ; they were playing -without their coats, 
although ladies were in their company. 1 did not remem¬ 
ber what free<lom was permitted in this company. Before 
the door, but with his back towards me, stood a young 
man of fine figure ; he steadied the queue on the ball, and 
made a masterly stroke, for which he w^as applauded. 
The lady even, who had attracted my attention, nodded 
kindly, and seemed to say something amusing. He turned 
himself round, and wafted her a kiss w’ith his hand, whilst 
she jestingly struck him on the shoulder. ISIy heart beat; 
it W’as actually Bernardo ! 

1 had not courage to advance nearer, yet 1 desired to 
have jierfect knowledge. 1 stole along the wall towards 
the open door of a large, half-lighted saloon, where, unseen 
myself, 1 could more narrow'ly observe him. A tw’ilight 
pervaded this apartment; red and white glass lamps cast a 
faint light; an artificial garden adjoined it, adorned "with 
bow'ers, w'hich, however, were only formed with painted, 
leaden foliage, surrounded by beautiful orange-trees ; 
stuffed parrots, wnth brilliant plumage, swung among the 
branches, whilst a hand-organ played, in low tones, soft, 
graceful melodies, that went to the heart. A mild cool¬ 
ness was wafted through the open door from the arcade. 
Scarcely had J cast a hasty glance over the whole, when 
Bernardo approached tvith light footsteps: I drew myself 
mechanically into an arbour ; he saw' me standing there, 
smiled and nodded to na*, and, hastening into the next 
arbour, threw himself upon a seat, and hummed an air 
half aloud. A thousand emotions agitated my breast: — 
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he here ? I so near him ? I felt a trembling in all my 
limbs, and was obliged to seat myself. I’he fragrant 
flowers, the half-suppressed music, the twilight, even the 
soft, elastic sofa, all carried me into a sort of dream-world, 
and only in such a one could 1 expect to meet with Ber¬ 
nardo. Whilst 1 thus sat, the young lady whom I have 
already mentioned entered tlie room and ap])roached the 
arbour where I was; seeing this, Bernardo hummed 
aloud, and she, recognising his voice, turned towards him. 
I heard a kiss ; it burned into my soul. 

Him — the faithless, fickle Bernardo, had Annunciata 
preferred to me ! Already, so shoitly after the happiness 
of his love, he could forget her, could consecrate Ids ]i]>s 
to an image of beauty formed of clay ! I darteil out of 
the room, out of the house ; my heart tremliled with in¬ 
dignation and pain. I got no rest till morniiig. 

The day was now come on the evening of which I was 
to make my debut in the theatre of San Carlo. '^I’hc 
thouglits of this and the adventures of yesterday had set 
my whole soul in motion. Never had my heart prayed 
more inwardly to the Madonna and the .saints. I went to 
church, received the sacrament from the priest ; prayed 
that it might strengthen and juirify me, and felt its won¬ 
derful power ! One thought only seized disturbingly 
upon the rest which was so necessary for me, and lids 
W'as, whether Annunciata were here — whether Bennirdo 
had followed her. Federigo brought me the certain iiiU-’l- 
ligence that .she was not .here ; lie, on the contrary, as the 
list of arrivals showed, liad been here four days. Santa, 1 
knew’, was ill of fever; but, notwithstanding, she insisted 
on going to the theatre, d’he playbills were pasted u]> ; 
Federigo told histories, and Vesuvius tlirew up fire and 
ashes more violently than usual; all was in activity. 

The opera had begun when the carriage conveyed me to 
the theatre. Had the Fates sat at my side, and my life’s 
thread been Iwtween the shears, I believe I should have 
exclaimed, Cut aw'ay ! My jiraycr and my thought 
were, tlod lets all things he for the best.” 

In the green-room 1 found a crowd of artists of the 
stage, and some fine spirits, and even an improvisatore, 
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and a professor of the French language, Santini, with 
whom Maretti had made me acquainted. The conveisation 
rvas easy ; they jested and laughed ; the singers in “ The 
Ilarber ” came and went as if it were from a party ; the 
.stage was their accustomed home. 

We sliall give you a theme,” said Santini; oh, a 
liard nut to crack ; but it will succeed. 1 remember how 
I trembled the first time that I made my appearance ; but 
it. succeeded! 1 had my tricks:—little innocent artidees 
which reason permits ; certain little stanzas about love 
and anti(|uity, the beauty of Italy, poetry and art, wdiich 
one knows how to bring in, to say nothing of a few stand¬ 
ing poems ; that is a matter of course ! ” 

I assured him that I bad never thought of preparing 
myself in this way. 

“■ li'es, that one says ? ” said he, laughing, “ but good ! 
good ! 'V’ou are a rational young man, it will succeed 
gloriously wit]) you ! ” 

Tlie piece came to an cud, and I stood alone upon the 
empty sfige. 

“ The sc'ittbld is ready 1” said the manager, laughing, 
and gave the sign to tlie n;echanist. I’lie curtain drew 
U]i. 

I saw only a Mack abyss, could only distinguish the 
first lieads in the orchestra and the first boxes of* the five 
heights in that lofty building ; a thick, w'arni air wafted 
towards me. T felt a strong resolution within me which 
was amazing to myself; to Ik? sure, my soul was in a 
state of excitement, but it was, as it ought to be, flexible 
and susceptible of every thought. As the air is the 
clearest when in winter severe cold penetrates it, thus felt 
1 an elasticity and clearness all at once. All my spiritual 
ahilitics were awake, as in this case they must aiul should 
be. 

Any one could give me a subject on a slip of paper, 
upon which I was to improvise, a .secretary of the pidice 
haviug in the first ])!ace examined that- nothing contrary 
to the law was suggested. From these subjects I could 
make my selection. In the first I read “ il cavalier .scr- 
vente ; ” hut I had never rightly thought over this kind 

o 4 
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of business. I knew, certainly, that the cicubeo, as they 
are also called, was the knight of the present time, who, 
now that he can no longer enter the lists for liis lady, is 
her faithful attendant, who stands in the place of her lius- 
band. I recollected the well-known sonnet, Femina di 
coHtume, di maniere”* but at the moment not a thought 
would arise in my mind to embellish this subject. I 
opened with impatience the second paper; in it w^as 
written Capri;" this, also, was embarrassing to me ; I 
had never been upon the island, had only seen its beautiful 
mountain outline from Naples. What I did not know I 
could not sing; I preferred rather “ II cavalier servente.” 

1 opened the third paper, and here 1 read, The Cata¬ 
combs of Naples; ” neither had 1 been here; but with 
the word catacombs a life’s moment stood before me; the 
ramble in my childhood with Federigo, and our adventure, 
arose livingly before my soul. 1 struck a few notes; the 
verses came of themselves; 1 related what 1 hail felt 
and gone through, only that it was in the catacombs of 
Naples instead of Home. I seized for a second time the 
thread of happiness, and rej)eated, stormy plaudits saluted 
me; they streamed like champagne through my blood. 

They gave me now as a subject, “ Fata Morgana; ” I 
had not seen this beautiful ethereal appearance, peculiar to 
Sicily and Naples; but I knew very w^ell the beauty fairy 
Phantasy, which dwelt in those splendid castles ; I could 
descrite ray own dream-world, in which floated, also, her 
gardens and castles. In my heart, indeed, abode life’s 
most beautiful “ Fata Morgana.” 

1 rapidly thought over my subject; a little story 
fashioned itself therewith, and new ideas presented them¬ 
selves in my song. I began with a little description of the 
ruined church at Posilippo, without precisely mentioning 

* Tliis sonnet is in W. Muller’s Rom, Riimer, und Rdtncrin. The ciefsheo 
was estalilisiied in Oenoa, unionp the mereliants. Rnsiness took these men 
imu'h tr in home, and, in order not to coniine their wives to the iimise, tiiejr 
were jdaced under the care of a friend, to become their .aUendant; eommoidy 
this friend was a priest. Afterwards it became the fashion: nobody could do 
w’ithnut a cinshco. 'I'he connexion was nohle and pure, and tlieVe are in¬ 
stances ill which the dead liave been praised on tlieir iiioniunents for the exact 
and faithful fulfllineiit of their duty as cjcf.v/xvw. From morning till night 
must the tvc/.v/«’o attend bis lady, must show her tlie greatest attention, and, 
on the contrary, be iudiflerent to others: this is his duty_ Author’s Note. 
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itf5 name. This romantic house had captivated me, and I 
gave a picture of the church, which now had become the 
home of the fisherman ; a little child lay asleep on his bed 
below tlie window on which the picture of Saint George 
was painted on the glass. In the still moonlight night a 
beautiful little girl came to him, she was as lovely and as 
light as air, an(l hail beautiful, bright-coloured wings upon 
her shoulders. They played together, and she led him 
out into the green vine-grove, showed him a thousand 
glorious things which he had never seen before; they went 
out into the mountains, which opened themselves into 
large, splendid cliurches, full of pictures and altars ; they 
sailed upon the beautiful blue sea over against the smoking 
Vesuvius, and the mountain appeared as if of glass; they 
saw' how the fires burned and raged within if; they went 
below the earth and visited the old cities, of which he had 
heard tell, and all the people .w'ere living; he saw their 
wealth and ])omp, greater even than we have any con¬ 
ception of from their ruins. vShe loosened her wings, 
bound them upon bis shoulders, for she, without these, 
was light as air, and needed them not. Thus flew they 
over the orange-woods, over tlie mountains, the luxuriant 
green Marshes to ancient Rome, amid the dead ('ampagna; 
flew ovir tlie beautiful blue sea, far past Capri, rested 
upon the crimson, shining clouds, atid the little girl kissed 
him, called herself Fancy, and showed him her mother’s 
beautiful castle, built of air and sunl)eams, and there they 
played so happily and so joyously ! Hut, as the boy grew 
up, the little girl came to him less frequently, peeped only 
at him in the moonlight between the green vine-leaves, 
and the oranges nodded to him, and he became troubled 
and full of longing. But he must now help his father on 
the sea, learn to w’ork the oars, to pull the ropes, and 
steer the boat in the storm ; but all the more be grew, all 
the more turned bis thoughts towards bis beloved play¬ 
fellow', who never more visited him. Late in the moon¬ 
light niglits, when be lay upon the quiet sea, he let the 
oars rest, and dowm in the deep, clear water, he saw the 
sandy, seaweed-strewn botiom of the ocean. Fancy then 
looked upwards at him, wdth her dark, beautiful eyes, and 
seemed to beckon and call him downward to her. 
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One morning many fishermen stood together on the 
shore. Floating in the ascending beams of tlie sun, not 
far from Capri, lay a new, wondrously beautiful island 
formed of rainbow colours, with glittering towers, stars, 
and clear, purple-tinted clouds. Fata Monjana t " ex¬ 
claimed they all, and triumphed joyfully in tlie charming 
apparition ; but the young fisher knew it well: thcM*e had 
he played; there had he abode with his beautiful Fancy : 
a strange inelae.cboly and yearning seized upon his soul; 
but, amid his tears, grew <lim, and vanished the whole 
well-known image. 

In the clear moonlight evening again ascended, from 
the })romontory on which the fislierinan stood, castles and 
islands fashioned of brightness and of air ; they saw a bout 
with the speed of an arrow dart towards the strangely 
floating land anil vanisli ; and suddenly was extinguished 
the whole creation of light, and, instead, a cohl-hlack 
cloud spread itself over the sea. a water-spout advanced 
along the peaceful surface, whicli now began to lieave its 
dark green billows. AFhen this had vanished, tiie ocean 
w'as again calm ; the moon shone upon the azure waters, 
but tliey saw no boat; tlie young fisher liad vanished — 
vanished with the beautiful Fata yiar(jnaa ! 

The same apjilause as before greeted >ne again ; iny 
courage and my inspiration increased. Tiie next subject 
wliich was given furnished recollections out of my own 
life, which it w'as only needful for me to rtdate. I was to 
improvise of Tasso. He was myself; Leonora was Au- 
nunciata ; we satv each other at the court of Ferrara. I 
suffered with him in captivity ; breathed again freedom 
with <leath in my heart, as 1 looked from Sorrento over 
the billowy sea towards Naples ; sat with him under the 
oak at the Convent of St. Onophrius ; the bell of the 
Capitol sounded for his coronation-feast, but the angel of 
death came and first placed upon his head the crowui of 
immortality. 

My heart beat violently ; I was engrossed, was carried 
aw^ay by the flight of my thoughts. Yet was one more 
poem given t) me, it was “ The Death of Sappho.’' The 
pangs of jealousy 1 had felt as I remembered Bernardo; 
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Annunciata’s kiss upon liis brow burned into my roul. 
Sappho’s beauty was that of Annunciafa; but the suffer¬ 
ings of her love were rny own. Tiie ocean waters closed 
over Sappho! 

My poem had called forth tears; the most extraordinary 
a])}dau.se resounded from all sides, and after the curtain 
had fallen, 1 was twice called for. A happiness, a name¬ 
less jov, filled niy soul, and yet seemed so to oppress my 
heart till it was readv to break ; and when I had left the 
stage, amid the embraces and congratulations of my friends 
and acquaintance, I burst into tears, into violent, convul¬ 
sive sobs. 

AV'ith Santini, Federigo, and some of the singers, a very 
lively evening was sjh nt ; they drank to my well-being, 
and I was happy, but my lips w'ere sealed ! 

“He is a pearl!’’ exclaimed Federigo in his gny delight, 
speaking of me ; “his only fault is, that he is a Josepli 
the .Second, wliom we Danes, for the sake of clearness, 
should call .loseph the son of Jacob! Fnjoy life, An- 
pnio ; pluck the rose before it be withered ! ” 

It was late when I reached In me ; and with prayers 
and thanks to the Madonna, and Je.cus (’lirist, wlio had 
not foi-.^aken n:c, I was soon deeply and soundly asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 

SANTA.- THE laUTTION. - OI.U (ONKEMO.NS. 

The next morning 1 stood hefore Federigo a new-born 
man ; I was able to expre.-^s my delight; I could not do it 
the evening before. Life around me interested me more ; 
I felt myself, as it were, ennobled ; I seemed to have be¬ 
come more mature through tli<? dew of encouragement which 
had fallen uj>on my life’s tree. 

It was necessary, also, that I should pay a visit to 
Santa; she had probably heard me the evening ht'fore; I 
longed also to hear her prai.se, of wdiich I was sure. 
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Maretti received me with rapture, hut Santa, I was told, 
had through the whole night, after she returned from the 
theatre, suffered severely from fever; at this ujoment she 
W'as asleep, arid sleep would he heneficial to her. I was 
made to promise that I would call again in the evening. I 
dined with Federigo and my new friends ; health after 
health was drunk ; the white hicrifmof Christi alternated 
with the wine of Calabria. I would not drink any more : 
my blood was in flame, champagne must cool it. 

\Fe separatetf gaily, and full of delight. W’^hen we came 
out into the street, we found the atmosphere lighted up by 
Vesuvius, and the mighty streams of lava. Several of the 
party drove out to see the fearful, but glorious spectacle. 
I went to Santa, for it was a little j)ast the Ave Maria. I 
found that slle was quite alone, much better : the servant 
said the sleep had strengthened her: 1 was jrennitied to 
see lier, but nobody else. 

I was introduced into a beautiful, snug little room, the 
long thick window-curtains of which were drawn ; a lovely 
marble statue of Cupid whetting his arrow, and an argand 
lamp, whose light gave a magical colouring to the whole, 
were the first things which I saw. Santa lay, in a light 
wrapping-dress, on a soft silken sofa ; she half rose as 1 
entered, held with one hand a large shawl around her, .and 
extended the other to me. 

Antonio!” said she, it has succeeded gloriously I 
Fortunate man ! you have captivated every one I Oli, you 
know not what anxiety I bad about you: how my heart 
beat ; and with what delight I again breathed when you so 
far exceeded my greatest expectation !” 

I bowed, and inquired after her health. She gave me 
her hand, and assured me that she was better, Yes, much 
better,” .caid she; and added, “ you look like some one 
newly created I You looked handsome, very handsome ! 
When you were carried away by your inspiration, you 
looked quite ideal. It was you yourself that I saw in every 
poem, in the little boy with the painter, in the catacombs, 
methought — you and Federigo ! ” 

“ It was so,” said 1, interrupting her ; I have passed 
through all that 1 have sung.” 
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“ Yes,” replied she, “ you yourself have passed through 
all — the bliss of love, the pain of love — may you be 
happy as you deserve ! ” 

1 told her what a change there seemed to be in my whole 
being — how entirely differently life seemed now to present 
itself to me; and she grasi)ed my hand, and looked as if 
into my soul, with her dark, expressive eyes. She w'as 
lovely, more lovely than common: a fine crimson glow'ed 
upon her cheeks : the dark, glossy hair wa^ put smoothly 
back from the beautifully formed brow. The luxuriant 
figure resembled an image of Juno, beautiful as a Phidias 
could form it. 

Yes,” said she, “ you shall live for the world : you are 
its property : you will rejoice an<l captivate piillions : let 
not, therefore, the thought of one single one seize distinc¬ 
tively on your happiness. You are worthy of love: you 

captivate with your spirit, and tvith your talent, with-” 

She panted ; and then, draw'ing me tow'ards her, continued, 
We must talk seriously : we have, inrleed, not been able 
rightly to talk together since that evening, when .sorrow lay 
so heavily upon your soul ! You seemed then — yes, what 

shall I call it } — to have misunderstood me-’’ 

My heart had done so ; and very often had I reproached 
myself for it. “ J am not deserving of your goodness,” 
said I, impressing a kiss upon her hand, and looked into 
her dark eyes with a purity of soul and thought. Her 
glance still burned and rested, seriously, almost penetrat- 
ingly, upon me. Had a stranger seen us, he would have 
discovered .shadow where there was only purity and lights 
It was, my heart could assert it aloud, as if here met a 
brother and sister, eye and thought. 

She was greatly excited. I saw her bosom heave vio¬ 
lently : she loosened a scarf to breathe more freely. ‘‘ You 
are deserving of love ! ” said she. “ Soul and beauty are 
deserving of any tvoman’s love !” 

She laid her arm on my shoulder, and looked again into 
my face; and then continued, with an indescribably elo¬ 
quent smile, And 1 can believe that you only dream in 
an ideal world] You are possessed of delicacy and good 
sense; and these always gain the victory. Therefore, 
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Antonio, are you dear to me ; therefore is your love my 
dream, my thouglit!” She drew me towards her: her 
lips were like fire, that flowed into my very soul ! 

Eternal Mother of God! Thy holy image, at that mo¬ 
ment, fell down from the w'all where it stood above my 
head. It was not a mere accident! No! thou touchedst 
my brow : thou didst seize me, as I was about to sink in 
the whirlpool of passion ! 

“ No! no ! ” exclaimed I, starting up : my blood was 
like seething lava. 

“ Antonio !” cried she, “kill me! kill me I but do not 
leave me.” Her clieeks, her eyes, her glance, and expres¬ 
sion, was passion ; and yet she was beautiful — an image 
of beauty, painted in flame. I felt a tremour in all my 
nerves; and,*without replying, I left the apartment; and 
rushed dowm the steps, as if a dark spirit had pursued me. 

AThen I reached the street, all seemed in flame, like my 
blood. The current of the air wafted fortvard heat. Vesu¬ 
vius stood in glowing fire — eruptions in rapid succession 
lit up every thing around. Air ! air ! demanded my heart. 
1 hastened to the Molo, in the open bay, and seated myself 
exactly where the w'aves broke on the shore. The blood 
seemed to force itself to my eyes: I cooled ttiy brow with 
the salt w^ater ; tore open my coat, that every breath of air 
might cool me; but all was flame—the sea even shone 
like the fire of the red lava, which rolled down the moun¬ 
tain. W'hich ever way I looked, I saw her standing, as if 
painted in flame; and lookiiig into my soul with those be¬ 
seeching, burning gleams of fire. “ Kill me I hut leave me 
not !” resounded in my ears. I closed my eyes, turned my 
thoughts towards God; but they relapsed again : it was 
as if the flames of sin had scorched the wings of my soul. 
An evil conscience must indeed crush the spirit, wdien 
thoughts of sin can thus enfeeble both mind and body. 

“ AVill Excellenza have a boat to 'I’orre del Annunciata? ” 
said a voice close beside me ; and the name of Annunciata 
recalled consciousness to my soul. 

“ The lava-stream runs three ells in a minute,” said the 
fellow, who with his oar held the boat firm to the land; 
“ in half an hour tve can be there.” * 
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“ The sea will cool me/’ thought I, and sprang into the 
boat. I’lie fellow stood from land ; spread out his sail ; 
and now we flew, as if borne onward by the wdnd, across the 
blood-red, glowing %vater. A cool wind blew on my cheek, 
1 breathed more freelv, and felt mvself calmer and better, 
as we ap])roached land on the opposite side of the bay. 

‘‘ Never again will I see Santa,” I flnnly determined in 
my hear\ I will fly the serpent of beauty, which shows 
to me the fruit of knowledge. Thousands would ri<licule 
me for doing so; but rather their laughter than the 
lamenting cry of my own heart. Madonna, thou didst 
permit tl)y holy image to fall from the wall, that thereby 
1 miglit be jneserved from falling ! ” Deeply did I feel 
her protecting grace. 

A wonderful joy now penetrated me: all that was noble 
and good sang hymns of victory in my lieart: I -was again 
tile child of soul and thought. ‘‘ Fatlier, direct Thou 
every thing as is best for me!” I ejaculated in prayer; 
and, full of the enjoyment of life, as if my happiness was 
established for ever, I rambled through the streets of the 
little town to the high road. 

Every thing was in motion ; carriages and cabriolets 
laden with people drove past me ; they shouted, huzzaed, 
and sang, ami every thing around was lit up by tlie flame. 
'J’he torrent of lava had ajiproached a small city which lay 
upon tlie siile of tlie mountain ; families fled therefrom. I 
saw women with little children at the breast, and with 
small bundles under their arms, heard their lamentations, 
and could not lielp dividing the small sum 1 had with me 
with the first that 1 met. I followed the crowd up among 
the vineyards, which were inclosed with white walls, and 
towards the direction which the lava took. A large vine- 
field lay between us and it, and the torrent, like red-hot, 
fiery slime many fathoms deep, came moving itself onward, 
and overwhelming buildings and walls in its course ; the 
cries of the fugitives, the exultation of the strangers at this 
imposing scene, the shouting of coachmen, and the vendors 
of various wares, mingled strangely together, whilst groups 
of drunken peasants, who stood in crowds around the 
btandy-sellers, people in carriages, and people on horse- 
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back, all lighted up with the red fire-lights, formed a 
picture of which, in its completeness, no description can 
be given. One might advance quite dose to the lava, 
which had its determined course; many people stuck in 
their sticks, or else pieces of money, which they took out 
again, attached to a piece of lava. 

Fearfully beautiful was it when a part of the fiery mass, 
from its size, tore itself loose; it w'as like the breakers of 
the sea: the descending piece lay like a beaming star out¬ 
side the stream. The air first of all cooled the projecting 
corners; they became black, and the whole piece appeared 
like dazzling gold, inclosed in a coal-black net. There had 
been hung on one of the vines an image of the Virgin, in 
the hope that the fire would become suspended before the 
holy form ; but it advanced onward in the same uniform 
course. The heat singed the leaves on the tall trees, which 
bowed down their crown-like heads to the fiery mass as if 
they would l)eseech for mercy. Full of expectation, many 
a glance rested on the image of the Virgin, but the tree 
bowed itself deeply "with her before the red fire-stream ; it 
W'as only distant a few ells. At that moment I saw a 
Capuchin monk close beside me throw his arms aloft and 
exclaim that the image of the Madonna caught fire. “ Save 
her ! ” cried he, “ so wdll she save you from the flames of 
the fire!” 

All trembled and drew back, \vhen, at that moment, a 
woman started forward, cried aloud the name of the Ma¬ 
donna, and hastened tow'ards the glowing death. ^Vhilst 
this was doing, I saw a young officer on horseback with 
his drawn sword drive her back, although the fire stood 
like a wall of rock by his side. 

Mad woman ! ” exclaimed he, Madonna needs not 
thy help. She wills that her badly-painted picture, conse¬ 
crated by the hand of a sinner, shall be burned in the fire.” 

It was Bernardo; 1 knew his voice; his quick decision 
had saved the life of a fellow-creature, and his speech 
prevented all offence. I could not but esteem him, and 
wished in my heart that we had never been separated. 
But ray heart heat more quickly, and I had neither courage 
nor desire to see him face to face. 
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The fire-stream swallowetl up the trees and the Madonna 
image ; 1 withdrew to some distance, and. leaned involun¬ 
tarily against a wall, where several strangers, sat around a 
table. 

‘^Antonio! is it actually thou ? ” I heard a voice ex¬ 
claim ; I fancied that it was Bernardo ; a hand pressed 
mine; it was Falnani, the son-in-law of Excellenza, the 
husband f'f Francesca, who had knowm rne as a child, and 
who now, as I must imagine from the letter which I had 
received, was angry with me like the others, and, like them, 
had cast me off. 

Nav, that we should meet here !” said he. It will 
delight Francesca to see you ! But it is not handsome of 
you that you have not been to visit us. We have actually 
been eight days at ('astelamare ! ” 

1 knew nothing of that,” replied I, besides —.— 

‘‘ Yes, all at once you are become quite another person; 
have been in love, and,” added he, more gravely, have 
also fought a duel, on which account you have regularly 
eloped, which 1 cannot at all commend. Excellenza has 
just now announced it to us, and we were astonished at it. 
He has, however, written to you, has he not, and that truly 
not in the modest manner ? ” 

My heart beat violently ; I felt myself thrown back into 
the fetters wdiich benefits had riveted upon me, and ex-, 
pressed the distress which I had experienced in being cast 
off by them all. 

“ Nay, nay, Antonio !” said Fabiani|^ “ it is not so bad 
as that. Come with me to my carriage I Francesca will 
be astonished to see you this evening; w'e shall soon be at 
('astelamare, aiul we will find a place in the hotel for you. 
You shall tell me what you have seen. It is a sin to 
despair. Excellenza is violent ; you know him; but all 
W'ill be right again.” 

No, that it cannot be,” replied I, half aloud, falling 
back again into my former suffering. 

“It shall and will !” saitl Fabiani, with determination, 
and led me towards his carriage. 

He required me to tell him every thing. 

“ But you are not going to turn improvisatore ? ” asked 
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he, with a smile, when I told him of my flight and of 
Fulvia in the robber’s cave. 

“ It sounds so poetic,” said he, as if it were your 
fancy, and not your memory, Uiat played the principal 
part.” 

I showed him Excellenza’s letter. Severe, too severe ! ” 
said he, when he had read it; “ but cannot you, however, 
see by it how much he thinks of you, and therefore it was 
so serious ? But you really have not made your appear¬ 
ance in the theatre ? ” 

Yesterday evening,” replied 1. 

“ That was too daring,” interrupted he; “ and how did 
it go off? ” 

‘‘ Gloriously ! most fortunately ! ” returned I, joyfully. 

I received the greatest applause — w'as twdee called 
for.” 

“ Is it possible.^—You have succeeded.? ” 

There w'as a doubt, a surprise in these words which 
wounded me deeply, but the obligations of gratitude bound 
my lips, as well as my thoughts. 

I Mt a sort of embarrassment in presenting myself to 
Francesca ; I knew, indeed, how grave and severe she could 
be. Fabiani consoled me, half jestingly, ^ saying that 
there should be neither confession nor castigatory sermon, 
.although 1 had actually so well deserved it. 

We reached the hotel. 

All, Fabiani!” exclaimed a young, handsomely dressed 
and curled gentleman, who sprang forward to meet us. “ It 
is well you are ^ime, your Signora is quite impatient. 
Ah ! ” said he, breaking off the moment he saw me, “ you 
are bringing the young improvisatore witli you! Cenci, 
is it not ? ” 

Cenci ? ” repeated Fabiani, and looked at me in 
amazement. 

“ The name under which I appeared in public,” I re¬ 
plied. 

Indeed ! ” said he ; welf| that was very rational.” 

He can sing about love,” said the stranger ; “ you 
should have heard him in San Carlo last evening. That is 
a talent! ” 
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lie offered me his hand obligingly, and showed his de¬ 
light in making my agreeable acquaintance. 

I shall sup with you this evening,” said he to Fabiani, 

and invite myself on account of your excellent singer, 
and you and your wife will not refuse me.” 

‘‘ You are always welcome, as you know very well,” re¬ 
turned Fabiani. 

But you must, how’ever, introduce me to the stranger 
gentleman,” said he. 

There is no need of ceremony here,” said Fabiani, 
“ we, he, and I, are sufficiently acquainted; my friends 
need not l)e introduced to him. It will be a great honour 
to Iiim to make your acquaintance.” 

1 bowed, but I was not at all satisfied with 4;he mode in 
which Fabiani had expressed himself. 

M'ell, then, I must introduce myself!” said the 
stranger; “ you, 1 have already had the honour of know¬ 
ing ; my name is Gennaro, officer in King Ferdinand's 
Guard; ’’ and, added he, laughing, of a good Neapoli¬ 
tan family ! Many people give it even number One. It 
may be that this is right; at least my aunts make very 
much of that I Inexpressibly delightful is it to me to 
make the acquaintance of a young man of your talent, 
your-” 

“ Be quiet! ” interrupted Fabiani, “ he is not accus¬ 
tomed to such speeches ; now you know one another. 
Francesca waits for us; there will now be a reconciliation- 
scene between her and your improvisatore : perhaps you 
will here find occasion to make use of your eloquence.” 

1 wished that Fabiani had not spoken in this way ; but 
they two were friends, and how could Fabiani place him¬ 
self in my painful position ? He led us in to Francesca; 
I involuntarily held back a few steps. 

At length, my excellent F'abiani I ” she exclaimed. 

“ At length,” repeated he, and I bring two guests 
with me.” 

“ Antonio I ” exclaimed she, and then again her voice 
sank ; Signore Antonio ! ” 

She fixed a severe, grave glance upon me and Fabiani; 
I bowed, wished to kiss her hand, but she seemed not to 
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observe it—offered it to Gennaro, and expressed the great 
pleasure she had in seeing him to supper. 

Tell me about the eruption,” said she to her husband ; 

has the lava-stream changed its direction ? ” 

Fabiani told her about it, and ended by saying that 
there he had met with me; that I was his guest, and that 
now mercy must be shown before judgment. 

Yes,” exclaimed Gennaro, 1 cannot at all imagine 
how he can have sinned ; hut every thing must be forgiven 
to genius.” 

You are in your very best humour,” said she, and 
nodded very graciously to rne, whilst she assured (iennaro 
that she had really nothing to forgive me. “ \Vhat do 
you bring up for news.^ ” inquired she from him. “ VYhat 
do the French papers say ? and where did you spend last 
evening ” 

The first question he quickly dismissed; the second he 
discussed wdth great interest. 

I was in the theatre,” said he, “ heard the last act of 
the ^Barber!’ Josephine sang like an angel, but when 
one has once heard Annunciata, nothing can satisfy one. 
I went there principally to hear the improvisatore ! ’ 

Did he satisfy you ? ” inquired Francesca. 

He surpassed my—nay, every body's highest expect¬ 
ations,” replied he. ‘‘It is not said to flatter him ; and 
of what consequence, indeed, would my poor criticism be 
to him ? but that u’fiv indeed improvisation ! He was tho¬ 
roughly master of his art, and carried us all along with 
him. There was feeling, — there was fancy. He .sang 
about Tasso, about Sappho, about the Catacombs ; they 
were poems which were worthy of being prestjrved ! ” 

“A beautiful talent!” said Francesca; “one cannot 
sufficiently admire it. I wish I had been there.” 

“ But we have the man with us,” said Gennaro, and 
pointed to me. 

“ Antonio ! ” exclaimed she, inquiringly ; “ has he im¬ 
provised ? ” 

“ V’'es, like a master,” replied Gennaro ; “ but you 
know him already, and must therefore have heard him.” 

“Yes, very often,” returned she, smilingwe ad¬ 
mired him always as a little boy.” 
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I myself put the wreath on his head the first time 
that I heard him,” said Fabiani, likewise in jest. ‘‘ He 
sang about ray lady-love before we were married ; and, as 
a lover, I thus worshipped her in his song. But now to 
supper! Oennaro, you will conduct my Francesca; and, 
as we have no more ladies, I will take the iinprovisatore. 
Signoio Antonio, 1 request your hand.” 

He tin n conducted me after the others into the supper- 
room. 

“ But you have never told me about Cenci, or whatever 
you call tlie young gentleman,” said Geniiaro. 

“ H'e call him Antonio,” replied Fabiani; we did 
not really at all know that it uas he who was to make his 
firbut as irn})rovisatore. You see this is exactly the recon¬ 
ciliation-scene of which 1 si»oke. You must know that he 
is, in a manner, a son of the house. Is it not so, An¬ 
tonio ? ” 

I bowed, with a grateful look, and Fabiani continued, 
“ H e is an excellent })erson ; there is not a stain upon his 
character ; but lie Avill not learn any thing.” 

But if he can now read every thing much better out 
of the great book of Nature, why should he not do so? ” 

“ You must not spoil him with your praise,” said the 
Signora, jestingly ; ‘‘ we believed that he was sitting deep 
in his classics, and physics, and mathematics, and instead 
of that he was over head and ears in love with a young 
singer from Naples.” 

That shows that he has feeling,” said Gennaro. 
“ And was she handsome? AYhat was her name ? ” 

“ Aimunciuta,” said Fabiani; “ of extraordinary talent, 
and a very distinguished woman.” 

1 myself have been in love with her,” said Gennaro. 

He has good taste. Here is to Amiunciata’s health, Sir 
Iinprovisatore ! ” 

He touched his glass against mine; I could not say a 
word ; it tortured me that Fabiani so lightly could lay bare 
my wound before a stranger; but he indeed saw the wdiole 
thing from quite a different side to what 1 did. 

“ Yes,” continued Fabiani, “ and he has also fought a 
duel for her sake, wounded the nephew of the senator in 
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the side, who was his rival, and so he has been obliged to 
fly. Heaven knows how he has conveyed himself across the 
frontiers ; and, thereupon, he makes his appearance in San 
Carlo. It is, in fact, an act of temerity which I had not 
expected from him.” 

“ Tlie senator’s nephew ! ” repeated Gennaro, now 
that interests me. He is within these few days come here, 
has entered into the royal service. I have been with him 
this very afternoon — a handsome, interesting man. Ah, 
now I comprehend it all! Annunciata will soon be here ; 
the lover has .flown hither before her, settles himself down, 
and very soon we shall read in the play-bills that the singer 
makes her appearance for the last — positively for the last 
time.” 

Do youfancy, then, that he will marry her ? ” inquired 
Francesca; “ but that would, how'ever, lx* a scandal in his 
family.” 

One has instances of such things,” said T, with a tre¬ 
mulous voice ; “ an instance of a nobleman, who considered 
himself ennobled and haj)py by gaining the hand of a 
singer.” 

Happy, perhaps,” interrupted she, but never en¬ 
nobled.” 

Yes, my gracious signora,” interposed Gennaro, “ I 
should consider myself ennobled if she chose me, and so I 
fancy would many others.” 

They talked a deal — a great deal of her and Bernardo; 
they forgot how’ heavily every w'ord must fall upon my 
heart. 

But,” said Gennaro, turning to me, you must de¬ 
light us with an improvisation. Signora will give you a 
subject.” 

Yes,” said Francesca, smiling, sing us Love; that is 
a subject wdiich interests Gennaro, as you indeed know.” 

Yes, Love and Annunciata!” exclaimed Gennaro. 

Another time I will do every thing which you can 
desire from me,” said I, but this evening it is impossible 
to me, 1 am not quite w'ell. I sailed across the bay 
without my cloak, it w'as so Avarm by the lava stream ; 
and then I drove here in the cool evening.” 
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Gennaro besought me most pressingly to improvise not¬ 
withstanding, but I could not in this place, and upon this 
subject. 

“ He has already the artist’s way with him,” said Fa- 
biani; he must !>e pressed. Will you, or will you not, 
go with us to-morrow to J’a'stum ? there you will find 
material enough for your poetry. You should make your¬ 
self a litUe scarce. There cannot be much which binds 
you to Naples.” 

I bowed and felt myself in a difficulty, whilst I did not 
see ht)w I could refuse. 

Yes, he goes with us,” exclaimed Gennaro ; and 
when he stands in the great temple, and the spirit conies 
over him, he will sing like a Pindar!” 

We set off to-morrow morning,” continued Fabiani ; 
“ the whole tour will occupy four days. On our return we 
will visit Amalfi and (’apri. You must go with us.” 

A Jin might, perhaps, as the consequence will show, 
have changed my whole fate. These four days robbed me, 
dare 1 say it, of six years of my youth. And man is a free 
agent! Yes, we can freely seize upon the threads which 
lie before us, hut how they are firmly twdsted t(^ether we 
do not see. 1 gave my thanks, and said ye-'t j and seized 
liold upon the thread which drew the curtain of my future 
more closely together. 

“ 7’o-niorrow w^e shall have more talk together,” said 
Francesca, when, after su]){)er, w'c separated, and she ex¬ 
tended to me her hand to kiss. 

“ This very evening I shall, however, W'ritc to Excel- 
lenza,” said Fabiani; I will prepare the reconciliation 
scene.” 

And I wdll dream about Annunciata,” exclaimed Gen¬ 
naro ; “ for that I shall not be challenged,” added he, 
laughing, as he pressed ray hand. 

I, too, wrote a few' words to Federigo; told him of my 
meeting w'ith the family of Kxcellenza, and that I should 
make a lirtle journey towards the south with them. 1 
ended the letter ; a thousand feelings operated in my breast. 
How' much had not this evening brought me! How many 
events ran athwart each other! 
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I thought on Santa, on Bernardo, by the burning pic¬ 
ture of the Madonna, and then on the last hours spent 
amid old connexions. Yesterday a whole public, to whom 
I was a stranger, had received me with acclamation ; I 
was admired and honoured. This very evening, a woman, 
rich in beauty, had made me conscious of her love for me ; 
and a few hours afterwards 1 stood among acquaintance, 
friends, whom I had to thank for every thing; and as 
nothing before them but the poor child, whose first duty 
was gratitude. 

But Fabiani and Francesca had really met me wdth 
affection ; they had received me as the prodigal son, had 
given me a jdace at their table; invited me to join them 
in a pleasure tour on the morrow. Benefit was added to 
benefit; I tvas dear to them. But the gift which the rich 
present with a light hand lies heavily upon the heart of 
the poor! 


CHAPTER VI. 

JOCBXEY TO r.KSTUM. -THE GRECIAN TEMVEE.-THE BI.lNlJ CIUI.. 

The beauty of Italy is not found in the Cainpagna, nor 
yet in Rome. I knew ifc only from my ramble by Lake 
Nemi, and from what I had seen in my journey to Naples. 
Doubly, therefore, must 1 have felt its rich beauty, almost 
more even than a foreigner, wdio could compare its loveli¬ 
ness with that of other countries. Like a fairy world, 
therefore, which I have seen in dreams, nay, which lived 
in them, lies this three days' journey before me. But how 
can 1 describe the impressions which my soul received, 
nay, as it were, actually infused into my blood ? 

7'he beauties of nature can never be given by description. 
Words place themselves in array indeed, like loose })ieces 
of mosaic, one after another, but one understands not the 
whole picture put together piecemeal. I'hus it is in na¬ 
ture ; of the entire greatness there must be always some- 
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thing wanting. One gives the single pieces, and thus lets 
the stranger put them together himself; but if hundreds 
saw the complete picture, each would represent it very 
differently. It is with nature, as with a beautiful face, no 
idea can be formed of it by the mere details of it; we 
must go to a well-known object, and only when we can 
say, with mathematical precision, that this resembles that, 
with the exception of this or that particular, can we have, 
in any degree, a satisfactory idea. 

If it were given to me to improvise on the beauty of 
Hesperia, I would descrilx" wdth exact truth the real scenes 
which my eye Ijcre beheld ; and thou who hast never seen 
the beauty of South Italy, thy fancy might beautify every 
natural charm with which thou wast acquainted, and it 
would not be rich enough. The ideal of nature exceeds 
that of man. 

In the Ireautiful morning wt set off’ from Castelamare. 
I see yet the smoking Vesuvius, the lovely rocky valley, 
wdth the great vine-wmods, where the juicy green branches 
ran from tree to tree; the white mountain-castles perched 
on the green cliffs, or half buried in dark olive-wmods. I 
see the old temple of Vesta, with its marble pillars and its 
cupola, now the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. A piece 
of the wall was overthrow'll; skulls and human bones closed 
the opening, but the green vine-shoots grew wildly over 
them, and seemed as if, wdth their fresh leaves, they would 
conceal the jiow'er and terror of death. 

I see yet the wild outline of the mountains, the solitary 
towers, where nets W'cre spread out to catch the flocks of 
sea-birds. Deep below us lay Salerno, with the dark-blue 
sea; and here wx* met a procession that doubly impressed 
the wdiole picture upon my mind. Two wdiite oxen, with 
their horns an ell in span, drowr a carriage,' upon which 
four robbers, with their dark countenances and horrible 
scornful laugh, lay in chains, whilst dark-eyed, finely formed 
Calabrians, rode beside them with their weapons on their 
shoulders. 

Salerno, the learned city of the middle ages, was the 
extent of our first day’s journey. 

“ Old folios have mouldered away,” exclaimed Geiinaro, 
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“ the learned glory of Salerno is grown dim, but the volume 
of nature goes into a new edition every year; and our 
Antonio thinks, like me, that one can read more in that 
than in any learned musty book whatever.” 

“ We may learn out of both,” replied I, wine and 
bread must go together.” 

Francesca discovered that 1 spoke very rationally. 

“ In talking there is no coming short in him,” said Fa- 
biani, but in deeds ! You will have an opportunity of 
showing us that, Antonio, when you come to Home.” 

To Rome! I go to Rome.^ This thought liad never 
occurred to me. My lips were silent; but my inmost 
heart said to me that I could not—would not again see 
Rome, again enter into the old connexions. 

Fabiani continued to talk, so did the others, and we 
arrived at Salerno. Our first visit w'as to the church. 

“ Here I can be cicerone,” said Gennaro ; “ this is the 
chapel of Gregory the Seventh, the holy father who died in 
Salerno. His marble statue stands before us upon the 
altar. There lies Alexander the Great,” continued he, 
pointing to a huge sarcophagus. 

•' Alexander the Great ? ” repeated Fabiani, inquiringly. 

‘‘Yes, certainly ; is it not so?” asked he from the 
attendant. 

“ As Excellenza says,” replied he. 

“ That is a mistake,” remarked 1, observing the monu¬ 
ment more nearly. “ Alexander really cannot be buried 
here, that is against all history. See only, it is the tri¬ 
umphal procession of Alexander, which is represented on 
the sarcophagUvS, and thence is derived the name.” 

As soon as we had entered into the church, they showed 
us a similar sarcoj)hagus, upon which was delineated a 
bacclianalian triumph, which had been brought hither 
from the temple in P.'cstum, and now had been converted 
into the burial-place for a Salernian prince, whose modern 
marble statue, the size of life, was raised upon it. T re¬ 
verted to this, and gave it as my opinion, that the circum¬ 
stances of this so-called grave of Alexander must be similar 
to it. Quite pleased with my own penetration, 1 made a 
sort of oration on the subject of the graves, to which Gen- 
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iiaro coldly replied, Perhapsand Francesca whispered 
in my ear, that it w as unbecoming of me, wishing to ap¬ 
pear wiser than he; that I must not do so. Silently and 
respectfully 1 drew back. 

At y\ve Maria I sat alone with Francesca in the balcony 
of the i reat hotel. Fubiani and Gennaro were gone out to 
walk : it was my }>lace to entertain the gracious lady. 

liat a beautiful play of colours!” said I, and 
pointed to the sea, which, white as milk, stretched 
itself out from the broad lava-])aved street to the rosy- 
hued, brilliant horizon, whilst the rocky coast tvas of a 
deep indigo blue ; such a pomp of colouring I had never 
seen in Home. 

“The clouds have already said, ^ Felinssima rtotte!’” 
remarked Francesca, and ])ointed to the mouTitain, where 
a cloud hung high above the villas and the olive-wmods, 
and yet far below the old castle, which, with its two 
towers, was nearly perched on the top of the mountain. 

'I'hore I shouhl like to dwell and live exclaimed I, 
“ high above* the cloud, and look out over the eternally 
changing sea.” 

' “There you could improvise!” said she, smiling; 

but then nobody wmuld bear you, and that w’ould be a 
great misfortune, Antonio!” 

^‘Oli, yes!” replied I, likewise jestingly, “if I must 
be candid, entirely without applause, is like a tree without 
sunshine ! 'J’hat, of a certainty, gnawed into the flower 
of 'J’asso’s life, in bis captivity, as much as did the 
unhajtpiness of his love !” 

“Dear friend!” interrupted she, somewhat gravely, 

“ 1 am now speaking of you, and not of Tasso. A\’hat 
have w'c to do with him in this question.^” 

“ fbily as an example,” replied I : “ Tasso was a poet, 
and-” 

“You believe it to be so,” interrupted she, hastily; 

“ but, for Heaven’s sake, dear Antonio, do not ever 
mention an immortal name in conjunction with your own! 
Do net fancy that yon are a })oet, an improvisatore, 
because you have an easily excited temperament of mind, 
and the art of catching up ideas ! Thousands can do this 
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as well as you ! Do not go and make yourself unfortunate 
through it.” 

But thousands only lately have awarded to me their 
applause ! " replied I, and iny cheeks burned ; “ and it 
really is quite natural that I should have these thoughts, 
this conviction : and I am sure that you will rejoice in 
my success, and in that which conduces to my well¬ 
being ! ” 

“ None of your friends would do so more than I ! ” 
said she ; we all value your excellent heart, your noble 
character, and for the sake of these I will venture to 
promise that Excellenza will forgive you ! You have 
glorious abilities, which must be developed, but that they 
must actually be, Antonio 1 Nothing comes of itself! 
People must labour ! Your talent is a charming conifiany 
talent; you may delight many of your friends by it, but 
it is not great enough for tlie public," 

“ But,” I ventured to suggest, Gennaro, who did 
not know me, was yet enchanted with my first appearance 
in public.” 

Gennaro ! ” repeated she, yes, w'ith all my esteem 
for him, I set no value at all upon his judgment of art! 
And the great public ? ’i'es, in the capital, artists very 
soon hear quite a different opinion ! It W'as very well 
that you were not hissed ; that wmuld really have dis¬ 
tressed me. Now it will all blow' quietly over, and very 
soon will be entirely forgotten both you and your impro¬ 
visation ! Then you assumed a feigned name also ! In 
about three days we shall be again in Naj)les, and the day 
afterw'ards we return to Home. Regard it all as a dream, 
as it really has been, and show us, by industry and sta¬ 
bility, that you are awake again. Do not say a word, 
now — 1 intend kindly by you ; 1 am the only one who 
tells you the truth !” 

She gave her hand for me to kiss. 

The next morning we set off in the early, grey dawn, 
in order that we might reach Psestum in time to spend a 
few hours there, and be hack again the same day in 
Salerno, because visitors cannot pass the night at Pajstum, 
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and the road thither is unsafe. GeMds’armes on horseback 
accoinj>anied us as escort. 

Orange-gardens, woods I might call them, lay on either 
hand. VV’^e passed over the river Sela, in whose clear 
W'ater w*ere reflected weeping-willows and laurel hedges. 
The wild hills i) closed a fertile corn-country. Aloes and 
cactuses grew wnldly by the road-side ; every thing was 
luxuriant and abundant, and now we saw' before us the 
ancient temple, above two thousand years’ old, built in 
the purest, most beautiful style ; this, a miserable public- 
house, three wretched dwellings, and some huts of reeds, 
w’ere now all that remained of this renowned citv. We 
saw' not a single rose-hedge, and the multitude and affluent 
beauty of the roses had once given its celebrity to Pasturr, 
At that time a crimson glow lay upon tliese‘fields; now 
they were blue, infinitely blue, like the distant mountains; 
fragrant violets covered the great plain, springing up amid 
thistles and thorns. A wilderness of fertility lay ail around; 
aloes, wild figs, and the red pi/rctrum ittdirurn, twnned one 
among another. 

11 ere are found the characteristics of Sicilian landscape; 
its abundance and luxiiiiance ; its (irecian temples ami its 
poverty. A whole crowd of beggars stood around us, who 
resembled the natives of the Soutli Sea Islands. Men 
clad in long sheep-skins, with the W'ool outside, wdth naked, 
dark brown limbs, and the long black hair hanging loosely 
around the brown yellow countenance ; girls of the most 
beautiful forms, only half clad, with the short skirt hang¬ 
ing in tatters to the knee ; a sort of cloak, of ngly brown 
stuff, thrown loosely around the bare slioulders, and the 
long black hair bound together in a knot, and with eyes 
that flashed fire. 

One young girl there was, scarcely more than eleven 
years old, lovely as the (ioddess of Beauty, and yet 
resembling neither Annunciata nor Santa. I could think 
of Jiothing else hut the Mediccan Venus, as Annunciata 
had described it, as I looked at her. 1 could not love, but 
admire, and bow before the form of beauty. 

She stood at a little distance from the otlier beggars; 
a hrowm square piece of clotli hung loosely over one 
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shoulder, the other breast and arm were, like her feet, 
uncovered. That she thought of ornament, and had the 
taste for it, was proved by the smoothly bound-up hair, in 
which a bouquet of blue violets was fastened, and which 
hung in curls upon her beautiful forehead. Modesty, 
soul, and a singular, deep expression of suffering, were 
expressed in her countenance. Her eyes were cast dowm, 
as if she sought for something upon the ground. 

Gennaro perceived her first, and, although she spoke 
not a word, he offered her a gift, patted her under the 
chin, and said that she was too handsome for the rest of 
her company. Fabiani and Francesca were of his opinion. 
I saw a fine crimson diffuse itself under the clear brown 
skin, and raising her eyes, I saw that she was blind. 

Gladly would J, too, have given her money, but I 
ventured not to do it, ^Vhen the others were gone to the 
little hostel, followed by the w’hole troop of beggars, I 
turned myself quickly round, and pressed a scudo into her 
hand ; by the feeling she seemed to know its worth ; her 
cheeks burned, she bent forward, and the fresh lips of 
health and beauty touched my hand ; the touch seemed to 
go through my blood; 1 tore myself away, and followed 
the others. 

Fagots and twigs burned in a great flaming ])ile in the 
wide chimney, which almost occupied the whole breadth 
of the chamber. I'lie smoke whirled out under the sooty 
roof, which compelled us to go outside, and behind the 
tall, shadowy w^eeping wallow our breakfast w'as j)re{)ared, 
whilst we w^ent to the temple. We had to pass through a 
complete wilderness. Fabiani and (Jennaro took hold of 
each other’s hands, to make a sort of scat for h’rancesca, 
and thus carried her. 

“ A fearful pleasure-excursion !*’ cried she, laughing. 

O Excellenza ! ” said one of our guides, “ it is now 
magnificent: three years ago there was no getting through 
here for thorns, and in my childhood sand and earth lay 
right up to the ]>illars.” 

'I'he rest affirmed to the truth of his remark, and w^e 
went forward, followed by the whole treo]) of beggars, 
who silently observed us; the moment our eye met that 
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of one of the beggars, he immediately stretched out his 
hand mechanically to beg, and a miserahile resounded from 
his lips. 'J’he beautiful blind girl I could not see ; she 
now, indeed, sat alone by the way-side. We went over 
the ruins of a theatre, and a tt^inple of peace. 

A theatre and peace!” exclaimed Gennaro; ‘‘how 
could these twm ever exist so near to each other } " 

Tlie 'l l mple of Neptune lay before us ; this, the so- 
called Basilica, and the Temple of Ceres, are the glorious, 
proud remains which, like a l*ompeii, stand forth again to 
our age, out of oblivion and night. 

Buried amid rubbisli, and entirely overgrowm, they lay 
concealed for centuries, until a foreign painter, who sought 
for subjects for his pencil, came to this j)!ace, and dis¬ 
covered the uppermost of the pillars; their beauty attracted 
him ; he made a sketch of them ; they became known ; 
the rubbish and the wild growth of plants w'ere removed, 
and again stood forth, as if rebuilded, the large, open 
halls. The columns are of yellow Travertine marble, 
wild vines grow up around them ; fig-trees shoot up from 
the floor, and in clefts and crevices spring forth violets and 
the dark-red gillvflower. 

^Vc‘ seated ourselves upon tlte pedestal of one of the 
broken columns. Gennaro liad driven the beggars aw'ay, 
that we might enjoy in stillness the rich scene around us. 
The blue mountains, the near sea, the place itself in which 
we W’ere, seized strongly upon me. 

“ Improvise now to us ! ” Fabiani said; and Francesca 
nod<led to me the same wish. 

I leaned against one of the nearest pillars, and sang, to 
a melody of my childhood, that which my eye now beheld; 
the beauty of nature ; the glorious memorial of art; and 
1 thought on the poor blind maiden, from whom all mag¬ 
nificent objects W'ere concealed. She was doubly poor, 
doubly forlorn. Tears came to my eyes: Gennaro clapped 
his hands in applause ; and Fabiani and Francesca said 
apart to each other, “lie has feeling.” 

They now descended the steps of the temple. I fol¬ 
lowed them slowly. Behind the pillar against W’hich 1 
had stood sat, or rather lay, a human being, with her head 
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sunk to li^r knees, and her hands clasped together: it was 
the blind,maiden. She had heard my song —had heard 
me sing of her painful yearning and of her deprivations: 
it smote me to die soul, 1 bent nyself over her: she 
heard the rustling of the leaves, raised her head, and to 
me it seemed that she looked much paler. I ventured not 
to move. She listened. 

Angela ! ” she exclaimed, half aloud. 

I know not why, but I held my breath; and she sat 
for a moment silent. It was the (Grecian goddess of 
beauty which I saw, with eyes without the power of 
vision, such as Annunciata had described her to me. She 
sat on tile pedestal of the temple, between the wild tig- 
tree and the fragrant myrtle-fence. She pressed a some¬ 
thing to lief lips, and smiled : it was the sciulo which I 
had given to her. T grew quite warm at the sight of it, 
bow'ed myself involuntarily, and pressed a hot kiss upon 
her forehead. 

She started up with a cry, a thrilling cry, which sent, 
as it were, a death-])ang through my soul. She sprung 
up like a terrified deer, and was gom^. I saw nothing 
more, every thing was in motion around rne, and I, too, 
made my escape through thorns and bushes. 

Antonio! Antonio!” I heard Fabiani calling to me 
a long way behind ; and again I bethought myself of time 
and place. 

“ Have you started a hare ? ” asked he ; or was it a 
poetical flight which you were taking ? ” 

He will show us,” said (iennaro, “ that he can fly 
where vre can only get along at a foot’s pace ; yet I would 
venture to take the same flight with him and, so saying, 
he placed himself at my side, to race with me. 

Do you think that I, with my Signora on my arm, 
can go step for step with you.^” exclaimed Fabiani. 
Gennaro remained standing. 

When we came to the little hostel, my eye in vain 
sought for the blind girl: her cry continually resounded 
in my ear; 1 heard it wdtbin my very heart. It was to 
me as if I had committed a sin. I it was really, who had, 
although innocently, sung care and sorrow into her heart, 
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by making her deprivations more intelligible to her. 1 had 
excited terror dnd anxiety in her soul, and had impressed 
a kiss upon her brow, the first which I had ever given to 
a woman. If she ^uld have seen me, I liad not dared to 
doit: her misfortune — her defencelessness — had given 
me courage. And I had passed such severe judgment on 
Bernardo j — I, who was a child of sin like him, like every 
one ! 1 could have kneeled at her feet, and prayed for 

forgiveness; but she was nowhere to be seen. 

AV^e mounted the carriage to drive back to Salerno • yet 
once more I looked out to see if I could discover her; but 
1 did not venture to inquire wdiere she could be. 

At that moment, Gennaro exclaimed, Where is that 
blind girl ? ” 

“ Lara ? ” said our guide. ‘‘ She still sits in the Temple 
of Neptune: she is generally there.” 

“ Diviria cried (Jennaro, and wafted a kiss with 
his hand towards the temple. ^Te rolled aw'ay. 

She was then called Lara. I sat with my back to the 
driver, ami saw' when the columns of the temple became 
yet more and more distant; but wdthin my heart intoned 
the anguish-cry of the girl, my owm suffering. 

A troop of gi})sies had encamped themselves by the 
road-side, and had made a great fire in the ditch, over 
w'hich they were boiling and roasting. The old gipsy 
mother struck upon the tambourine, and wanted to tell us 
our fortunes, but we drove ])ast. Two black-eyed girls 
followed us for a considerable time. They were handsome : 
and (iennaro made himself merry about their easy motions 
and their flashing eyes ; but beautiful and noble as Lara 
were they not. 

Towards evening we reached Salerno. The next morn¬ 
ing W'c w'ere to go to Amalfi, and thence to Capri. 

‘‘ We shall remain,” said Fabiani, “ only one day in 
Naples, if we return there at all. Tow ards the end of the 
week we must be again in Rome. You can very soon get 
your things in order, Antonio?” 

I could not — I wished not, to return to Rome; but a 
bashfulness, a fear, W'hich my ])overty and my gratitude 
had instilled into me through all the years of my life, per- 

Q 
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mitted me to do no more than stammer forth that Kxcel- 
lenza certainly would be angry at my audacity in coming 
hack again. 

“ We will fake care of all that exclaimed Fabiani 
to me, 

. “ h'orgive me, but 1 cannot!” I stammered, and seized 
Francesca’s hand. “ I feel deeply that which I owe you.” 

“ Say nothing of that, Antonio,” she replied, ami laid 
her hand u])on ray mouth. 

Strangers at that moment W'ere announced, and 1 with¬ 
drew silently into a corner, feeling how weak 1 was. 

Free and independent as a bird had 1 been only two 
days before! and He who permits not a sparrow to fall 
unheeded to the ground would have cared for me; and 
yet I let the first thin thread which twined itself round 
my feet grow to the strength of a cable. 

In Rome, thought I, thou hast true friends, true and 
honest, if not so courteous as those in Naples, 1 thought 
on Santa, whom J never more would see. I thought on 
Bernardo, whom I actually should meet in Naples‘every 
day — on Annunciata, who would come here — on his 
and her happiness in love. To Rome ! to Rome ! it is 
much better there ! ” said my heart to me, whilst my soul 
struggled after freedom and independence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE ADVENTUKK IN ASIAI.H. -THE BLUE GKOTTO OF CAPfil. 

How beautifully Salerno looked out from the sea, as, in 
the delicious morning hour, we sailed away from it! Six 
stout fellows pulled the oars. A little boy, handsome 
enough to l?e painted, sat at the helm ; he was called 
Alphonso. The water was green as glass. I'im whole 
coast to the right seemed like magnificent hangialPgardens, 
laid out by the bold Serniramis of fancy. The vast open 
caves lay like colonnades down in the sea, within which 
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played the heavy billows. Upon ihe projecting point of 
rock stood a castle, below whose turreted walls floated a 
small cloud. We saw Minori and Majori ; and, imme¬ 
diately afterwards, Amalfi, the birthplace of Masaniello 
and Flavio (Jiojas, the discoverer of the mariner’s compass, 
which looked forih from amidst g»een vineyards. 

This great affluence of beauty overpowered me. Would 
that all tlic generations of the earth could see these glorious 
scenes ! No storm from the north or west brings cold or 
winter to the blooming garden upon wdiose terrace Amalfi 
is placed. The breezes come only here from the east and 
the south, the warm breezes from the region of oranges 
and palms, across the beautiful sea. 

Along the shore, high up on the side of the mountain, 
hangs the city, with its white houses with their flat, oriental 
roofs; higher still asceinl the vineyards. One solitary 
pine-tree lifts up its green crown into the blue air, where, 
on the ridge of the mountain, the old castle, with its en¬ 
circling wall, serves as a couch for the clouds. 

The fishermen had to carry us through the surf from 
the boats to the land. Deep caves in the cliffs extended 
even under the city ; into some of these the water flowed, 
others were empty. Boats lay beside them, in which 
played crowds of merry children, most of tliem only in a 
.skirt or little jacket, which constituted their whole clothing. 
Half-naked lazzaroni stretched themselves in the w^arm 
sand, their brown cowls pulled up about their ears, this 
being their most important covering during their noonday's 
sleep. All the church bells were ringing ; a procession of 
young priests in violet-coloured dresses went past us, 
singing psalms. A fresh garland of flowers hung around 
the picture which was fastened to the cross. 

To the left, high above the city, stands a magnificently 
great convent, just before a deep mountain-cave ; this is 
the herhery for all strangers. Francesca wgs carried up in 
a litter; we others followed after, along the road cut in 
the rock, with the clear, blue sea lying deejdy below us. 
We had now reached the gate of the convent, exactly oppo¬ 
site to which a deep cave gapes in the rock. Within this 
there were three crosses, on which were the Redeemer and 
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the two thieves ; and above them, upon the stone of the 
rock, were kneeling angels in bright-coloured garments, 
and great white wings. No artistical w'ork this, but all 
carved out of wmod, and painte<l; but, nevertlieless, a 
pious, trusting heart breathed its own peculiar beauty 
over the rudely-formed images. 

^re ascended directly up through the convent-court to 
the rooms wdiich were appropriated to our use. From iny 
window^ I saw' the eternal sea, stretching away to Sicily, 
the ships standing like silver-W'hite points upon the far 
horizon. 

Sir Tm})rovisatore,” said Gennaro, ‘‘shall not we 
descend into the lower regions, and see whether the beauty 
there is as great as it is here ! The female beauty is so, of 
a certainty ! For the English ladies that w'e have here for 
neighbours are cold and pale! And you have a taste for 
the ladies! 1 beg your pardon. It is this exactly which 
lias driven you out into the world, and will give me a charm¬ 
ing evening, and an interesting acquaintance !” 

We descended the rocky path. 

“ The blind girl in Pa'stum w’as, how'ever, very hand¬ 
some!" said Gennaro. “I think that I shall send for 
her to Naples when I send for my Galabrian wine ! Both 
one and the other would set my heart in a glow !” 

We arrived at the city, which lay. if I may so .«ay, sin¬ 
gularly piled upon itself. Beside of it, the narrow Ghetto 
in Rome would have been a Corso. I'he streets w’ere 
narrow passages between the tall houses, and right through 
them. Now' one comes through a door into a long landing- 
place, w'ith small openings on the sides leading into dark 
chambers, then into a narrow lane between brickw’ork and 
walls of rock, steps up and steps dowm, a half-dark laby¬ 
rinth of dirty passages : I often did not know- whether it 
was a room or a lane in which we were. In most places 
lamps were burning ; and if it had not been so, although 
it was mid-day, it would have been dark as night. 

At length we breathed more freely. We stood upon a 
great brickwork bridge, which connected together two 
ridges of rock ; the little square below' us w'as certainly the 
largest in the whole city. Tw'O girls w'ere dancing there 
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the mltarello, and a little hoy, entirely naked, beautifully 
formed, and with brown limbs, stood looking on, like a 
little (^upid. Here, they told me, it never freezes. The 
severest cold Amalfi has known for many years has been 
eight degrees above zero. 

Close beside the little tower, upon the projecting plat¬ 
form of rock from w'hich is to be seen the lovely bay of 
Minori and Majori, a little seri)entine path wisuls between 
aloes and myrtles ; and, following it, we were soon over¬ 
shadowed by the lofty arch of entwining vines. M'e felt 
a burning thirst, and hastened onwards tow'ards a little 
white dwelling-house, which, at the end of the vineyard, 
invited us, as it w'ere, so kindly from among the fresh 
green. The mild, warm air was filleil with fragrance, and 
beautifully bright insects bummed around us.* 

Wo stood before the house, which was highly picturesque. 
There had been built into the wall, by way of ornament, 
some marble capitals, and a beautifully-chiselled arm and 
foot, which had been found among the rubbish. Upon the 
roof ev(Mi W'as a charming garden of oranges and luxuriant 
tw'ining plants, whicli, like a curtain of green velvet, hung 
down over the wall ; in the front hlossometl a wilderness 
of monthly roses. Two lovely little girls, of from six to 
seven years old, j)layed, and wore garlands ; but the most 
beautiful, however, was a young woman with a white linen 
cloth oil her head, who came to meet us from the door. 
Tile intellectual glance, the long, dark eye-lashes, the noble 
form, yes, she was very beautiful ! ^Ye both involuntarily 
took ort'our liats. 

This most beautiful maiden, then, is the possessor of 
this house ? ” inquired Gennaro. Will she then, as 
jjiistress of the house, give to two weary travellers a le- 
*eshing draught ? ” 

“ The mistress of tlie house will do that with pleasure !” 
said she, smiling, and the snow^-white teeth parted the 
fresh, rosy lips. I w'ill bring out wine to you here ; hut 
I have only of one kind.” 

If you serve it, it will be excellent!” said Gennaro. 

I drink it most willingly wdien a young maiden as hand¬ 
some as you serves it.” 

Q 3 
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But Exoellenza must be so good as to talk to a wife 
to-day !” said she, sweetly. 

Are you married ? ” asked Gennaro, smiling, so 
young ? ” 

'‘Oh, I am very old!” said she, and laughed also. 

“ How old ? ” inquired 1. 

She looked archly into my face, and replied, “ Eight- 
and-twenty years old ! ” She was much nearer fifteen, but 
most beautifully developed ; a Hebe could not have been 
formed more exquisitely. 

“ Eight-and-tw'enty !” said Gennaro. "A beautiful 
age, which is very becoming to you ! Have you been long 
married ? ” 

“ Twenty years !” replied she ; “ only ask my daughters 
there.*' And the little girls whom we had seen playing 
came towards us. 

" Is that your mother?” inquired T, although I very 
well knew that it was not so. They looked up to her, and 
laughed, nodded thereto ati assent, and clung afTectionately 
to her. 

She brought us out wine, excellent wine, and Ave drank 
her health. 

“ This is a poet, an improvisatore,” said Gennaro to her, 
pointing to me ; “ lie has been turning the heads of all the 
ladies in Naples! But he is a stone, a queer sort of 
fellow'. He hates all w'omen j never gave a woman a kiss 
in his life!” 

“That is impossible!” said she, and laughed. 

“ I, on the contrary,” continued Gennaro, “ am of quite 
a different sort; 1 kiss all the handsome lips that come near 
me, am the faithful attendant of woman, and thus recon¬ 
cile the W'orld and her wherever I go! 11 is awarded I, 

me also, and 1 assert it as my right wdth every handsome 
w'oman, and I now, of course, require here my tribute 
also ! ” and, so saying, he took her hand. 

“ I absolve both you and the other gentleman,” said 
she ; “neither have I any thing to do w'ith paying tribute. 
My husband always does that!” 

“ And where is he ? ” asked Gennaro. 

“Not far off,” she replied. 
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“ Such a handsome hand I have never seen in Naples 
said Gennaro ; what is the price of a kiss upon it?” 

A scudo/' said she. 

“ And double tliat price upon the lips ?” said Gennaro. 

“ That is not to be had,” returned she; “ that is my 
husband’s property! ” 

And liow she poured us out again the enlivening, strong 
wine, joked and laughed with us ; and, amid her joking, 
wc discovered that she was about fifteen, had Ireen married 
the year before to a handsome young man, who, at this 
moment, was in Naples, and was not expected to return 
before the morrow. ’Pile little girls were her sisters, and 
on a visit to her till her husband’s return. Gennaro 
prayed them for a bomjuet of roses, which they hastened 
to gather, and for which he ])romised them {f carlin. 

In vain he prayed her for a kiss ; said a thousand 
sweet, flattering things ; threw his arm round her waist; 
she tore herself away, scolding him, but yet always came 
back again, because she found it amusing. He took a 
louis-d'or between his fingers, and told her what charming 
ribands she could buy with it, and how beautifully she 
might adorn her dark hair with them ; and all this splen¬ 
dour she might have only by giving him a kiss — one 
single kiss. 

The other Excellenza is much better ! ” said she, and 
pointed to me. My blood burned ; I took her hand, 
saying that she must not listen to him, that he was a bad 
man, must not look at his tempting gold, but must revenge 
herself upon him by giving me a kiss. 

She looked at me. 

He has,” continued I, said only one true word in 
all his speeches ; and that is, that I have never kissed the 
!i])s of any woman. 1 have kept my lips pure until I 
found the most beautiful; and now I hope that you will 
reward my virtue ! ” 

He is actually an accomplished tempter!” said Gen¬ 
naro. He excels me by being so accustomed to his 
work.” 

You are a bad man with your money,” said she; 
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and for that you shall see that I care neither for it nor 
for a kiss, and so the poet shall have it! ” 

With this, she pressed her hands on my cheeks, her lips 
touched mine, and she vanished behind the house. 

When the sun went down, I sat up in my little chamber 
in the convent, and looked from the window over the sea ; 
it W'as rosy red, and threw up long billows on the shore. 
The fishermen pulled up their boats on the sand ; and, as 
the darkness increased, the lights became brighter, the 
billow's were of a sulphur-blue. Over every thing pre¬ 
vailed infinite stillness; in the midst of which 1 heard a 
choral song of fishermen on the shore, with w'onien and 
children. The soprano of the children’s voices mingled 
itself with the deep bass, and a sentiment of melancholy 
filled my soul. A falling star for a moment })layed in the 
heavens, and then shot dow'iiward behind the vineyards, 
where the lively young woman had kissed me in the day¬ 
time. I thought of her, how' lovely she was, and of the 
blind girl, the image of beauty, amid the ruins of the 
temide; but Annunciata stood in the background, intel¬ 
lectually and })hysically beautilul, and thus doubly beauti¬ 
ful! My spirit expaiuled itself; my soul burned with 
love, with longing, wdth a deep sense of what it had lost. 
The pure flame which Annunciata had kindled in my 
heart, the altar-fire of which she w'as the priestess, she 
had herself stirred out and left ; the fire now burned wildly 
through the whole building. 

Eternal Mother of God ! ” prayed 1 ; my breast is 
full of love, iny heart is ready to burst with longing and 
regret!” And I seized upon the roses which stood in the 
glass, pressed the most beautiful of them to my lips, and 
thought on Annunciata. ^ 

I could not hear it any longer, and went down to the 
sea-side, where the shining billow's broke along the shore, 
where the fishermen sang and the wind blew. I mounted 
the brickwork bridge, where I had stood during the day. 
A figure W'rapped in a large cloak stole close by me; 1 
saw that it was Gennaro. He went up the serpentine road 
to the little white house, and I followed him. He now 
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softly passed the window, within which a light was burn¬ 
ing. Here I took my station, concealed by the depending 
vine-leaves, and could see distinctly into the room. There 
was, exactly on the other side of the house, a similar 
w'indow, and some high steps led to the side-chamber. 

'J'he two little girls, undressed to their night-clothes, were 
kneeling with tlieir elder sister, the mistress of the house, 
as she really was, between them, before the table, on which 
stood the crucifix and the lamp, and w’ere singing their 
evening devotions. It was the Madonna with two angels, 
a living aliar-])iece, as if painted by Ka})hael, which I 
saw before me. Her dark eyes were cast upwards; the 
hair hung in rich folds upon her naked shoulders, and 
the hands w'ere folded upon the youthfully beautiful 
bosom. 

My pulse beat more quickly ; I scarcely ventured to 
breathe. Now all three arose from their knees; she went 
with the little girls up the steps into the side-room, closed 
the door, and then went into the first room, where she 
busied herself about her small household aftairs. I saw 
her presently take out of a drawer a red pocket-book, turn 
it about in her hand a many times, and smile; she was 
just about to open it, but shook her head at that moment, 
and threw it again into the drawer, as if something had 
surprised her. 

A moment afterwards I heard a low tapping upon the 
opposite window. Terrified, she looked towards it, and 
listened. It tapped again, and 1 heard some one speak, 
but could not distinguish the words. 

“ Excellenza ! ” now exclaimed she aloud; what do 
you want.^ Why do you come here at this hour.^ For 
^eaven’s sake ! I am angry, very angry.” 

^ He again said something. 

Yes, yes, it is true,” she said, ‘'you have forgotten 
your pocket-book; my little sister has been down to the 
inn to give it to you, but you were up in the convent. 
To-morrow morning she would have gone there to you. 
Here it is.” 

She took it from the drawer. He again said something, 
to which she shook her head. 
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No! no!” said she; what are you thinking of? I 
shall not open the door; you shall not come in !” 

“ So saying, she went to the window, and opened it, to 
give him the pocket-book. He snatched at her hand, she 
let the book fall, and it remained lying on the window¬ 
sill. Gennaro put his head in; the young wife flew to 
the window behind which I stood, arul I could now hear 
every word which Gennaro said. 

“ And you will not allow me to kiss your lovely hand 
as thanks; not receive the smallest reward ; not reach 
me a single cup of wine ? 1 am parched with thirst. 
There cannot be any thing wrong in that I Why not 
permit me to come in ? ” 

No!” said she; “ we have nothing to talk about 
at this hour. Take that which you have forgotten, and 
let me close the window.” 

I will not go,” said Gennaro, ‘‘ before you give me 
your hand, before you give me a kiss. You cheated me 
out of one to-day, and gave it to that stupid youth ! ” 

No ! no ! ” said she, and yet laughed in the midst of 
her anger. You want to obtain by force what I would 
not give freely,” said she ; therefore I shall not—Avill 
not do it.” 

“ It is the last time,” said Gennaro, in a soft and be¬ 
seeching tone, ‘‘ of a certainty the last tiibe ; and can you 
refuse only just giving me your hand ? More I do not 
desire, although my heart has a thousand things to say to 
you ! Madonna Avills it really that we human beings love 
one another like brother and sister ! Like a brother I will 
divide my money with you ; you can adorn yourself, and 
be twice as handsome as you are! All your friends will 
envy you ; nobody will know.” And with these words he 
gave a quick spring, and stood wdthin the room. 

She uttered a loud scream, Jesus Maria ! ” 

• I shook the window violently where I stood ; the glass 
jingled, and, as if driven by an invisible power, 1 flew 
round to the open window, tearing away a sup})ort from 
one of the vine-trellises, that I might have with me some 
kind of weapon. 

Is it thou, Nicolo ? ” cried she loudly. 
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It is I ! ” replied I, in a deep, resolute voice. 

I saw Ciennaro again fly out of the window, his cloak 
streaming in the wind. I'he lamp was knocked out, and 
it remained quite dark in the room. 

^‘Nicolo!” she cried from the window, and her voice 
trembled. “ Thou lierc again ! Madonna he praised ! ” 

“ Signora ! ” stammered I. 

All yr saints ! ” I heard her say, and shut too the 
window with all haste. I stood there as if riveted to the 
spot. After some moments, I heard her go softly across 
the floor. Tlie door of tlie side-chamlx>r W'as opened and 
then closed again ; T heard her knocking something, as if 
she were making bolts secure. 

“ No%v she is safe,” thought I, and crept softly away. 
1 felt myself so well, so wonderfully gay at heart. ‘‘ Now 
I have paid for the kiss which she gave me to-day,” said 
1 to myself; “ perhajjs she would have given me yet 
another, had she knowm what a protecting angel I have 
been to her ! *’ 

I reached the convent exactly as supper was ready; no 
one had missed me. (iennaro, however, did not make his 
appearance, and Francesca became uneasy. Fabiani sent 
messenger on messenger. At hnigth he came. He had 
walked, he said, as far as the mountains, and had lost him¬ 
self, hut had had the luck to meet at length with a peasant, 
who had put him in the right way. 

“ Your coat is, also, ejuite in tatters,” said Fraticesca. 

“ Yes,” said (iennaro, taking uj) the laps, the missing 
piece hangs on a thorn-bush ; I saw^ it, however ! Heaven 
know's how I could ever lose my way so ! But it w^as all 
the lovely evening^ and then the daikness came on so 
quickly, and 1 thought of shortening my way, and pre¬ 
cisely by that means lost it!” 

We laughed at his adventure ; I knew it better; we 
drank to his health ; the wine was excellent; we became 
regularly excited. When w'e at length avent to our cham¬ 
bers, which were only divided by a door from each other, 
he came before he undressed into mine, laughed, and, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, prayed me not to 
dream too much about the handsome woman that we had 
seen to-day. 
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But I had the kiss !*’ said I, jestingly. 

Oh, yes, that you had!’' said he, laughing, ^^and do 
you think, therefore, that I came off with the step-child's 
portioTi ? ” 

Yes, so 1 think !” returned 1. 

Ste})-child, however, I never should remain,” said he, 
in a cold tone, in which was a certain degree of bitferness ; 
but a faint smile played again around his mouth as lie 
whispered, “ if you could keep your counsel, 1 could tell 
you something ? ” 

“ 'J'ell me,” said I, nobody shall hear a syllable from 
me ? ” I expected now to hear his lamentations over his 
unfortunate adventure; his secret was this; — 

“ 1 forgot, to-day, intentionally, my pocket-book, at tbe 
handsome woman’s house, that I might have an excuse for 
going there in the evening, for then women are not so 
strict. I'liere it is: I have been there, and with climbing 
over the garden-wall and up among the bushes I tore my 
coat.” 

“ And the handsome woman?” I inquired. 

Was twice as handsome!” said be, nodding signi¬ 
ficantly,— “ twice as handsome, and not a bit stern ; vve 
w'ere quite good friends, that 1 know. She gave you one 
kiss — she gave me a thousand, and her heart into the 
bargain. I shall dream about my good luck all the night. 
Poor Antonio!” 

And, so saying, he kissed his band to me and tvent to 
his own room. 

The morning heaven was covered as if with a grey veil, 
when we left the convent. Our stout rowers wailed for 
us on the shore, and again carried us to our boat. Our 
voyage was now to Capri. The veil of heaven was rent 
asunder into light clouds ; the air became twofold high 
and clear; not a billow moved ; the soft curling of the 
sea was like a watered ribbon. The beautiful Amalfi 
vanished behind the cliffs; Cennaro threw a kiss towards 
it whilst he said to me, “ There we have plucked roses!” 

“ You, at all events, got among the thorns !'’ thought I, 
and nodded assentingly. 
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The great, infinite sea, stretching on to Sicily and 
Africa, spread itself before us. To the left lay the rocky 
coast of Italy, with its singular caves; before some of 
these stood little cities, which seemed as if they had 
stej)ped out of the caves; in others sat fishermen, and 
cooked their meals and tarred their boats behind the high 
surf. 

The sea seemed to be a fat, blue oil; we put our hands 
down into it, and they appeared as blue as it. The 
sliadow which the boat threw upon the water was of the 
purest dark blue, the shadows of the oars a njoving snake 
of every shade of blue. 

“ (ilorious sea!” exclaimed I, in delight, nothing in 
all nature, with the exception of Heaven, is so beautiful 
as thou !" * 

1 called to mind how often I, as a child, had lain upon 
my back, and dreamed myself up into the blue infinite air; 
now my dream seemed to have become a reality. 

We passed by three small rocky islands, Jl Galli; they 
were immense blocks of stone thrown one upon another; 
giant-towers raised up out of the deep, with others, again, 
piled upon them. The blue billows dashed up upon these 
green masses of stone. In storm it must be a Scylla, 
with her howling dogs. 

The surfiice of the water slumbered around the naked 
stony (’ape Minerva, where in old times the Syrens had 
their abode. Before us lay the romantic Ca})ri, where 
Tiberius had luxuriated in joy, and looked over the bay to 
the coast of Naples. The sail was spread in our boat; 
and, borne onward by the wind and the waves, we 
approached the island. Now, for the first time, we 
remarked the extraordinary purity and clearness of the 
water. It w’as as w'onderfully transparent as if it had 
been air. ATe glided along, every stone, every reed, for 
many fathoms below' us, being visible. I became dizzy 
when I looked down from the edge of our little boat into 
the depth over which we were passing. 

The island of Capri is approachable only from one 
side. Around it ascend steep, perpendicular walls of cliff; 
totvavds Naples they stretch out, amphitheatre-like, with 
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vineyards, orange and olive-groves; upon the shore stand 
several cottages of fishermen and a watchhouse; higher 
up, amid the green gardens, looks the little city of Anna 
Capri, into which a very small draw-bridge and gates con¬ 
duct the stranger. We betook ourselves to the small inn 
of Pagani, where tall palm-trees stand against the door, to 
rest ourselves. 

After dinner we were to ride up on asses to the ruins of 
Tiberius’s Villa, but now, however, we waited for our 
breakfast, and between that and the following meal Fran¬ 
cesca and Fabiani wished to repose themselves, in order to 
have strength for the afternoon’s walk. Gennaro and I 
felt no necessity for this. The island did not appear so 
large to me, but that in a few hours we could row round 
it, and see the lofty portals of rock which, towards the 
south, rear themselves isolatedly out of the sea. 

We took a boat and two rowers; tlie wind blew a little, 
so that for half the distance we could make use of the sail. 
The sea was broken on the low reef. Fishing-nets lay 
outspread among them, so that we were obliged to go a 
considerable distance from them; it was a beautiful, 
merry sail in that little boat! Before long we saw only 
the perpendicular cliffs ascending from the sea up towards 
heaven ; in the crevices of which, however, here and there 
sprang up an aloe, or gillyflower, yet with no footing even 
for the mountain-goat. Below the surf, which flew up 
like blue fire, grew upon the rocks the blood-red sea-apple, 
which, wetted by the waves, seemed to have a doubly 
bright hue ; it was as if the rocks bled at every stroke of 
the billows. 

The open sea now lay to the right of us, to the left of 
us lay the island; deep caves, whose uppermost openings 
lay but a little above the water, showed themselves in the 
cliffs, others were only dimly visible in tl\e surf. Down 
amid these abode the Syrens; the blooming Capri, upon 
which we had climbed, being only the roof of their rock- 
fortress. 

Yes, bad spirits live here,” said one of the row’ers, an 
old man with silver-white hair. “ It may be beautiful, 
down there,” said he; but they never let their victims 
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escape, and, if by any chance one does come back, he has 
no longer any understanding for this world 1 ” 

He now showed us at some distance an opening, some¬ 
what larger than the others, but yet not large enough for 
our boat to enter, without a sail, even if we had lain down 
in it, either for length or breadth. 

‘‘ That is the Welches’ C’ave ! whispered the younger 
rower, ami pushed out further from the rocks; within, 
all is gold and diamonds, hut any one who goes in there 
is bunied up in a fiery flame ! Santa Lucia, pray for us!” 

“ J wish 1 had one of the Syrens here in the boat! ” 
said Gennaro; “hut she must be beautiful, then all would 
be right.” 

“ Your luck with the ladies,” said I, laughing, “would 
avail you, then, here also ! ” • 

“ Upon the swelling sea is the right place for kissing 
and embracing ; that is wdiat the waves are always at ! 
Ah I ” sighed he, “ if we had hut here the handsome 
w'oman from Amalfi ! That was a woman ! w’as not she? 
You si{)ped of the nectar of her lips 1 Poor Antonio! 
You should have seen her last evening! She was gracious 
to me I ” 

“ Nay, nay,” said 1, half indignant at his unabashed 
boasting, “ it is not so; I know l)ctter than that! ” 

“ How am I to understand that ? ” asked he, and looked 
with much astonishment into my face. 

“ I saw it myself,” continued 1; “ chance led me there; 
I doubt not of your great good fortune in other cases ; but 
this time you only w'ish to joke with me.” 

* This is tli<' name friven liy the inhabitants of Capri to tlio Bltio Grotto, 
which was only propciiy i-xplorcd in is.t) tiy two ymni}' Ccrinans, Fries and 
Kopisch, and since then has bccniiK- (tie goal of every traveller who visits 
Soiit li Italy, Kopisch was horn in in e.slan, and is tin* author of a beautiful 
iiovrd railed “ i>ie Kalilkiiple auf Capri; ” in 1837 his poetns were published. 
— Au /tor's Xotc. 

Ernst Fries was a landscape-paititer of extraordinary promise, the son of 
Mr. Fries, the well-known and liospitable banker of Heidelberg. Ernst Fries 
spent many years in Italy, and ids fnu'st pieces are scenes Irom that beautiful 
country. He died suddeniy, wliii«( yet quite young, at Carlsruhe, and lies 
buried under a l)eautilul monitnicnt in oneof tlie Iturial.grounds in Heidel¬ 
berg. In inemory of iiiin, l»is fellow-townspeople liave laid out a fine public 
walk, leailiiig from the spleudid ruins o( their celebrated ca.stle round the 
hill to the v»ry ttnfieid site of the Homan Casthn A graceful and (teau- 
tifuJ mark of respect to tlie memory of one who would so truly have enjoyed 
the luxury of its exqtiiistc scenery. Tht' road bettrs the name of the “ Fricseu 
Weg,” in honour of him_ Translator's Xote. 
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He looked at me in silence. 

‘ I will not go,’” said I, laughing, and imitating Gcn- 
naro, ‘ before you give me the kiss which you cheated 
me out of, and gaye it to that foolish youth ! ’ 

“ Signore! you have listened to me ! ” said he, gravely, 
and I saw that his countenance became quite pale : How 
dare you affront me? You shall fight with me, or I 
despise you! ” 

This was an effect which I did not anticipate that my 
remarks would have produced. 

“ Gennaro, this is not your serious meaning,”exclaimed 
I, and took his hand ; he drew it back, made me no reply, 
but desired the sailors to make for the land. 

Yes, we, must sail round tlie island,” said the old 
man, “ we cSn only land where we set out from.” 

They bent to their oars, and we speedily approached 
the lofty arch of rock in the blue swelling water ; but 
anger and vexation agitated my mind ; I looked at (ien- 
naro, who lashed the water with his stick. 

Una tromha ! ” exclaimed the youngest of the seamen; 
and across the sea from Cape Minerva came floating a 
coal-black cloud-pillar in an oblique direction from the 
sea towards heaven, the water boiling around it; with all 
speed they took down the sail. 

“ Where are you steering to ? ” inquired Gennaro. 

“ Back again, bach again,” said the younger row'er. 

Around the whole island again ? ” inquired I. 

“ Close under land ; close to the rocky w'all; the water¬ 
spout takes a direction farther out.” 

The surf will draw the boat in among the rocks,” said 
the old man, and hurriedly snatched at the oars. 

“ Eternal God ! ” stammered 1, for the black cloud- 
pillar came with the speed of the wind across the w'ater, 
as if it would sw’eep along the rocky w^all of Capri, in the 
neighbourhood of which we were, and, if it came, it w'ould 
either whirl us up with it, or force us down into the deep 
close by the perpendicular rocky coast. I seized upon the 
oar with the old man, and Gennaro assisted the younger ; 
but w'e already heard the wdnds howling, and the waters 
boiled before the feet of the water-spout, wdiich drove us, 
as it were, before it. 
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Santa Lucia, save us ! ” cried both the seamen, fling¬ 
ing down their oars, and falling on their knees. 

‘^Snatch hold on the oar,” cried Gennaro to me, but 
looked towards heaven pale as death. 

Then rushed the tempest over our heads ; and to the 
left, not far from us, went the dark night over the waves, 
which lifted themselves up .in the air, atid then struck 
white with foam upon the boat. Tlie atmosphere pressed 
heavily upon us, as if it would force the blood out of* the 
eyes; it became night, the night of death. T was con¬ 
scious but of one thing, and that was, that the sea lay 
u}>on me; that I, that we all, were the prey of the sea, of 
death ; and further I was conscious of nothing. 

More terrible than the might of the volcano; over- 
pow'ering as the separation from Annunciatay stands the 
sight before me which met my eyes, when they again 
opened to consciousness. Far below me, above me, and 
anunid me, was blue ether. I moved my arm, and, like 
electric sparks of fire, millions of falling stars glittered 
around me. I w-as carried along by the current of air. I 
w'as certainly dea<l, I thought, and now was floated through 
ethereal space up to the heaven of God; yet a heavy 
W’eight lay on my head, and that was my earthly sin, 
which bowed me down : the current of air passed over my 
head, and it was like the cold sea. I mechanically put 
out my hands to grasp whatever might be near me : I felt 
a solid substance, and clung firmly to it. A weariness, as 
of death, went through my whole being; I felt that I had 
neither life nor strength within me; my corpse rested 
certainly within the depths of the sea, it was my soul 
which now ascended to its fate. 

Annunciata!” sighed I. My eyes again opened. This 
swoon must certainly have lasted a long time. I breathed 
again; I felt that I was stronger, and that my perception 
was distinct. I lay upon a cold, hard mass, as if on a 
point of rock, aloft in the infinitely blue ether, which W'as 
lighted up around me. Above me vaulted itself the 
heavens with singular ball-shaded clouds, blue as itself; all 
was at rest, infinitely quiet. I felt, however, an icy cold¬ 
ness through my whole being; I slowly raised my hand. 

B 
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My clothing was of blue fire ; my hands shone like silver, 
and yet I felt that they were iny bodily hands. My mind 
constrained itself to action ; did 1 belong to death or to 
life } I extended my hand down into the strangely 
shining air below me ; it was water into which I thrust it, 
blue, like burning spirit, but cold as tlie sea. Close beside 
me stood a column, unshapely and tall, of a sparkling blue, 
and like the water-spout upon the sea, only of a smaller 
size. Was it my terror or my remembrance which pre¬ 
sented to me this itnage ? After some moments I ventured 
to touch it; it was as hard as stone, and as cold as it also; 
I stretched out my hands into the lialf-dark space behind 
me, and felt only liard, smooth wall, but dark-blue, as the 
night-heavens. 

^V^heie wfcs I ? AVas that below me, which 1 had taken 
for air, a shining sea, which burne<l of a sulphurous blue, 
but without heat; was the illumined space around me 
this, or was it light-diffusing walls of rock, and arches 
high above me ? Was it the abode of death, the cell of 
the grave for my immortal sjiirit ? An eartlily habitation 
it certaitdy was not. Every object was iliumined in every 
shade of blue; I myself was enwrapped in a glory which 
gave out light. 

Close beside me was an immense flight of steps wliich 
seemed to be made of vast saj)phires, every step being a 
gigaiitic block of tbife sparMing stone ; I ascended tln^se, 
hut a wall of rock forbade all further advance. IVrhaps 1 
was unworthy to approach any nearer to heaven. 1 had 
left the world, burdened with the wrath of a human heing. 
Mliere w'as Gennaro.^ Al'here were the two seamen,^ I 
was alone, quite alone. I thought of my mother, of 
Donienica, of Francesca, of every one; I felt that my 
fancy created no deception ; the glory which I beheld was, 
like myself, either spiritual or physical. 

In a creviee of the cliff’, I saw an object standing; I 
touched it. It was a large and heavy copper cup, w'hich 
was full of gold and silver coins; I felt the individual 
pieces, aud my situation a})peared to mt? stranger than be¬ 
fore. Close to the surface of the w'ater, and not far from 
where 1'stood, I saw a clear blue star, which cast a single, 
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long ray of light, pure as ether, over the mirror of the 
water, and, while I yet looked at it, I saw it darken itself 
like the moon; a black object showed itself, and a little 
boat glided onward over the burning blue water. It was 
as if it had ascended out of the deep, and then floated 
upon its surface ; an old man slowly rowed it forward, and 
the water shone red as crimson at every stroke of his oars. 
In the other part of the boat sat also a human figure, a 
girl, as I soon could see. Silent, immovable as images of 
stone, they sat, excepting that the old man worked the 
oars. A strangely deep sigh reached my ear: it seemed to 
me that I recognised the sound. They rowed round in a 
circle, and approached the place wdiere I stood. The old 
man laid his oars in the boat; the girl raised her hand on 
high, and exclaimed in a voice of deep sufferi»g, Mother 
of God, forsake me not! Here am I indeed, as thou hast 
said.” 

“ Lara ! ” I cried aloud. 

It was she ; I knew the voice ; I recognised the form ; 
it was Lara, the blind girl, from the ruined temple in 
Pies turn. 

“ Give me my eyesight! Let me behold God’s beau¬ 
tiful world ! ” said she. 

It was as if the dead had s])oken ; my very soul trem¬ 
bled. She demanded now' from me the beauty of the 
w'orld, after wdiich I, by my song, had breathed into her 
soul deep longings. 

Give mo-” stammered her lips, and she sank back 

into the boat, and the water sjilashed like fire-drops around 
it. 

For a moment the old man bent himself over her, and 
then came out to wdiere I stood. IIis glance rested upon 
me; I saw him make the sign of the cross in the air, take 
up the heavy copper vessel, which he placed in the boat, 
and then entered himself. 1 instinctively followfed after 
him. IIis singularly dark glance w'as fixed immovably 
upon me; he now snatched up tile oars, and we floated on 
towards the sliining star. A cold ciitrent of air rushed 
towards us ; I bent myself over Lara. A narrow opening 
of rock now shut us in, but only for a moment, and then 

R 2 
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the sea, the great sea, in its infinite expanse, lay be¬ 
fore us, and behind us reared itself up to heaven the per¬ 
pendicular cliff‘. It was a little, dark opening through 
which we had come; close beside us was a low flat, over¬ 
grown with scattered bushes and dark red flowers. The 
new moon shone wonderfully clearly. 

Lara raised herself up. 1 ventured not to touch her 
hand; she was a spirit, I believed. The whole were 
spirits ; no dream images of my fancy. 

“ Give me the herbs !said she, and stretclied out her 
hand. 1 felt that 1 must obey the voice of the spirit. I 
saw the red flowers growing upon the green bushes on the 
low flat under the high cliffs. I stepped out of the boat, 
gathered the flowers, which had a very peculiar smell: I 
offered them to her. A iveariness, as of death, went 
through my limbs, and I sank down on my knee, but not 
without perceiving that the old man made the sign of the 
cross, took from me the flowers, and then lifted Lara into 
a large boat which lay just by : the lesser one remained 
fastened to the shore. The sail was spread, and they 
sailed away over the s(;a. 

I stretched my hands after them, but death lay as 
heavily on my heart as if it w^ere about to break. 

He lives ! ” were the first words which I again heard. 
I opened my eyes, and saw Fabiani and Francesca, who 
stood with yet a third person, a stranger, beside me ; he 
held my hand, and looked gravely and thoughtfully into 
my face. I was lying in a large, handsome room ; it was 
day. Where was I ? Fever burned in my blood, and 
only slowly and by degrees I became aware how I had 
come there, and how I had been saved. 

When Gennaro and I did not return, they had become 
very uneasy about us; neither could any tidings be gained 
of the men who went with us; and, as a water-spout had 
been seen to pass southward round the coast, our fate be¬ 
came decided. Two fishing-boats were immediately sent 
out to make the circuit of the island, so that they might 
meet each other; but not a trace either of us or our boat 
could they discover. Francesca had wept; she was very 
kind to me; she lamented with pain the deaths of Gennaro 
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and the two seamen. Fabiani would not be satisfied with¬ 
out himself going out to search: he resolved to examine every 
little crevice of the rocks, to see whether some of us might 
not have saved ourselves by swimming, and might perhaps 
be even then enduring the most horrible of deaths — that of 
distress and hunger ; for from not one single place was it 
possible to climb up to human beings. In the early 
morning, therefore, he had gone out with four strong 
rowers, had visited the isolated rocky ])ortals of the sea, 
and every individual chasm of rock. The rowers were 
unwilling to approach the terrific Witch’s Cave, but 
Fahiani commanded them to steer there towards the little 
green flat. As he approached the place, he saw, at no 
great distance, a human being lying outstretched: it was 
myself. I lay like a corpse among the green hushes ; my 
dress w'as half dried by the winds; they took me into the 
boat; he covered me witli his cloak, rubbed my hands and 
my breast; and perceived that I breathed faintly. They 
made for land, and, under the care of the physician, I was 
again among the number of the living, (rennaro and the 
two seamen were nowhere to be found. 

Tliev made me tell them all that 1 could remember: 

¥ ^ 

and 1 told them of the singularly beaming cave in which 
I had awoke, of the boat with the old fisherman and the 
blind girl, and they said it wois my imagination, a feverish 
dream in the night air: even I myself felt as if I ought 
to think so; and yet I could not, it stood all so livingly 
before my soul. 

“ \Tas he then found by the Witch’s Cave.^” inquired 
the physician, and shook his head. 

You do not, then, believe that this place has a more 
potent influence than any other.'*” asked Fabiani. 

Nature is a chain of riddles,” said the physician ; we 
have only found out the easiest.” 

It became day in my soul. The Witch’s Cave, that 
Avorld of which our seamen had spoken, Avhere all was 
gleaming fire and beams ! Had the sea, then, borne me in 
there I remembered the narrow opening through which 
I had sailed out of it. Was it reality, or a dream ? Had 
I looked into a spiritual world ? The mercy of the Ma- 

K 3 
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donna had saved and protected me. My thoughts dreamed 
themselves back again into the beamingly beautiful hall 
where my protecting angel was called Lara. 

In truth, the whole was no dream. 1 had seen that 
whiclt not until some years afterwards had been disco¬ 
vered, and now is the most beautiful object in Ca})ri, nay, 
in Italy, the Grotta Azzurra. The female form was 
really the blind girl from Pa.’stum. But how could I be¬ 
lieve it?—how imagine it to be so? It was, indeed, 
very strange. I folded my hands, and tliought upon my 
guardian angel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

JOl'KNKV IIOMi:. 

FuANCEscA and Fabiani remained yet two days in Capri, 
that we might be able to make the journey back to Na{)les 
together. If 1 had formerly been many times wounded 
by their mode of speaking to me, and their treatment of 
me, I now received so much afiection from them, and they 
had showed so much solicitude about me, that I clung to 
them with my whole heart. 

Thou must go with us to Home,” they said ; “ that is 
the most rational and the best thing for thee.” 

My singular deliverance, the wonderful appearance in 
the cave, operated greatly on my excited state of mind. I 
felt myself so wholly in the hand of the invisible guide 
who lovingly directs all for the best, that 1 now regarded 
- all chances as in the ruling of Providence, and was re¬ 
signed ; and, therefore, when Francesca kindly pressed my 
hand, and asked me w'hether I had a desire to live in 
Naples with Bernardo, I assured her that I must and 
would go to Rome. 

\Fe should have shed a many tears for thee, Antonio,” 
said Francesca, and pressed my hand ; thou art our good 
child. Madonna has held her protecting hand over thee.” 
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Excellenza shall know,” said Fabiani, that the 
Antonio with whom he was angry is drowned in the 
Mediterranean, and that we are bringing back home with 
us the old excellent Antonio ! ” 

‘•Poor Gennaro ! ” sighed Francesca then; “ he pos¬ 
sessed a noble heart, life, and spirit. In every thing he 
Avas an example ! ” 

The phpician sat beside me for many hours: he was 
pro])erly from Naples, and was only on a visit in Capri. 
On the third day he accompanied us back, lie said that 
I was perfectly well, bodily at least, though not s])iritually. 
1 had looked itito the kingdom of death —had felt the 
kiss of the angel of death upon my brow. The mimosa 
of youth had folded together its leaves. 

'NChen Ave Avere seated in the boat, Avith the*physician in 
com puny, and I saw the clear, transparent Avater, all the 
recollections of the past croAvded themselves upon my soul, 
and 1 thought how near I had been to death, and hoAv 
Avonderfully I had been saved. The sun shone warmly 
upon the glorious, blue sea. 1 felt that life AA\as still so 
beautiful, and tears rushed to my eyes. All my three 
eoni])a!iions oeeupied themselves alone Avith me, nay, 
Fraitcesca lierself talked of my beautiful talent — called me 
a poet ; and Avhen tlse pliysician heard that it Avas I Avho 
luul improvise<l, he told what delight I had given to all his 
friends, and how transported they had been Avith me. 

'I'he Avind Avas in our favour, and instead of sailing direct 
to Sorrento, as had at first been determined, and of going 
from thence over land to Na)des, -we now sailed directly 
up to the capital. In iny lodging I found three letters, one 
from Federigo ; he had again set off* to Iscliia, and would 
not return for three days ; this distressed me, for thus I 
should not he able to bid him fareAA’ell, because our de¬ 
parture Avas fixed for the noon of the following day. The 
second letter, tlie Avaiter told me, liad been brought the 
morning after I had set out ; I opened it and read : — 

“ A faithful heart, Avbich intends honourably and kindly 
toAvards you, expects you this evening.” Then Avas giA'eii 
the house and the number, but no name-, only the Avoids, 
“ Your old friend.” 

R 4 
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The third letter was from the same hand, and con¬ 
tained ; — 

“ Come, Antonio ! The terror of the last unfortunate 
moment of our parting is now well over. Come quickly ! 
— regard it as a raisunderstandingf All may be right; 
only delay not a moment in coming! ” — the same signa¬ 
ture as before. 

That these were from Santa was to me sufficiently evi¬ 
dent ; although she had chosen another house than hers 
for our meeting. 1 resolved not to see her again; wrote 
in haste a few polite words to her husband, that I was 
leaving Naples, that the hurry in which our arrangements 
were made forbade me to pay him a farewell visit. I 
thanked him for his and his Signora’s politeness to me, 
and besought them not to forget me. For Federigo I 
wrote, also, a little note; jtromised him a regularly long 
letter from Horne, because I was not now in a condition 
to write. 

I went out nowhere, for I wushed not to meet Bernardo, 
and saw none of my new friends. The only person whom 
I visited was the physician, and I drove to his house with 
Fabiani. His was a charming and friendly home: his 
eldest sister, an unmarried lady, kept his house, 'rhere 
was a something so affectionate, something so truthful, 
about her, that I was immediately taken with her. 1 could 
not help thinking of old Doraenica, only that she w'as ac¬ 
complished, was possessed of talents and higher perfections. 

The next morning, the last which I was to spend in 
Naples, iny eye dwelt, with a melancholy sentiment, upon 
Vesuvius, which I now saw for the last time ; but thick 
clouds enveloped the lop of the mountain, which seemed 
as if it would not say to me farewell. 

The sea was perfectly tranquil. I thought upon my 
dream-pictures — Lara in the glittering grotto — and soon 
would all my whole residence here in Naples be like a 
dream ! I took up the paper Diario di Napoli, which the 
waiter brought in ; I saw my own name in it, and a critique 
on my first appearance. Full of curiosity, I read it: my 
rich fancy and my beautiful versification were in particular 
most highly praised. It is said that I seemed to be of the 
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scliool of Pangetti, only that I had a little too much fol- 
lowed iny master. I knew nothing at all about this Pan- 
getti, ti)at was certain ; and, therefore, could not have 
formed myself upon this model. Nature and my own 
feelings had alone (^en my guides. But the greatest 
number of critics are so little original themselves, that 
they believe, that all w'hom they pass judgment upon must 
have some model to co])y. The public had awarded me a 
greater applause than this ; although the critic said that in 
lime I should become a master, and that I was now already 
possessed of uncommon talent, rich imagination, feeling, 
and inspiration. 1 folded together the paper, and resolved 
to keep it: it would some time be a token to me, that all 
this which I had lived through here was not a dream. 1 
had seen Naples, had moved about in it, bad Von and had 
lost much. M'as Fulvia’s brilliant prophecy all come to 
an end ? 

\Ve left Naples; the lofty vineyards disappeared from 
our sight. In four days we made the journey back to 
Rome ; the same way which, about two mouths before, 
I had travelled with Federigo and Santa. I saw again 
Mola di (iiucta and its gardens of oranges ; the trees were 
now fragrant with blossoms. I went into the path where 
Santa had sat and heanl my life’s adventure: how many 
important circumstances had since that time knit them¬ 
selves to it! We drove through the dirty Itri, and I 
thought upon Federigo. At the frontiers where our pass- 
jiorts were given up for inspection, some goats yet stood 
in the cave of the rock as he had painted them ; but the 
little boy 1 saw not. We passed the night at Terracina. 

The next morning, the atmosphere was infinitely clear. 
I said my farewell to the sea, which had pressed me in its 
arms, had lulled me into the most beautiful dream, and 
had shown me Lara, my image of beauty. In the far dis¬ 
tance I yet perceived, on the clear horizon, Vesuvius, with 
its pale blue pillar of smoke : the whole was as if breathed 
in air upon the brilliant firmament. 

“ Farew'ell! farewell! aw^ay to Rome, where stands my 
grave ! ” sighed I; and the carriage howled us away, over 
the green marshes, to Velletri. 1 greeted the mountains 
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where I had gone with Fulvia: I saw again Genzano, 
drove over the very spot where my mother had been killed; 
where I, as a child, had lost my all in this world. And 
here 1 now came, like an educated gentleman ; beegars 
called me Excellenza, as I looked||Diit into the street. 
Was I now really happier than I had been at that former 
time } 

drove through Albano: the Campagna lay before 
us. saw the tomb of Ascaniiis, wdth its thick ivy, by 

the wayside ; farther on, the monuments, the long aque¬ 
duct, and now Home, with the cupola of St. Peter's. 

“ A cheerful countenance, Antonio,” said Fabiani, as 
we rolled in at the Porta San (iiovanni. The Lateran 
Church, the tall Obelisk, the ( 'oliseum,and Trajan’s Square, 
all told me that I w'as at home. Like a dream of the night, 
and yet like a whole year of my life, floated before me the 
circumstances of the last few weeks. How dull and dead 
was every tiling here, in comparison with Najilcs ! The 
long Corso was no Toledo street. 1 saw again well-known 
countenances around me. 11 abbas Dahdah went tripping 
past, and saluted us, as he recognised the carriage. In the 
comer of the Via f.'ondotti sat Pepjio, with his wooden 
clogs ujion his hands. 

“ Now we are at home,” said Francesca. 

Yes, home ! ” repeated 1 ; and.a thousand emotions 
agitated my brea.st. In a few moments, I should stand, 
like a schoolboy, before Excellenza. I shrunk from the 
meeting; and yet it seemed to me that the horses did not 
fly fast enough. 

We dretv up at the Palazzo Borghese. 

Two small rooms, in the highest story, were appropriated 
to me. But I had not yet seen Excellenza. We were 
now summoned to table. I bowed deeply before him. 

“ Antonio can sit between me and Francesca,” were the 
flr^t words w'hich I heard him say. 

The conversation was easy and natural. Every mo¬ 
ment I expected that a bitter remark w'ould be aimed at 
me; but not a word, not tlie least reference, w'as made 
to my having been away, or to Excellenza having been 
displeased with me, as his letter had said. 
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This gentleness affected me. I doubly prized the af¬ 
fection which met me thus; and yet there w'ere times 
W’hen my })ride felt itself wounded^ because—I had met 
with no reproof. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TIIK l',l>i:(’ATION. - TIIK YOI NG AI!r.!:sS. 

'I'liK Palazzo liorgliese was now my home. I was 
treated with much more mildness and kindness. Some¬ 
times, however, the old teaching tone, tht* wounding, 
depreciating mode of treating me, returned; but 1 knew 
that it was intended for my good. 

During the hottest months, they left Rome, and I tvas 
alone in the great palace : tow'ards winter they returned, 
and the old results were again produced. They seemed 
to forget, in the mean time, that I had become older, 
that I was no longer a child in the (’ampagna, who re¬ 
garded every word which was sjicken as an article of 
faith ; or a scholar from the Jesuits' school, who con¬ 
tinually and continually must be educated. 

Like a mighty sea, wdiere billow is knit to billow, lies 
an interval of six years before me. I had swum over it: 
(lod be praised ! 'I'h.ou w ho hast fullow'ed me tlirough 
my life’s adventures, fly rapidly after me. The im¬ 
pression of the whole I will give thee in a ftnv touches. 
It was the combat of my spiritual education ; the jour¬ 
neyman treated as ati apprentice, before be could come 
forth as a master. 

1 Avas considered as an excellent young man of talent, 
out of whom something miglit be made; and, tliercfSre, 
every one took upon himself my education. My tle- 
pendence permitted it to those Avith Avhom I stood con¬ 
nected ; my good nature permitted it to all the rest. 
Livingly and deeply ilid I feel the bitterness of my 
position, and yet 1 endured it. That AA'as an education. 
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Excellenza lamented over my want of the fundamental 
principles of knowledge; it mattered not how much soever 
I migljt read : it was nothing hut the sweet honey, which 
was to serve for my trade, which 1 sucked out of books. 
The friends of the house, as well as*of my patrons, kept 
comparing me ivith the ideal in their own minds, and 
thus I could not do other than fall short. The mathe¬ 
matician said that I had too much imagination, and too 
little reflection : the pedant, that I had not sufficiently 
occupied myself with the Latin language. The politician 
always asked me, in the social circle, about tlie ])oliticrf 
news, in which 1 was not at home, and inquired, only 
to show ray want of knowledge. A young nobleman, 
who only lived for his horse, lamented over my small 
experience in horseflesh, and united tvith others in a 
Miaerere over me, because 1 had more interest in myself 
than in his horse. A noble lady-friend of the house, 
who, on account of her rank and great self-sufficiency, 
had gained the reputation of great wisdom and critical 
acumen, but who had actually very little of the sense she 
pretended to, requested that she might go through my 
poems, with reference to their beauty and structure ; but 
she must have them copied out on loose papers. Habbas 
Dahdah considered me as a person wdiose talent had, at 
one time, promised great things ; but wdiicli had now 
died out. The first dancer in the city despised me, 
because I could not make a figure in the ball-room ; the 
grammarian, because I made use of a full stop where he 
placed a semicolon ; and Francesca said, that I was quite 
spoiled, because people made so much of me; and for that 
reason she must be severe, and give me the benefit of 
her instruction. .Every one cast his poison-drop upon 
my heart: I felt that it must either bleed, or become 
callous. 

The beautiful and the noble in every thing seized upon 
and attracted me. In tranquil moments I often thought 
on ray educators, and it seemed to me that they existed 
in the whole of nature, and the life of the world for 
which my thoughts and my soul only existed as active 
artisans. The world even seemed to me a beautiful girl, 
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whose form, mind, and dress had attracted my whole 
attention; but the shoemaker said, Look only at her 
shoes; they are quite preferable; they are the principal 
thing 1 ” The dressmaker exclaimed, No, the dress; 
see, what a cut! that, above all, must occupy you; go 
into the colour, the hems, study the very principles of it!” 

No,” cries the hair-dresser, you must analyse this 
plait; you must devote yourself to it!” “ The speech 
is of much more importance!” exclaims the language- 
master. No, the carriage! ” says the dancing master, 
‘^h, good Heavens!” 1 sigh, “ it is the whole together 
which attracts ' me. I see only the beautiful in every 
thing; but I cannot become a dress-maker or a shoemaker 
just for your pleasure. My business is to exalt the beauty 
of the whole. Ye good men and W’omen, d6 not, there¬ 
fore, be angry and condemn me.” 

“ It is too low for him !” It is not high enough 
for his poetical spirit!” said they all, deridingly. 

No b€*ast is, however, so cruel as man ! Had I been 
rich and independent, the colours of every thing would 
soon have changed. Every one of them was more pru¬ 
dent, more deeply grounded, and more rational, than I, 
I learned to smile obligingly where I could have wept; 
bow’ed to those whom I lightly esteemed, and listened 
attentively to the empty gossip of fools. Dissimulation, 
bitterness, and ennui, were the fruit of the education 
which circumstances and men afforded me. People 
pointed always to my faults. Was there then nothing at 
all intellectual, no good points in rne.^ It was I myself 
who must seek for these, who must make these availing. 
People riveted my thoughts upon my owm individual 
self, and then upbraided me for tliinking too much of 
myself. 

The politician called roe an egotist because I would not 
occupy myself solely and altogether with his calling. A 
young dilletnnte in .Esthetics, a relation of the Borghese 
family, taught me what 1 ought to think, compose, and 
judge, and that always in one mode, that every stranger 
might see that it was the nobleman who taught the 
shepherd boy, the poor lad, who must be doubly grateful 
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to him in that he condescended to instruct him. He who 
interested himself for the beautiful horse, and for that and 
that alone, said that I was the very vainest of men because 
I had no eye for his steed. But w'ere not they all egotists? 
Or tvere they right ? rerha{)S ! 1 was a poor child for 

whom they had done a great deal. Ihit, if my name had 
no nobility attached to it, ray soul had, and inexprcasibly 
deeply did it feel every huiniliatioo. 

1 who, with ray whole soul, Itad clung to mankind, 
tv as now changed, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. 
This gave rise to defiance in my soul. There w'ere 
inents when niy sj)iritu:il consciousness raised itself up m 
its fetters, and became a devil of high-mindedness, which 
looked down upon the folly of my prudent teachers, and, 
full of vanity, whispered into iny ear, “ Thy name will 
live and be remenihered, when all tlieirs are forgotten, or 
are only remembered through thee, as being connected with 
thee, as the refuse and the bitter drops which fell into thy 
life’s cup! ” 

At such moments I thought on Tasso, on the vain 
Leonora, the proud court of Ferrara, the nobility of 
which now is derived from the name of Tasso ; whose 
castle is in ruins, and the poet’s prison a place of pil¬ 
grimage. 1 myself felt with what vanity my heart 
throbbed ; but, in the manner in which 1 was brought 
up, it must be so, or else it must bleed, (rcntleness and 
encouragement would have preserved my thoughts pure, 
iny soul full of afFection ; every fiiendly smile and w'ord 
was a si|nbeam, which melted one of the ice-roots of 
vanity; — but there fell more poison-drops than sun¬ 
beams. 

I was no longer so good as I had been formerly, and 
yet I was called an excellent, a remarkably excellent 
young man. My soul studied books, nature, the world, 
and myself ; and yet they said, he will not learn any 
thing. 

This education lasted for six years, nay, seven, I might 
say, but that about the close of the sixth year there 
occurred a new movement in the waves of my life’s sea. 
in six long years there were certainly many circumstances 
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which might have been communicated, many which were 
of more marked interest than those of whicli I have been 
s}>eakiiig, but all melted themselves, however, into one 
single drop of poison, as every man of talent, not possessed 
of either wealth or rank, knows as well as the jtuisations of 
his own h'-art. 

1 was an abbe, had a sort of name in Home as improvi- 
satore, because I had improvised and read poems aloud in 
the Academia 'fiberina, and had ahvays received the most 
ilecided applause ; but Francesca W'as right wlxm she said 
that they clapped every thing which any body read here. 
iTabbas Dahdah stood as one of the first in the Academy ; 
that is to say, he talked atid w’rote more tlian any one else: 
all his fellow-professors said that he was too one-sided, ill- 
temj)ered, and unjust, and yet they endured*him among 
them, and so he wrote and wrote on. 

lie had gone, he said, through my tvater-colour pieces, 
as he calle<l my poems, hut he could not now* discover one 
trace of the talent whicli he liad at one time, when in the 
scliool I boned myself before his opinion, found in me ; it 
had been strangled in the birth, he said, and my friends 
ought to prevent any of my poems, vvliich were only poeti¬ 
cal misconceptions, from seeing the light. The misfortune 
was, he said, that great geniuses had w'ritten in their 
youthful years, and tlms it had been with me. 

1 never heard any thing of Annunciata: she was to me 
like one dead, who, in the mometit of death, had laid her 
cold hand crushingly upon my heart, and thereby it had 
become more susceptible of every painful emotion. My 
residence in Naples, all the recollections of it, I'ere as a 
beautiful paralysing Medusa’s head. ^Then the sirocco 
blew', I bethought myself of the mild breezes at Piestum, 
of Lara, and the brilliant grotto in which I had seen her. 
U"hen 1 stood like a school-boy before my male and female 
eilucators, came to me recollections of the jilaudits in the 
Robber’s Cave, and in the great theatre of San Carlo. 
AFheu I stood unobserved in a corner, 1 thought of 
Santa, who stretched forth her arms after me, and sighed, 
“ Kill me, but leave me not!” They were six long in¬ 
structive years; I was now six-and-tw’enty years old. 
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FlaiYiiiiia, the young abbess, as they called her, the 
daughter of Francesca and Fabiani, who already had been 
consecrated in the cradle by the holy father as the bride 
of heaven, I had not seen since I had danced her upon xny 
arm, and drawn for her merry pictures. Slie had been 
educated in a female convent in the Quattri Fontane, from 
which she never came. Fabiani had not seen her either 
for six long years ; Francesca only, as her mother, and as 
a lady, was permitted to visit her. She was, they said, 
grown quite a beautiful young woman, and the pious sisters 
had brought her mind to the same state of perfection. Ac¬ 
cording to old custom, the young abbess was now to return 
home to her parents for some months, to enjoy all the 
pleasures of the W'orld, and all its joy, before she said for 
ever farewell to it. She could even then, it was said, 
choose between the noisy world and the quiet convent; 
but as, from the child’s play wdth the dolls dressed as nuns, 
so through her whole education in the convent, every thing 
had been done Avith the design of riveting her soul and her 
thouglits to her destined life. 

Often when I went through Quattri Fontane, where the 
convent was situated, I thought of the friendly child which 
I had danced upon my arm, and how changed she must 
be, and how quietly she lived behind the narrow wall. 
Once only had I been to the convent church, an<l had 
heard the nuns singing between the grating. Was the little 
abbess seated among them thought I, but ventured not 
to inquire whether the boarders also took part in the sing¬ 
ing, and the church music. There was one voice which 
sounded'*feo high and melancholy above the others, and 
which had a great resemblance to Annunciata’s: 1 seemed 
again to hear her, and all the remembrances from that gone 
time seemed to awaken again in my soul. 

“ Next Monday our little abbess comes to us,” said Ex- 
cellenza. I long inexpressibly to see her. She seemed to 
me, like myself, to be like a captive bird, whom they let 
out of the cage with a string about its leg,, that it might 
enjoy freedom in God’s nature.” 

I saw^ her for the first time again at the dinner-table. 
She w'as, as they had told me, very much grown, somewhat 
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pale, and, at the first moment, no one would have said that 
she was handsome; but there was an expression of heart¬ 
felt goodness in her countenance, a wonderful gentleness 
was diffused over it. 

7'here were at the table only a few of the nearest rela¬ 
tions. , Nobody told her who I was, and she appeared not 
to recognise mo, but replied, with a kindness to which I 
was not accustomed, to every single word which I said. I 
felt that she made no difference between us, and drew me 
also into the conversation. She does not know me most 
assuredly, thought I. 

All the party was cheerful, told anecdotes and droll 
jrassages in every-day life ; and the young abbess laughed. 
I'his gave me courage, and I introduced several puns, 
which, just at that time, had produced great effect in many 
circles in the city. But no one laughed at them, exce])ting 
the young abbess ; the others only faintly smiled, said that 
it was poor wit, and that it w'as not worth repeating. I 
assurcai them that, in almost every other place in Rome, 
people found a deal to laugh at in them. 

“ It is but a mere play upon \vords,” said Francesca. 
‘‘ Flow can any one fintl pleasure in such su})erficial wit? 
"What mere nothings can occupy a human brain 1 ” 

I occupied myself very little, in truth, with such things. 
But 1 had wdshed to contribute my part to the general 
entertainment, and that which 1 had related appeared to 
me very amusing, and exactly calculated for the purpose. 
1 became silent and constrained. 

Many strangers were there in the evening, an4 I kept 
myself prudently in the back-ground. Tlie great circle 
had gathered around the excellent Perini. He was of my 
age, but a nobleman, lively, and, in fact, very entertaining; 
and was possessed of all possible company talents. People 
knew that he was amusing and witty, and discovered that 
every thing which he said was so. I stood somewhat be¬ 
hind him, and heard how they were all laughing, especially 
Exccllenza. I approached nearer. It was precisely that 
very same play of words, which I to-day had so unfortu¬ 
nately brought forward for the first time, that Perini. now 
related. He neither took from it nor added to it, but gave 

s 
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the Tery same words with the very same mien that I had 
done, and they all laughed I 

It is most comic,'’ cried Excellenza, and clapped his 
hands; most comic, is it not ? ” said he to the young 
abbess, who stood by his side and laughed. 

Yes ; so it seemed to me at dinner when Antonio told 
it to us !” returned she. There was nothing at all bitter 
in tliis remark of hers: it was spoken with her customary 
gentleness. I could have fallen at her feet. 

“Oh, it is superb!” said Francesca, to Perini’s pun. 

My heart beat violently. I withdrew to the window, 
behind the long curtains, and breathed the fresh air. 

1 bring forward merely this one little trait. Every day, 
as it went on, gave rise to similar ones. But the young 
abbess was’an affectionate child, who looked into my face 
with gentleness and love, as if she would pray for forgive¬ 
ness for the sins of the others. I was also very weak. I had 
vanity enough, but no pride. That w-as occasioned, cer¬ 
tainly, by my low birth, by my early bringing up, by my 
dependence, and the unfortunate relationship of benefits 
received, in which 1 was placed to those around me. The 
thought was for ever recurring to my mind how' much I 
was indebted to my circumstances, and that thought bound 
my tongue to the resolves of my pride. It was assuredly 
noble; but, at the same time, it was weakness. 

Had I stood in an entirely independent position, things 
could not have come to the state in wdiich they w'ere. 
Every one acknowledged my sense of duty and my firm 
conscientiousness; and yet, they said, a genius is not 
capable of grave business. I'hose who were the most 
polite to me said, that I W'as possessed of too much spiritu¬ 
ality for it. If they meant what they said, how ill they 
judged of a man of mind ! I might have perished of hun¬ 
ger, it was said, had it not been for Excellenza; how much 
gratitude, therefore, did 1 not owe him ? 

About this time 1 had just finished a great poem — 
David” — into which I had breathed my whole soul. 
Day after day, through the last year, spite of the eternal 
educating, the recollections of my flight to Naples, my 
adventures there, and the severing of my first strong love. 
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had given my whole being a more determined poetical 
bent. There were moments which stood before me as a 
whole life, a true poem, in which 1 myself had acted a 
part. Nothing appeared to me without significance, or of 
every-day occurrence. My sufferings even, and the in¬ 
justice which was done to me, was poetry. My heart felt 
a necessity to pour itself forth, and in David” I found 
material which answered to my requiring. I felt livingly 
the excellence of what I had written, and my soul was 
gratitude and love; for it is the truth, that I never either 
sang or composed a strophe wliich apjieared to me good, 
witl\out turning myself with child-like thanks to the eternal 
God, from whom I felt that it was a gift, a grace which 
he had infused into my soul! My poem made me happy ; 
and I heard with a pious mind every thing wliich seemed 
to be sairl unreasonably against me; for I thought, when 
they hear this, they ivill feel what an injustice they have 
done me, their hearts will warm towards me with twofold 
love! 

iMy poem was completed; no human eye excepting my 
own had yet seen it. It seemed to stand before me like a 
Vatican Apollo, an unpolluted image of beauty knoivn only 
to God himself. I gladdened myself wdth the thought of 
the day when 1 should read it in the Academia Tiberina. I 
resolved that nobody in the house should in the mean time 
know of it. One day, however, one of the first after the 
young abbess was come home, Francesca and Fabiani were 
so gentle and kind to me, that 1 felt as if 1 could have no 
secrets with them. I told them, therefore, of my poem, 
and they said, But we ought first of all to hear it.” 

1 was willing that they should, although not without a 
kind of throbbing of heart, an extraordimiry anxiety. In 
the evening, just as I was about to read it, who should 
make his appearance but Habbas Dahdah. 

Francesca besought him to remain, and to honour my 
poem by hearing it read. Nothing could have been more 
repugnant to me. 1 knew his bitterness, ill-humour, and 
bad blood; nor were the others particularly prepossessed 
in my favour. Nevertheless, the consciousness of the excel¬ 
lence of my work gave me a sort of courage. The young 
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abbess looked happy; she delighted herself with the 
thoughts of hearing my ‘‘ David.” When I first ste})ped 
forward in San Carlo, rny heart did not beat more violently 
than now, as 1 sat before these people. This poem, I 
thought, must entirely change their judgment of me — 
their mode of treating me. It w'as a sort of spiritual 
operation by which 1 desired to influence them, and there¬ 
fore I trembled. 

A natural feeling within me had led me only to describe 
that which I knew. David’s shepherd life, with which 
my poem opened, was borrowed from my childhood’s re¬ 
collections in the hut of Domenica. 

“ But that is actually yourself,” cried Francesca; your¬ 
self out in the Campagna.” 

‘‘ Yes ; that one can very well see,” said Excellenza. 

He must bring himself in. That is really a peculiar 
genius that the man has! In every possible thing he 
know's how to bring forward himself.” 

‘‘ The versification ought to be a little smoother,” said 
Habbas Dalidah. “^1 advise the Horatian rule, ‘Let it 
only lie by—lie by till it comes to maturity ! ’ ” 

It was as if they had all of them broken ofl’ an arm 
from my beautiful statue. I, however, read yet a few 
more stanzas, but only cold slight observations met my 
ear. M’henever rny heart had expressed naturally its own 
emotions, they said I had borrowed from anotlier poet. 
Whenever my soul had been full of warm inspiration, and 
I had expected attention and rapture, they seemed indif¬ 
ferent, and made only cold and every-day remarks. I 
broke off at the conclusion of the second canto: it w'as 
impossible for me to read any more. My poem, w hich 
had seemed to me so beautiful and so spiritual, now lay 
like a deformed doll, a puppet with glass eyes and twisted 
features; it was as if they had breathed poison over my 
image of beauty. 

“ But David does not kill the Philistines ! ” said Ilab- 
bas Dahdali. With this exception, they said that there were 
soHTe very pretty things in the poem; that W'hat re¬ 
lated to childhood and to sentiment 1 could express very 
nicely. 
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I Stood silent, and bowed, like a criminal for a gracious 
sentence. 

“ The Iloratian rule,” whispered Habbas Dahdab, 
pressing iny hand very kindly and calling me “ poet.” 
Some minutes, however, afterwards, when I had with¬ 
drawn, greatly depressed, into a corner, I heard him say 
to Fabiani that my work was nothing at all but desperate 
bunglingly put-together stuff! 

They had mistaken both it and me, but my soul could 
not bear it. I went out into the great saloon adjoining, 
where a fire was burning on the hearth ; 1 convulsively 
crumpled together my poem in my hand. All my hopes, 
all my dreams, were in a moment destroyed. I felt my¬ 
self so infinitely small; an unsuccessful impression of 
him in whose image I was made. • 

That which I had loved, had pressed to my lips, into 
which I had breathed my soul, my living thoughts, I cast 
from me into the fire; 1 saw my poem kindle up into red 
flame. 

“Antonio!” cried the young abbess close behind me, 
and snatched into t!ie fire after the burning leaves ; her 
foot slipped in her quick movement, and she fell forward 
on the fire. It was a fearful sight; she uttered a shriek, 
I sprang forward to her and caught her up: the poem was 
all in a blaze, and the others came rushing into the room. 

“ Jesus Maria ! ” exclaimed Francesca. 

The young abbess lay pale as death in ray arms: she 
raised her head, smiled, ami said to her mother, — 

“ My foot slipped ; I have only burned my hand a 
little ; if it had not been for Antonio, it would have been 
a great deal worse ! ” 

1 stood like a sinner, and could not say one word. 
She had severely burnt her left hand, and a great excite¬ 
ment was occasioned by it in the house. They had not 
noticed that I had thrown my poem into the fire. I ex¬ 
pected that tliey would afterwards inquire about it, hut, as 
I did not speak of this, neither was it spoken of by any 
one,—by no one at all.^ Yes, by one,—by Flaminia, the 
young abbess! 

In her I saw the good angel of the house; through her 
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gentleness, her sisterly disposition, after some time, my 
whole childlike confidence returned ; I was as if bound to 
her. 

It was more than fourteen days before her hand w'as 
healed. The wound buruetl, but it burned also in my 
heart. 

Flaminia, I am guilty of the whole! ” said I one day 
as I sat alone with her ; “ for my sake you have suffered 
this pain.” 

Antonio,” said she, for Heaven’s sake be silent! 
Let no creature hear a word of this; you do yourself an 
injustice; my foot slipped, it might have been much more 
unfortunate had not you been there. 1 owe thanks to you 
for it, and that my father and mother feel also; they are 
much attached to you, Antonio, more so than you tliink.” 

“ I owe every thing to them,” I said ; every day lays 
me under fresh obligation.” 

Do not speak of that,” said she, W'ith indescribable 
RW’eetness; they have their own mode of behaving to you, 
but they only think that it is the best. You do not know 
how much good my mother has told me about you ! \Ye 

have all of us our faults, Antonio, even you yourself”- 

she paused. Yes,” continued she, how could you be 
so angry as to burn that beautiful poem ? ” 

It was not worth any thing better,” said I ; “I 
ought long before to have thrown it i»ito the flames.” 

Flaminia shook her head. “ It is a had, wicked world ! ” 
said she ; yes, it was very much better there among the 
sisters in the quiet, friendly convent.” 

Yes,” exclaimed 1 ; “ innocent and good like you am 
I not; my heart has in its remembrance rather the bitter 
drops than the refreshing draughts of benefits which have 
been extended to me.” 

In my beloved convent it was much better than it is 
here, though you all love me so much,” shew^ould often say 
when we were together alone. My whole soul was attracted 
towards her; for I felt that she was the good angel of my 
better feelings and my innocence. I seemed also to per¬ 
ceive in others a greater delicacy towards me, a greater 
gentleness in word and in looks; and I fancied that this 
was the effect of Flaminia’s influence. 
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She seemed to have such great pleasure in talking to me 
about the things which occupied me most, — poetry, the 
glorious. Godlike poetry. I told her a great deal about 
the great masters, and often inspiration ascended into my 
soul, and my lips became eloquent, as she sat there before 
me with folded hands, and looked into my face like the 
angel of Innocence. 

And yet, how happy you are, Antonio ! ” said she, 

more happy than thousands! And, nevertheless, it seems 
to me that it must be an anxious thing to belong to the 
world in the same degree as you and every poet must! 
How very much good cannot one word of yours produce, 
and yet how much evil likewise! ” 

She exjwssed her astonishment that poets for ever sung 
of human struggles and troubles; to her i^ seemed that 
the prophet of (Jod, as the poet is, should only sing of the 
eternal God and of the joy of heaven. 

“But the ])oet sings of God in His creatures! ” replied 
I ; “ he glorifies Him in that which He has created for 
His glory.” 

“ I do not understand it,” said Flaminia; “ I feel 
clearly, however, that which I mean to say, Imt I have not 
the words for it. Of the eternal God, of the divinity in 
His world and in our own hearts, the poet ought to speak, 
ought to lead us to his heart, and not into the wild 

woVld.” 

She then inquired from me how it was to be a poet; 
how one felt when one improvised; and I explained to her 
this state of spiritual operation as well as I could. 

“ The thoughts, the ideas,” said she ; yes, I under¬ 
stand very well that they are born in the soul, that they 
come from God ; we all know that, but the beautiful 
metre, the mode in which this consciousness expresses itself, 
that 1 understand not.” 

“Have you not,” I inquired, “often in the convent 
learned one or another beautiful psalm or legend wdiich is 
made in verse ? And then often, when you are least think¬ 
ing about it, some circumstance or another has called up an 
idea within your mind, by which the recollection is awoke 
of this or that, so that you could, then and there, have 
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written them down on paper ; verses, rhymes, even have 
■ led you to remember the succeeding, whilst the thought, 
the subject, stood clearly before you ? Thus is it with the 
improvisatore and poet, — with me at least! At times it 
seems to me these are reminiscences, cradle-songs from 
another world, which awake in my soul, and which I am 
compelled to repeat.” 

‘‘ How often have I felt the same kind of thing ! ” said 
Flaminia, “ but never was able to express it. That strange 
longing, which often took hold upon me, without my 
knowing wherefore ! To me it seemed, therefore, so often, 
that I was not at home here in this wild world. The 
whole seemed to me a great and strange dream ; and this 
was the reason why I longed so again for my convent — 
for my littlg, cell! 1 know not how it is, Antonio, but 

there 1 used so often to see in my dreams my bridegroom 
Jesus and the Holy Virgin, now they present themselves 
more seldom : I dream now so much about worldly })omp 
and joy, about so much that is wicked. I am certainly no 
longer so good as I was among the sisters! Why should 
I have been kept from them so long ? Do you know, 
Antonio; I will confess to you, 1 am no longer innocent, 
I would too gladly adorn my person ; and it gives me so 
much ])leasure w'hen they say that I am lovely! In the 
convent they told me that it was only the children of sin 
who thought in this way.” 

Oh that iny thoughts were as innocent as yours ! ” said 
1, bowing myself before her, and kissing her hand. 

She then told me that she remembered how 1 had danced 
her on my arm when she was little, and had drawn pictures 
for her. 

“ And which you tore in pieces after you had looked at 
them,” said I. 

“ That was hateful of me ! ” said she ; ‘‘ but you are not 
angry with me for it ? ” 

“ I have seen my heart’s best pictures torn in pieces 
since then,” said I; “ and yet I was not angry with those 
who did it.” 

She stroked me affectionately on the cheek. 

More and more dear did she become to my heart, that, 
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intleed, had been repulsed by all the world; she alone was 
affectionate and sympathising. 

In the tw'o warmest summer months the family removed 
to Tivoli; I accompanied them, for w'hich I certainly had 
to thank Flaminia. The glorious scenery there, the rich 
olive-groves, and the foaming waterfall, seized upon my 
soul as the sea had seized ui)on it, when I had seen it for 
the first tiine at Terracina. I felt mvself so exhilarated to 
leave Rome, the yellow Carnpagna around it, and the 
oppressive heat. The first breath from the mountains, with 
their dark olive-groves, brought again life’s pictures from 
Naples track to my soul. 

Frequently, and with great delight, Flaminia rode, with 
her maid, upon asses, through the mountain-valley of 
Tivoli; and I w'as permitted to attend them. Flaminia 
had much taste for the picturesque beauty of nature, and I 
therefore attempted to make sketches of the rich neighbour¬ 
hood ; tlie hounrlless Carnpagna, when the cupola of 
St. Peter’s raised itself upon the horizon ; the fertile sides 
of the mountains, with their thick olive-groves and vine¬ 
yards; even Tivoli itself, which lay aloft on the cliffs, be¬ 
low which waterfall upon waterfall fell foaming into the 
abyss. 

“It looks,” said Flaminia, as if the whole city stood 
upon loose pieces of rock, which the water would soon tear 
down. Up above those, in the street, one never dreams’ 
about it, but goes with a light step above an open grave! ” 

“ So, indeed, do we always ! ” replied 1 ; it is well and 
happy for us, that it is concealed from our eyes. The 
foaming waterfalls, which we see hurled down here, have in 
them something disturbing, but how much more terrible 
must it be in Naples, where fire is thrown up like water 
here! ” 

I then told her about Vesuvius, of my ascent to it; told 
her about Herculaneum and Pompeii, and she drank in 
every word of my lips. When we were at home again, she 
begged me to tell her more about all the glorious things on 
the other side of the Marshes. 

The sea she could not rightly understand, for she had 
only seen it from the top of the mountains, like a silver 
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riband on the horizon. I told her that it was, like God's 
heaven, spread out upon the earth, and she folded her 
hands, and said, God has made the world infinitely beau¬ 
tiful!” 

Therefore man ought not to turn himself away from 
the glory of Jlis works, and immure himself in a dark con¬ 
vent I ” I would have said, but I dared not. 

One day we stood beside ti)e old sibyl’s temple, and 
looked down upon the two great waterfalls, which, like 
clouds, w’ere hurled into the chasm, whilst a column of 
spray mounted upwards among the green trees, towards the 
blue air; the sunbeams fell upon the colunm, and caused a 
rainbow. Within the cavern in the cliff, above the lesser 
W'attrfall, a flock of doves had established themselves ; they 
flew in wide circles below us, and above the great mass of 
water, wdiich is shivered in its fall. 

How glorious ! ” exclaimed Flaminia ; ‘‘ now impro¬ 
vise for me also, Antonio ! ” said she; “ now sing to me a 
poem about what you see ! ” 

I thought upon my heart’s dream, which had all been 
shivered like the water-stream here, and 1 obeyed her, and 
sang. Sang how life burst forth like the stream, hut yet 
every drop of it did not drink in the sunbeam, it was only 
over the whole, over a whole human race, that the glory of 
beauty di{fuse<i itself, 

*‘No ! any thing sorrovrful 1 will not hear ! ” said Fla¬ 
minia ; you shall not sing roe any thing if you do not 
like to do it. I do not know how it is, Antonio, but I do 
not consider you like the other gentlemen wd)om 1 know ! 
I can say any thing to you ! You seem to me almost like 
my father and my mother ! ” 

I possessed also her confidence as she did mine; there 
was so much which agitated my soul, that I longed for 
sympathy. One evening I related to her much of my 
childhood’s life, of my ramble in the Catacombs, of the 
flower-feast in Genzano, and of my mother’s death, 
when the horses of Excellenza went over us. Of that she 
had never heard. 

O Madonna 1 ” said she ; thus are we guilty of your 
misfortune! Poor Antonio I ” she took my hand, and 
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looked sorrowfully into rny face. She was greatly in¬ 
terested in old Doinenica; inquired whether 1 frequently 
visited her, and I took shame to myself to confess, that 
during the last year I had only been tw'ice out there; al¬ 
though in Rome I had seen Ikt more frequently, and had 
always divided my little wealth with her; but that was 
indeed nothing to speak of. 

She besought of me always to tell her more, and so, 
when I had related to her all about my life in childhood, I 
told her of Bernardo and Annunciata, and she looked with 
an inexpressibly pious expression into my very soul. The 
nearness of innocence directed my words. 1 told her about 
Naples, touching lightly, very lightly, upon the shadowy 
side, and yet she shuddered at what I told, shuddered be¬ 
fore Santa, the servant of beauty in my Paradise. 

“^No, no!’' exclaimed she, thither will I never go! 
No sea, no burning mountain can cleanse away all the sin 
and abomination of the great city ! You are good and 
pious, and therefore did the Madonna protect you ! ” 

1 thought of the image of the Mother of God, which 
had fallen down from the wall wdien my lips met Santa’s; 
but this I could not tell to Flaminia: would she then have 
called me good and pious ? I was a sinner like the others. 
Circumstances, the mercy of the Mother of God, had 
watched over me. In the moment of temptation I was 
W'cak as any of those w hom I knew. 

Lara w^as inexpressibly dear to her. “ Yes,” said she, 
when your soul w'as in (iod’s heaven, could she only 
come to you ! I can very wdl fancy her, fancy the blue, 
beaming grotto, where you saw her for the last time ! ” 
Annunciata did not rightly please her. “ How could 
she love the hateful Bernardo ? I would rather not that 
she had been your wife. A w'oinan who thus can come 
forward before a whole public ; a woman — yes, I cannot 
properly make that intelligible wliich I mean ! 1 feel, 

however, how beautiful she was, how wise, how many 
advantages she possessed above other women, but it does 
not seem to me that she was worthy of you. Lara w^as a 
better guardian angel for you ! ” 

I must now tell her of my improvisation; and to her it 
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seemed that it would be much more terrible in the great 
theatre, tlian before the robbers in the mountain cave. 
I showed her the Diario Napoli, in which was the critique 
on my first appearance; how often had I read it since 
then ! 

It amused her to see every thing which that paper from 
the foreign city contained. All at once she looked up and 
exclaimed, But you never told me, however, that 
Anunciata was in Naples at the same time you w’ere there. 
Here it is stated that she will make her appearance on the 
morrow, that is on the day upon w'hich you set out! ” 

Annunciata!” stammered I, and stared at the paper, 
into which I had so often looked before, and yet, truly 
enough, had never read any thing but what had reference 
to myself. .. 

“ That I never saw ! ” exclaimed I ; and we looked 
silently at each other. God he praised that I did 
not meet her, did not see her — she was indeed not 
mine !” 

But if it vrere to happen now,” asked Flaminia : 
would it not please you ? ” 

‘Mt would be painful to me!” exclaimed I, “great 
suffering. The Annunciata who captivated me, who still 
exists idolised in my memory, I shall never again find ; 
she w’ould be to me a new creature, who would painfully 
excite a remembrance which 1 must forget, must regard 
as the property of death ! She stands among my 
dead ! ” 

On one w'arm afternoon, I entered the large getieral 
sitting-room, where the thick green twining plants over¬ 
shadowed the window. Flaminia sat, supporting her head 
upon her hand, in a light slumber: it seemed as if she 
were keeping her eyes closed only for sport. Her breast 
heaved, she dreamed. “ Lara! ” said she. In dreams 
she certainly floated with my heart’s dream-image, in that 
splendid world where I last had seen her. A smile parted 
her lips ; she opened her eyes. 

“ Antonio ! ” said she, “ I have been asleep, and have 
dreamed. Do you know of whom ? 
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Lara ! ” said I; for I too could not but think of her 
when I saw Flaminia with closed eyes. 

1 dreamt about her! ” said she. “ We both of us 
flew far over the great, beautiful sea, which you have told 
me about. Amid tile water there lay a rock, on which 
you sal, looking \ery much dejected, as you often do. She 
then said that we would fly down to you, and she sank 
through the air down to you. I too wished to go with 
her, but the air kept me far aloft, and with every stroke 
of my wings, which I made to follow her, I seemed to 
fly farther aw^ay. Lut when I fancied that there lay 
thousands of miles between us, she was at my side, and 
you also! ” 

Thus will death assemble us ! ” said I. Death is 
rich, he possesses every thing which has be5n dearest to 
our hearts! ” 

J spoke with her about my beloved dead, the dead even 
of my tlioughts, of my aflections, and w^e often turned 
back to these reminiscences. 

She then asked me if 1 would also think of her when 
w'e were separated, ^\■ry soon she should be really again 
in the convent, a nun, the bride of Cdirist, and we shoukl 
never see each other more. 

Deep suffering penetrated my soul at this thought; I 
felt right livingly how dear Flaminia had become to me. 

One day, when she, and her mother, and I, were w’alk- 
ing in the garden of the Villa d’Este, where the tall 
cypresses grow% w’e went uj) the long alley which runs up 
to the artificial fountain. Ileie lay a ragged beggar pulling 
UJ) the grass from the walk, and, as soon as he saw us, he 
prayed for a bajocco. 1 gave him a paolo, and Flaminia 
smiled kindly, and gave him another. 

Madonna reward the young Excellenza and his hand¬ 
some bride ! ” cried he after us. 

Francesca laughed aloud ; it ran like burning fire 
through my blood ; I had not courage to look at Fla- 
mini:!, In my soul a thought had awoke, wdiich I had 
never dared to unveil before to myself. Slowdy, but 
firmly, had Flaminia grown into my heart: it must bleed, 
I felt, when we parted from each other. She was the 
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only one to whom my soul now clung; the only one who 
affectionately met my thoughts and feelings. Was it love ? 
Did I love her? The feeling which Annunciata had 
awoke in my soul was very different; even the sight of 
Lara, the remembrance of her, had something much more 
allied to this feeling. Intellect and beauty had captivated 
me in Annunciata; ideal beauty mingled itself with the 
first view of Lara, which made my heart swell. No, this 
was not my love for Flaminia. It Avas not the wild, 
burning passion ; it was friendship; a brother’s most 
living love. I felt the connexion in which I stood to her, 
with regard to her family and her destination, and was in 
despair at the thought of separation from her ; she was to 
me my all, — my dearest in this wrorld ; but I had no 
wish to press, her to my heart, to breathe a kiss upon her 
lips, as had been my whole thoughts Avith regard to 
Annunciata, and which, as an invisible power, had driven 
me towards the blind girl; no, this Avas to me quite 
foreign. 

“ The young Excellenza and his handsome bride! ” 
as the beggar had cried, resounded continually in my soul. 
I sought to read every wish on Flaminia’s li})S, and hung 
about her like her shadow. When others Avere present, I 
became constrained and dejected, I felt the thousand 
bonds Avhich pressed heavily upon me; I became silent 
and absent, for her alone Avas I eloquent. She was so 
dear to me, and I must lose her. 

Antonio ! ” said she, you are unAvell, or sometliing 
has happened which I may not know ? Why not ? may 
I not?” 

"With her whole soul she depended on me, and I desired 
to be to her a dear, faithful brother; and yet my con¬ 
versation perpetually tendexl to lead her out into the world. 
I told her hoAv I myself had once wished to be a monk, 
and how unhappy I should ha\'e been if I had become so, 
because sooner or later the heart asserts its right. 

I,” said she, “ shall feel myself happy, very happy, 
to return again to my pious sisters—among them 1 am 
only rightly at home. Then I shall very often think upon 
the time A\'hen I w as out in the wmrld, shall think of every 
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thing of wliich you have told me. It will be a beautiful 
dream, I feel it so already. I shall pray for you, pray 
that the wicked world may never corrupt you ; that you 
may become very happy, and that the world may rejoice 
in your song, and that you may feel how good the dear 
God is to you and to us altogether.’* 

’I’ears streamed from my eyes; I sighed deeply, We 
shall then never see each other more ! ” 

“ Yes, with God and the Madonna! ” said she, and 
smiled piously. There you shall show me Lara ! there 
also sliall she receive the sight of her eyes. Oh, yes, with 
the Madonna it is the best! ” 

AV'e removed again to Rome. In a few w*eeks, I heard 
it said, that Flaminia was to return to the convent, and 
shortly after that to take the veil. My licart was rent 
with pain, and yet I was obliged to conceal it. How 
forlorn and desolate should 1 not be when she had left us! 
how like a stranger and alone shoulrl I not stand ! wdiat 
grief of heart I should experience! 1 endeavoured to hide 

it—to be cheerful—to be quite different to Avhat 1 w'as. 

'rhey spoke of the pomp of her investiture as if it had 
been a feast of gladness. But could she, however, go 
away from us.'* They had befooled her mind, they had 
befooled her understanding. Her beautiful long hair was 
to be cut away from her head, the living was to be clothed 
in a shroud ; she would liear the funeral bells ring, and 
only as the dead rise up the bride of heaven. I said 
this to Flaminia: with an anguish as of death besought 
of her to think about what she was doing, of thus going 
dowrn alive to the grave. 

“Let nobody hear what you are saying, Antonio!” 
said she, with a solemnity which I had never seen in her 
before. “ The w’orld lias all too firm a hold upon you: 
look more to that which is heavenly.” 

She became crimson, seized my hand, as if she had 
spoken to me with too much severity, and said, with the 
mi’st heartfelt gentleness, “ You tvill not distress me, 
Amonio 

1 then sank dowrn before her feet, she stood like a saint 
before me, my whole soul clung to her. How many tears 
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did I ^hed that night! my strong feeling for her seemed 
to me a sin, she was really the bride of the church. 
I daily saw her, daily learned to value her more highly. 
She talked to me like a sister, looked into my face, offered 
me her hand, said that her soul was filled with desires for 
me, and that I w^as dear to her. I convulsively concealed 
the night of death which lay in my soul, and it made me 
happy that it was known to no one. God send death to a 
heart which suffers as mine suffered! 

The moment of separation stood horribly before me, and 
a wicked spirit whispered into my ear, Thou lovest her! ” 
and 1 really did not love her as I had loved Annunciata: 
my heart trembled not as it had done when my lips touched 
Lara’s forehead. “ Say to Flaminia, that thou canst not 
live without'her; she also is attached to thee as a sister 
to a brother. Say that thou lovest her! Excellenza 
and the whole family wdll"condemn thee, turn thee out 
into the world : hut then iji losing her thou losest every 
think. The choice is easy I” 

Howr often did this confession arise to rny lips, but 
my heart trembled, and I was silent ; it w^as a fever, a 
fever of death, which agitated iny blood, my thoughts ! 

All was in a state of preparation wdthin the palace for 
a splendid ball, a flower-festival for the sacrificial lamb. I 
saw her in the rich, magnificent dress: she was unspeakably 
lovely. 

*^Now' be gay like the others !” she wdiispered to me ; 
it distresses me to see you so dejected. Often shall I 
certainly, for your sake, when I am sitting in my convent, 
send my thoughts back to the world, and that is sin, An¬ 
tonio. Promise me that you will become more clieerful — 
promise me that you will forgive my father and mother 
when they are a little severe towards yoti. They mean it 
for your good. Promise me that you will not think so 
much on the bitterness of the world, and will be always 
good and pious as you now are; then I may dare still to 
think of you, still to pray for you, and ]Madonna is good 
and merciful.” 

Her words penetrated my heart. I see her yet as she 
was that last evening before she left us, — slie was so 
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tranquil. She kissed Jher father and the old Excellenza^ 
aud spoke of the separation as if it were only for a few days. 

Now say farewell to Antonio,” said Fabiani, who was 
much affected, while the others appeared not to be so. I 
hastily hurried up to her, and bowed to kiss her hand. 

Antonio," said she ; her voice was so low, tears streamed 
from mpr eyes. “ Mayst thou be happy !" 

I knew not how to tear myself away; for the last time 
I looked into her pioivs, gentle countenance. 

“Farewell!” said she, scarcely audibly. She bent 
towards me, and, impressing a kiss upon my forehead, said, 
“ Thanks for thy affection, my dear brother! ” 

More 1 know not! I rushed out of the hall and into 
my own chamber, where I could weep freely ; it was 
as if the world sank away from under my feet? 

And I saw her yet once more ! When the time was 
accomplished I saw her. The sun shone so warm and cheer¬ 
fully. I saw Flaminia in all her rich pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence, as she was led up to the altar by her father and her 
mother. I heard plainly the singing, and perceived that 
many people were km'eling all around, but there stood 
distinctly before me only the pale, mild countenance — 
an angel it was — which kneeled wdth the priests before 
the high altar. 

I saw how they took the costly veil from her head, 
and the abundant hair fell down upon her shoulders ; 
I heard the shears divide it—they stripped her of her 
rich clothing—she stretched herself upon the bier, the 
pall and the black cloth, upon which are painted death’s 
heads, were thrown over her. The church-bells tolled 
for the burial procession, and the song for the dead was 
intoned. Yes, dead was she — buried to this world. 

The black grate, before the entrance to the interior to 
the convent, was raised, the sisters stood in their w'hite 
linen vestments, and sang the angel’s welcome to their new 
sister. The bishop extended to her his hand, and the 
dead arose as the bride of heaven arose. Elizabeth she 
was now called. I saw the last glance which she directed 
to the assembly ; after this she gave her hand to the 
nearest sister, and entered into the grave of life. 

T 
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The black grating fell! I still saw the outline of her 
figure—the last w^ave of her garment—and she was 
gone! 


CHAPTER X. 

OLD DOMENICA. - THE DISCOVICUV. - THE EVENING IN NEI'I. - 

THE boatman’s song. - VENICE. 

CoNGRATUiiATio.vs Were now offered in the Tlorghese Pa¬ 
lace. Flaminia-Elizabetli was really the bride of heaven. 
Francesca’s seriousness was not concealed by her artificial 
smile ; the tranquillity which lay on her countenance was 
banished from her heart. 

Fabiani, most deeply affected, .said to me, You have 
lost your best benefactress! You have reason for being 
very much depressed ! She tlesireil me to give you some 
scudi,” continued he, for old Dornenica; you have cer¬ 
tainly spoken to her about your old foster-mother. Take 
her these, they are Flarninia’s gift.” 

The dead lay like a snake around my heart; my thoughts 
W’ere life’s weariness; I trembled liefore them ; before tlicm 
self-murder seemed to lose its terrors. 

Out into the free air!” thought I ; “to the home of 
my cliildhood, where Uomenica sang cradle-songs to me; 
where I played and dreamed.” 

Yellow and scorched lay the Campagna ; not a green 
blade spoke of the hope of life ; the yellow Tiber rolled its 
waves towards the sea in order to vanish there. I saw 
again the old burial-place, with the thick ivy over the roof, 
and depending from the walls ; the little world which, as 
a child, I had called my own. The door stood open ; a 
pleasant melancholy feeling filled my heart; I thought of 
Domenica’s affection and her joy at seeing me. It certainly 
was a year since I had last beep out there, and eight months 
since I had spoken with her in Horae, and she had prayed 
me to go very often to see her. I had very often thought 
about her, had talked of her to Flaminia ; but our summer 
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residence in Tivoli and my excited state of mind since our 
return ha<l prevented my going out to the Campagna. 

1 heard, in thought, her scream of joy as she saw me, 
and hastened my steps ; but, when I came pretty near the 
door, walked very softly to prevent her hearing me. 1 
looked into the room ; in the middle of the room stood a 
great ii'on ])an over a fire, some reeds were laid upon it, and 
a young fellow blew them ; he turned his head and saw 
me; it was Pietro, the little child, which 1 had nursed 
here. 

“ Saint Joseph ! ” exclaimed he, and sprung up over¬ 
joyed, “ is it your Excellency ? It is a long, long time 
since you were so gracious as to come here!" 

I extendeil to him my hand, which he would kiss. 

“ Nay, nay, Pietro !” said I ; ‘Mt almost *seems as if I 
had forgotten my old friends, but I have not." 

No, the good old mother saiil so too,” cried he; Oh, 
Madonna ! how glad she would have been to have seen 
you.” 

‘MVliere is Domenica?" inquired I. 

“Ah !” returned he ; it is now half a year since she 
was laid under the earth. She died whilst Excellenza was 
in Tivoli ! She was only ill for a few days, but through 
all that time she talked about her dear Antonio. Yes, Ex¬ 
cellenza, do not be angry that 1 call you by that name, but 
she was so very fond of you. ^ AV'ould that my eyes could 
see him before they are closed!’ said she, and longed so 
very much for it. Ami when I saw very well that she 
could not last the night over, I went in the afternoon to 
Home; 1 knew very well that you would not be angry at 
my request. 1 would have prayed of you to have accom¬ 
panied me to the old mother, but when I got there you 
and the gentlefolks were all gone to Tivoli; so I came home 
full of trouble; but when I came to the house she was 
already gone to sleep.” 

He held his hands l)efore his face and wept. 

Every word which he had said fell heavily upon my 
heart. 1 had been her dying thought, and, at the same 
time, my thoughts had been far away from her. Would 
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that I had only said farewell to her before I set off for 
Tivoli! 1 was not a good man ! 

I gave the money to Pietro from Flaminia, and all that 
I had also. He sank down xjpon his knees before me, and 
called me his guardian angel. It sounded like a jest in my 
heart. AVith a twofold sense of suffering, cut, as it were, 
to the very soul, 1 left the Campagna. I know not how I 
reached home. 

For three long days I lay without consciousness in a vio¬ 
lent fever. God knows what, during this time, I said ; 
but Fabiani frequently came to me ; he had appointed the 
deaf Fenella to be my nurse. No one named Flaminia to 
me. 1 had returned home ill from the Campagna, and had 
laid myself immediately on my bed, when the fever took 
hold upon iiie. 

I recovered my strength, but very slowly ; in vain I en¬ 
deavoured to compel myself to humour and cheerfulness; 
I was possessed of neither. 

It was about six weeks after this time, when Flaminia 
took the veil, that the physician permitted me to go out. 
Almost without knowing whither I directed my steps, I vrent 
to the Porta Pia; my eye gazed down upon the Quattri 
Fontane, but I had not courage enough to pass the con¬ 
vent. Some evenings, however, after this, when the new 
moon shone in the heavens, the emotions of my he.art drew 
me thither ; I saw the grey convent vvalls, the grated win¬ 
dows, Flaminia’s closed grave. “ AVherefore dared I not 
to see the burial-place of the dead ? " said I to myself, and 
felt w'itbin me a resolution to do so. 

Every evening I took my way past there. I was very 
fond of walking to the Villa Albani,” said I to those of my 
acquaintance xvhom I met by chance. God knows what 
will be the end of it!” sighed my heart; I cannot en¬ 
dure it long ! ” I was then just at the goal. 

It was a dark evening ; a ray of light streamed down 
the wall of the convent; I leaned myself against the corner 
of a house, fixed my eyes flpon this bright point, and 
thought on Flaminia. 

Antonio !” said a voice close behind me; Antonio, 
what are you doing here ? ” 
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It was Fabiani. Follow me home!” said he. 

I accompanied him ; we spoke not a word by the way ; 
he knew it all as well as I myself did ; I felt that he did 
so. I was an ingraie ; I had not courage to look at him. 
Presently, and we were alone in my chamber. 

“ You are yet ill, Antonio,” said he, with an unusual 
solemnity in his voice. “You need occupation, change of 
scene. It will do you good to mix more in the world. 
There was a time when you spread out your wings for 
freedom ; perhaps it w'as unjust in me that I decoyed the 
bird back to his cage. It is a great deal better for human 
beings to have their w'ill, then if misfortunes befall them 
they have only themselves to blame. You are quite old 
enough to direct your own steps. A little journey w'ill be 
beneficial to you; the physician is of the sam^opinion also. 
You have already seen Naples, visit now the north of Italy. 

I shall provide the means for it. It is the best thing for 
you, noc(.*ssary, and,” added he, W'ith a seriousness, a seve¬ 
rity, which I had never known in him before, “ I am con¬ 
vinced that you will never forget the benefits w'hich wc 
have conferred upon you. Never occasion us mortification, 
shame, and sorrow, which indiscretion or blind jjassion 
might do. A man can tlo any thing, whatever he will, if 
he be only a good man.” 

His words struck me to the earth like a flash of light¬ 
ning ; I bent my knee, and pressed his hand to my lips. 

“ I know very w’cll,” said he, half-jestingly, “ that we 
may have done you injustice ; that we have been unreason¬ 
able and severe. No j>ersons, however, wull intend more 
uprightly and more kindly towards you than we have done. 
You will hear more flattering modes of speech, more loving 
words, but not more true integrity than we have shown 
you. For a year you shall move about. Let us then see 
what is your state of mind, and whether we have done you 
an injustice.” 

With these words he left me. 

H ad the world still new suffering for me — still fresh 
poison-drops .i* Even the only draught of consolation, 
freedom to fly about in God’s world, fell like gall into my 
deep wound. Far from Rome, far from the south, where 
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lay all the flowers of my remembrance, over the Apennines, 
towards the north, where tliere actually lay snow upon the 
lofty mountains ! Cold blown from the Alps into my 
warm blood ! Toward the north, to the floatinp; Venice, 
the bride of the sea ! («od ! let me never more return to 
Rome, to the grave of my cherislied memories ! Farewell, 
my home, my native city ! 

I'he carriage rolled across the desolate Campagna. 'riie 
dome of St. Peter's was concealed behind the hills. We 
drove past JMonte Soracte, across the mountains, to the 
narrow Nepi, It was a bright, moonlight evening. A 
monk was preaching before the door of the hotel; the 
crowd repeated his Fim Santa .Maria ! and followed him, 
singing through the streets. The crowd of ])eople carried 
me along with them. The old acpieduct, with its thick, 
twining plants, and the dark olive-groves around, formed a 
dark picture, which corresponded to my state of mind. 

I passed through the gate by which 1 had entered. 
Just outside of this lay the vast ruins of a castle or con¬ 
vent, the broad highroad running through its dilapidated 
halks, a little path turned from the main road, and led 
into the midst of them; ivy atid maiden's hair grew' 
dependingly from the walls of the solitary cells. I entered 
into a large hall ; tall grass grew above the rubbish and 
the overthrown! capitals ; enwreathing vine-shoots moved 
their broad leaves through the great Gothic windows, where 
now were only small remains of loosely-hanging ])ainted 
glass. Aloft, upon the w'alls, grew' bushes and hedges ; 
the beams of the moon fell upon a fresco-painting of Saint. 
Sebastian, who stood bleeiling, and pierced with an arrow. 
Deep organ-tones resounded, as it seemed, continuously 
through the hall; I followed the sounds, and, passing out 
through a narrow door, found myself among myrile-Iiedges 
and luxuriant vine-leaves, close to a perpendicular descent 
of great depth, down which a w'aterfall was preci{)itated, 
foamingly wliite, in the clear moonlight. 

The whole romantic scene w'ould have surprised any 
mind, yet 'perhaps my distress w'ould have allow'ed it to 
slide out of my memory, had not that w'hich 1 saw' further 
impressed it painfully, deeply into my heart. 1 follow'cd 
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the narrow, almost overgrown path, close to the abyss, 
towards the broad highway. Close beside me, from over 
the lofty, white wall, uj)on which the moon was shining, 
stared three pale heads, behind an iron grating, the heads 
of three executed robbers, which, as in Rome, on the 
Porta tlel Angelo, were placed in iron cages, to serve as a 
terror and a warning to others. There was to me nothing 
terrible in them. In earlier days, the sight would have 
driven me away hence ; but suffering makes philosophers. 
The bold head, which had been occupied by thoughts of 
death and plunder, the mountain’s daring eagle, was now a 
silent, captive bird, which sat qxiietly and rationally in its 
cage, like other imprisoned birds. 1 stepped up quite 
close to them ; they had certainly been placed there within 
these wry few days ; every feature was still recognisable. 
But, as I gazed on the middle one, my pulse beat stronger ; 
it was the head of an old woman ! The skin was yelloxv- 
brown, the eyes lialf open, the long silver-w'hite air, which 
hung through the grating, waved in the wind. Aly eye fell 
upon the stone tablet in the wall, where, according to old 
custom, the name and crime of the executed were engraved. 
II ere stood “ Fidvia.” 1 saw’ also the name of her native 
city, Frascati and, agitated to the very depths of my 
soul, I stepped hack a few paces. 

Fulvia, the singular <dd woman, who had once saved my 
life, she W'ho had obtained the means for my going to 
Naples, my life’s inexplicable spirit, did 1 thus meet with 
her again! ^Vith these pale, blue lips had she once 
pressed my forehead ; these lips, which, to the crowd, had 
spoken prophetic words, had given life and death, were 
now silent, breathing forth horror from their very silence I 
Thou didst prophesy my fortune ! Thy bold eagle lies 
with clipped wings, and has never reached the sun ! In 
the combat with his misfortune, he sinks down into the 
great Nemi-lake of life ! His pinion is broken ! 

I burst into tears, repeated Fulvia’s name, and slowly 
retraced my steps through the desolate ruins. Never shall 
I forget that evening in Nepi. 

The next morning w’e journeyed onward, and came to 
Terni, where is the largest and most beautiful w’aterfall in 
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Italy. I rode from the city through the thick, dark olive- 
groves, the first which I had seen ; wet clouds hung 
around the summits of the mountains, every thing to the 
north of Rome appeared to me dark, nothing smiling and 
beautiful, as the Marshes and as the orange-gardens of 
Terracina, where the green palm-trees grow. Perhaps it 
was my own heart which gave the whole this dark colouring. 

We went through a garden; a luxuriant orange-alley 
extended itself between the rocky wall and the river, which 
rushed onward with the speed of an arrow. Between the 
rocks I saw a cloud of spray ascend high up in the path, 
upon which a rainbow played. APe asscended amid a 
wilderness of rosemary and myrtle; and, from the very 
summit of the mountain, above the sloping, rocky wall, 
was hurled the monstrous mass of waters. A lesser arm 
of the river moved along, like a broad, silver riband close 
beside, and united below the rocks to form a broad cascade, 
which, white as milk, whirled itself down the black chasm. 
I thought upon the cascades at Tivoli, where I had impro¬ 
vised to Flaminia, The lofty, rushing stream sang to me 
w’ith a penetratingly thrilling organ-tone the remembrance 
of my loss and my suffering. To be crushed, to die, and 
vanish, is the lot of Nature ! 

Here,” said our guide, was an Englishman shot last 
year by robbers, it was a baml from the Sabine moun¬ 
tains, although one may say that they have a home in all 
the mountains from Rome to Terni. The authorities are 
now always so much on the alert! They laid their hands 
on three unfortunates ; I saw them driven to the city 
chained to the cart. At the gate sat the wise Fulvia, as 
we called her, from the Sabine mountains ; she w'as old, 
and yet always young; she knew more than many a monk 
who will get the cardinal’s hat; she could tell fortunes in 
figurative words; and since this people have said that it 
was a sign that she was in connection with them. Now 
they have taken her and many of the robbers. Her hour 
was come, so now her head is placed grinning over the gate 
at Nepi.” 

It was as if every thing, man as well as nature, would 
cast night into my soul; I felt a desire with the speed of 
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the wind to chase through the country. The dark olive- 
groves threw more sliaclow into my soul; the mountains 
oj)pressed me. Away to the sea, where the wind blew ! 
to the sea, where one heaven bore us, and another vaulted 
itself above us ! My blood burned with love, my heart 
with longing. I had twice felt the pure, inspiring flame ; 
1 had looked up to Annunciata, and my youthful, increasing 
strength clung to her — but she looked another. Flaminia 
had slowdy grown into my soul; I had not been dazzled, 
or transported, but I had learned to value one of the noblest 
of human beings. Every time she extended her hand to 
me as a sister, and I dared to press it to my lips, every 
time she consoled me so kindly, and prayed that the w’orld 
might not s])oil me, she pressed the arrow deeper into my 
heart. 1 loved her not as a bride, and yet i felt that I 
could not have endured to see her in the arms of another. 
Now she was dead, dead to the w'orld. No other man 
would press her to his heart, or breathe a kiss upon her 
lips; this ajiguish of hell was not allotted to me. I 
sought to console myself by drawing this picture, because 
I now called my feelings love, the strong passion of the 
soul and the heart, if 1 had had to see her as the bride 
of a young noble, daily to have witnessed the happiness of 
their love — I, the cast-off herdling of'the Campagna, 
who had eaten thehread of charity in the rich palace — 
w’ould she then have been so gentle, so sisterlike, yet with¬ 
out love ! It would have been madness to me ! No ! 
now she belonged to the cloister ; no one would raise his 
eyes to her — no one saw her! — Yes, it was better, it 
was happier I —'The world's grief must be great when ray 
lot was to be envied I 

To the sea, the wonderful sea! That is to me a new 
w'orld. To Venice, tlie strangely-floating city, the queen 
of the Adriatic ! But not through the dark woods, the 
together-compressing mountains, quick, in easy flight over 
the billows ! So dreamed my thoughts. 

It had been my plan to go first to Florence, and there¬ 
fore through Bologna and Ferrara. I altered this, how¬ 
ever, left the vetturino in Spoleto, took a place in the mail, 
and posted over the Apennines in the dark night, through 
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Loretto, without even visiting its holy house. Madonna^ 
forgive me my sin ! 

High up, on the mountain-road, I had already discerned 
the Adriatic Sea as a silver stripe on the horizon ; the 
mountains lay like gigantic waves below me, and now I 
saw the blue, heaving sea, with its national pennojis and 
flags upon its ships. 1 thought of Naples as 1 saw this ; 
but no Vesuvius heaved itself w'ith its black column of 
smoke, no Capri lay beyond. I slept here one night, and 
dreamed of Fulvia and Flaminia. The palm-tree of 
thy fortune is budding green !” said they both, and 
smiled. 1 awoke, and the day -was shining into my 
chamber. 

Signore I” said the waiter ; a vessel lies here which 

is about readv to sail for Venice ; but will you not first of 

•/ ^ ¥ 

all see our city ? ” 

To Venice !” cried I, quick, quick ! that is exactly 
my w'ish.” 

An inexplicable feeling drove me onward. 1 stepped on 
board, ordered my light luggage to be sent after me, and 
looked out over the infinite sea. “ Farewell, my fatherland! ” 
Now, for the first time, 1 seemed rightly to have flown 
forth into the world, as my feet no longer trod upon the 
earth. 1 knew perfectly that the north of Italy Avould 
present to me a new style of scenery. \’enice itself was 
really so different to any other Italian city ; a richly adorned 
bride for the mighty sea. The winged Venetian lion 
waved on the flag above me: it was a ship from Venice 
w’hich bore me. The sails swelled in the wind, and con¬ 
cealed the coast from me. I sat upon the right side of 
the ship, and looked out across the blue billowy sea ; a 
young lad sat not far from me, and sang a Venetian song 
about the bliss of love and the shortness of life. 

“ Kiss the red lips, on the morrow thou art with the 
dead ; love, whilst thy heart is young, and thy blood is fire 
and flame ! Grey hairs are the flowers of death : then is 
the blood ice ; then is the flame extinguished I Come into 
the light gondola I AVe sit concealed under its roof, we 
cover the windows, we close the door, nobody sees thee, 
my love ! Nobody sees how happy we are. We are rocked 
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upon the waves ; the waves embrace, and so do we ! Love 
whilst youth is in thy blood. Age kills with frost and 
with snow ! ” 

As he sung, he smiled and nodded to the others around 
him ; and they sang in chorus, about kissing and loving 
tvhile the heart was young. It was a merry song, very 
merry ; ami yet it sounded like a magical song of death in 
ray heart. Yes, the years sped away, the flames of youth 
are extinguished. I had poured the holy oil of love out 
over the earth, which kindled neither light nor warmth; 
to be sure it docs no damage; but it flows into the grave, 
without brightening or warming. No promise, indeed, 
binds me — no obligation ! Why do not my lips snatch at 
the refreshing draught of aflection w’hich they ])ine for.^ I 
had a feeling; yes—how shall J call it?-«-a dissatis¬ 
faction with myself. Was it the wild fire in my breast, 
which had scorched up my understanding ? 1 felt a sort 

of bitterness against myself for having fled from Santa. 
The holy image of the Madonna fell down! It was the 
rusted nail which gave way ; and the Jesuit school’s con¬ 
ventual bashfulness, and the goat’s milk in my blood, 
chased me thence. How- beautiful Santa was ! I saw her 
burning affectionate glance, and I grew angry with myself I 
Wherefore should T not be, like Hernardo, like a thousand 
others, like all my young friends ? None, none of all these 
would have been a fool as I had been. My heart desired 
love : God had ordained it, who had implanted this feeling 
w'ithin me. 1 was still young, however: Venice w’as a gay 
city, full of beautiful w^omen. And what does the world 
give me for my virtue, thought I, for my child-like tem¬ 
per.^ ridicule and time brings bitterness and grey hairs. 
Thus thought T, and sang in chorus with the rest, of kiss¬ 
ing and loving, whilst the heart was yet young. 

It was delirium, the madness of suflering, which excited 
these thoughts in my soul. He who gave to me my life, 
my feelings, and directed my whole destiny, will lead me 
in love. There are combats, thoughts even, wdiich the 
most mortal tlare not to express, because the angel of Inno¬ 
cence in our breast regards them as sinful. They who 
indulge the longings of their hearts may philosophise beau- 
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tifully over iny speech. Judge not, lest ye be judged ! I 
felt that in myself—in my own corrupt nature, there 
abode no good thing. I could not pray ; and yet I slept 
whilst the vessel flew onward to the north — to the rich 
Venice. 

In the morning hour, I discerned the ivhite buildings 
and towers of Venice, which seemed like a crowd of shi})s 
with outspread sails. To the left stretched itself the king¬ 
dom of Lombardy, with its flat coast: the Alps seemed 
like pale blue mist in the horizon. Here was the heaven 
wide. Here the half of the hemisphere couhl mirror itself 
in the heart. 

In this sweet morning air my thoughts w'ere milder : I 
was more cheerful. I thought about the history of Venice, 
of the city’s* wealth and ]>omp, its independence and suj)re- 
raacy: of the magnificent doges, and their marriage with 
the city. ^Ve advanced nearer anil nearer to the sea: I 
could already distinguish the individual houses across the 
Lagunes; but their yellow-grey walls, neither old nor 
new', did not w'ear a pleasing aspect. St. Mark’s 4’ower I 
had also imagined to be much loftier. We sailed in be¬ 
tween the mainland and the Lagunes, wiiich, like a crooked 
wall of earth, stretched out into the sea. Every where it 
was flat. The shore seemed to be scarcely an inch higher 
than the surface of the water. A few mean houses they 
called the city of Fusina: here and there stood a bush; 
and, excepting thest', there was nothing at all on the flat 
land. I had fancied that we were quite close upon Venice, 
which, however, still lay a mile distant; and between us 
and it lay an unsightly muddy water, with broad islands 
of slime, upon which not a single bird could find footing, 
and not a single blade of grass could take root. Through 
the whole extent of this lake were dug deep canals, bor¬ 
dered w'ith great piles to indicate their direction. 1 now 
saw the gondola for the first time : long and narrow, quick 
as a dart; but all painted coal-black. The little cabin in 
the centre, covered over with black cloth : it was a floating 
hearse, wdiich shot past us with the speed of an arrow. 
The water was no longer blue, as it was out in the open sea, 
or close upon the coast of Naples : it was of a dirty green. 
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We passed by an island where the houses seemed to grow 
up out of the water, or to have clung to a wreck: aloft 
upon the walls stood the Madonna and the child, and looked 
out over this desert. In some places, the surface of the 
water was like a mov ing green plain — a sort of duck-pool, 
between the deep sea ami the black islands of soft mud. 
The sun slione upon Venice: all the bells were ringing; 
but it looked nevertheless dead and solitary. Only one 
ship lay in the docks; and not a single man could I see. 

I stepped down into the black gondola, and sailed up 
into the dead street, wdiere every thing was w'ater, not a 
foot-breadth upon which to walk. Large buildings stood 
with open doors, and with steps down to the water ; the 
ivater ran into the great door-ways, like a canal; and the 
palace-court itself seemed only a four-cornerfd well, into 
w'hich people could sail, but scarcely turn the gondola. 
The water had left its greenish slime upon the walls : the 
great marble palace seemed as if sinking together; in the 
broad windows, rough boards were nailed up to the gilded, 
half-decayed l)eams. The proud giant-body seemed to be 
falling away piecemeal; the whole had an air of depression 
about it. 'fhe ringing of the bells ceased, not a sound, 
excepting the splash of the oars in the water, was to be 
heard, and I still saw not a human being. The magnifi¬ 
cent Venice lay like a dead swan upon the waves. 

We crossed about into the other streets, small narrow 
bridges of masonry hung over the canals; and I now saw 
people who skipped over me, in among the houses, and in 
among the walls even ; for 1 saw no other streets than 
those in which the gondolas glided. 

But where do the people walk ^ ” inquired I of my 
gondolier ; and he pointed to small passages by the bridges, 
between the lofty houses. Neighbour could reach his 
hand to neighbour, from the sixth story across the 
street; three people could hardly pass each other below, 
where not a sunbeam found its way. Our gondola had 
passed on, and all was still as death. 

“ Is this Venice ? — The rich bride of the sea ? — the 
mistress of the world ^ ” 

I saw the magnificent square of St. Mark. “ Here is 
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life !'’ people said. But how very difterent is it in Naples, 
nay, even in Rome, upon the animated Corso ! And yet 
the square of St. Mark’s is the heart of Venice, where life 
does exist. Shops of hooks, pearls, and pictures, adorned 
the long colonnades, where, however, it was not yet ani¬ 
mated enough. A crowd of (ireeks and I'urks, in bright 
dresses, and with lotig pipes in their mouths, sat quietly 
outside of the coftt'e-houses. The sun shone upon the 
golden cupola of St. Mark’s church, and uj)on the glorious 
bronze horses over the portal, h’roni the red masts of the 
ships of Cyprus, Candia, and Morea, depended the motion¬ 
less flags. A flock of y)igeons filled the square by thou¬ 
sands, and went daintily upon the broad pavement. 

I visited the Ponte Rialto, the pulse-vein which spoke 
of life ; aiirfl I soon comprehended the great j)icture of 
Venice — the picture of mourning—the impression of 
my own soul. 1 seemed yet to be at sea, only removed 
from a smaller to a greater ship, a floating ark. 

The evening came ; and when the moonbeams cast 
their uncertain light, and diffused broader shadows, I felt 
myself more at home ; in the hour of the spirit-world, I 
could first become familiar with the dead bride. I stood 
at the open window : the black gondolas glided quickly 
over the dark, moonlit waters. I thought upon the sea¬ 
man’s song of kissing and of love ; felt a bitterness towards 
Annunciata, who had preferred the inconstant Bernardo to 
me; and wdiy ? — perhaps precisely because of the piquancy 
which this inconstancy gave him — such are women ! I 
felt bitterness, even tow'ards the innocent, pious Flaminia; 
the tranquillity of the convent w'as more to her than my 
strong, brotherly love. No, no, I would love neither of 
them more: there w'as an emptiness in my heart of all, 
even of those which had once been dear to it. 1 would 
think of neither of them, I resolved; and, like an uneasy 
ghost, my thoughts floated between Lara, the image of 
beauty, and Santa, the daughter of sin. 

1 entered a gondola, and allowed myself to be taken 
through the streets in the silent evening. The rowers 
sung their alternating song, but it w'as not from the 

Germalemme Liberata the Venetians had forgotten 
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even the old melodies of the heart, for their doges were 
dead, and foreign hands had, bound the wings of the lion, 
which was harnessed to their triumphal car. 

“ 1 will seize upon life—will enjoy it to the last drop !" 
said I, as the gondola lay still. We were at the hotel 
where I lodged. I went to my own room, and lay down 
to sleep. 

'I'hat w’as rhe first day in Venice. 


CHAPTER XL 

TIIF. STORM. - SOIRKE AT MY BANKER’s. -THE KIECE OF THE 

rODESTA. 

The letters which 1 had brought with me obtained for 
me acquaintances — friends, as they called themselves ; 
and I w'as the Signore Abbe. Nobody instructed me, but 
they discovered that every thing which I said was good, 
excellent, and that I Avas possessed of talents. From 
Excellenza and Francesca I had often heard such things 
said as were very })ainful to me; 1 was often told that 
which was very un])leasant for me to hear; it seemed to 
me almost as if they sought out for every thing bad against 
me, that they might tell me that there were a great many 
people who did not at all mean so kindly by me. But 
this failed of its object. Of a certainty I had, however, 
no honest friends, since it was those only who told me dis¬ 
agreeable things. But 1, however, felt no longer rny 
subordinate condition, the sense of which not even Fla- 
minia’s goodness could remove. 

I had now visited the rich palace of the doges, had 
w’andered in the empty, magnificent halls ; seen the cham¬ 
ber of the Inquisition, W'ith the frightful picture of the 
torments of hell. I went through a narrow gallery, over 
a covered bridge, high upon the roof, above the canals on 
which the gondolas glided; this is tike way from the doge’s 
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palace to the prisons of Venice. This bridge is called the 
Bridge of Sighs. Close beside it lie the weds. The light 
of the lamp alone from the passage can force its way be¬ 
tween the close iron bars into the uppermost dungeon; 
and yet this was a cheerful, airy hall, in comparison with 
those which lie lower down, bdow the swampy cellars, 
deeper even than the water outside in the canals; and yet 
in these unhappy captives had sighed, and inscribed their 
names on the damp vralls. 

“ Air, air ! ” demanded my heart, rent with the horrors 
of this place ; and, entering the gondola, I flew with the 
speed of an arrow from the , pale-red old palace, and from 
the columns of St. Theodoret and the Venetian lion, forth 
over the living, green water to the Lagunes and Lido, that 
I might breathe the fresh air of the sea — and I found a 
churchyard. 

Here is the stranger, the Protestant, buried, far from 
his native country, — buried upon a little strip of land 
among the waves, which day by day seem to rend away 
more and more of its small remains. White human bones 
stuck out from the sand; the billows alone wept over 
them. Here often had sat the fisherman’s bride or wife, 
waiting fpr the lover or the husband, who had gone out fish¬ 
ing upoti the uncertain 4!ea. The. storm arose, and rested 
again upon its strong pinions; and the wmman sang her 
songs out of Girumle'inme IJberattt” and listened to 
hear whether the maii replied. But Love gave no return 
in song; alone she sat there, and looked out over the 
silent sea. Thenj also, her lips btx*ame silent; her eye 
saw only the white^ bones of the dead in the sand ; she 
heard only the hollow booming of the billows, whilst 
night ascended over the dead, silent Venice. 

The dark picture filled my thoughts, my whole state of 
mind gave it a strong colouring. Solemn as a church re¬ 
minding of graves and the invisible saints stood before me 
the entire scene. Flaminia’s words resounded in my ear, 
that the poet, who vras a prophet of God, should endea¬ 
vour only to express the glorification of God, and that 
subjects which tend^ to this were of the highest cha¬ 
racter. The imraorfll soul ought to sing of the immortal; 
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the glitter of the moment changed its play of colour, and 
vanished with the instant that gave it birth. Xindling 
strength and inspiration fired my soul, but quickly died 
away again. I silently entered the gondola, which bore 
me towards Lido. 'I’he great open sea lay before me, and 
rolled onward to the shore in long billows. I thought of 
the bay of Amalfi. 

Just beside me, among sea-grass and stones, sat a young 
man, sketching, certainly a foreign painter; it seemed to 
me tliat 1 recognised him, I stepped nearer, he raised his 
head, and we knew each other. It was Poggio, a young 
Venetian nobleman. 1 had l)een several times in company 
with him in the families whom I visited. 

Signore,” exclaimed he, “ you on Lido! Is it the 
beauty of the scene, or,” added he, ** some other beauty 
w'hich has brought you so near to the angry Adriatic.^” 
We offered each other our hands. I knew something 
about him, that he had no property, but, on the other 
hand, great talent as a painter; and yet it had been 
whispered to me that he, in his solitude, was the greatest 
of misanthropes. To judge of him by his conversation, 
he w^as personified dissipation, and yet he was in reality 
propriety itself. According to his account of himself^ 
Don Juan might have been his model, and yet, in fact, he 
combated, like the holy saint Antonius, against every 
temptation. A deep heart-sorrow was the ground of ail 
this, it was whispered ; but wdiat?—whether his small 
worldly means or an unhappy love-affair? No, nobody 
knew that rightly. Me seemed to speak out every thing, 
not to conceal the smallest thought; his behaviour seemed 
simple as that of a child, and yet nobody seemed rightly 
at all to understand him. All this had interested me, and 
this meeting with him now was very agreeable to me, it 
dissipated the clouds from my soul. 

Such a blue, billowy plain,” said he, pointing to the 
sea, is not to be found in Rome! The sea is the most 
beautifid tl.'ing on the earth f It is, also, the mother of 
Venus, and,” added he, laughing, is the widow of all the 
mighty doges of Venice.” 

The Venetians must especially love the sea,” said I, 

u 
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“ regarding it as their grandmother, who carried them 
and played with them for the sake of her beautiful 
daughter Venetia.” 

She is no longer beautiful now, she bows her head," 
replied he. 

“ But yet,” said I, “ she is still happy under the sway 
of the Emperor Francis.” 

It is a prouder thing to be queen upon the sea than a 
Caryatide upon land,” returned he. The Venetians 
have nothing to complain about, and politics are what I 
do not understand ; but beauty, on the contrary, 1 do; and 
if you are a patron of it, as I do not doubt but you are, 
see, here comes my landlady’s handsome daughter, and 
inquires whether you will take part in my frugal dinner! ' 

We went into the little house close by the shore. The 
wine was good, and Poggio most charming and enter¬ 
taining. No one could have l)elieved that his heart se¬ 
cretly bled. 

We had sat here certainly a cou])le of hours, when my 
gondolier came to inquire whether I would not return, as 
there was every appearance of a storm coming on ; the 
sea was in great agitation, and between Lido and Venice 
the waves ran so high that the light gondola might easily 
be upset. 

A storm !” exclaimed Poggio, that is what 1 have 
wished for many a time. You must not let that escape 
you,” said he to me; “ it wdll abate again towards 
evening, and, even if it do not, there is convenience here 
for us to pass the night, and comfortably to let it go over 
our heads, whilst the dash of the waves sings us to sleep.” 

‘‘ I can at any time take a gondola here from the 
island,” said I to the gondolier, and dismissed him. 

The storm beat violently on the window. We went 
into the open air. The descending sun illumined the 
dark‘green agitated sea, the billows heaved themselves, 
crested with white foam, and sank down again. Far in 
the distance, where the clouds stood like cliffs torn by 
lightning, we perceived several boats—one moment they 
were in sight, and U^n gone again. The billows lifted 
tliemselves up and Wruck upon the shore, covering us 
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with their salt drops. The higher the waves flew, the 
louder l*oggio laughed, clapped his hands, and shouted 

Bravo!” to the wild element. His example infected 
me, and my infirm heart felt itself better amid this ex¬ 
citement of nature. 

It soon became night. I ordered the hostess to bring 
us in the best wine, and we drank to the health of the 
storm and the sea, and Poggio sung the same song about 
love which I had heard in the ship. 

Health to the Venetian ladies!” said I, and he rang 
his glass against mine to the beautiful Roman ones. Had 
a stranger seen us, he would have thought that we were 
two happy young friends. 

The Roman women,” said Poggio, “ pass for the 
handsomest. Tell me, now, honestly, your opfnion.” 

“ I consider them as such,” said I. 

‘MW'll!” said Poggio, ^M)ut the Queen of Beauty 
lives in \'^enice! 'li'ou should see the niece of our Po- 
desta I I know nothing more spiritually beautiful than 
she; sucli as she is would (>anova have represented the 
youngest of the Graces had he known Maria. I have 
only seen her at mass and once in the Theatre of Saint 
M OSes. There go all the young Venetians, like me; only 
they arc in love with her to the death, 1 only adore her; 
she is too spiritual for my fleshly nature. But one really 
must adore what is heavenly. Is it not so. Signore 
Abbe ” 

I thought on Flaminia, and my momentarily kindled 
merriment was at an end. 

You are become grave!” said he, the wine is 
really excellent, and the waves sing and dance to our 
bacchanalia !” 

“ Does the Podesta sec much company ? ” inquired I, 
that I might say something. 

Not often,” replieil Poggio, what company he has 
is very select! The beauty is shy as an antelope, fear¬ 
fully bashful, like no other tvoman that ever 1 knew; 
but,” added he, with a jocular smile, it may be also a 
way of making herself interesting! i^Ieaven knows how 
the whole rightly hangs together ! You see, our Podesta 
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had two sisters, both of them w'ere away from him a great 
many years; the youngest was married in Greece, and is 
the mother of this beautiful girl, the other sister is still 
unmarried, is an old maid, and she brought the beauty 
here about four years ago-” 

A sudden darkness interrupted his speech ! it was as if 
the black night had wrapped us in its mantle, and at the 
same moment the red lightning illumined all around. A 
thunder clap followed, which reminded me of the eruptions 
of Vesuvius. 

Our beads bowed themselves, and involuntarily we made 
the sign of the cross. 

“Jesus Maria!” said the hostess, entering our room, 
“it is a fear and a horror to think of! Four of our best 
fishermen are out at sea ! Madonna keep her hand over 
them! The poor Agnese sits with five children — that 
will be a misery ! ” 

We perceived, through the storm, the singing of a 
psalm. There stood upon the shore against which the 
billows broke in lofty surf a troop of women and children 
with the holy cross: a young woman sat silently among 
them, with her glance riveted on the sea; one little child 
lay on her breast, and another, somewhat older, stood by 
her side, and laid its head on her lap. 

With the last fearful flash, the storm seemed to have 
removed itself to a greater distance ; the horizon became 
brighter, and more clearly shone the white foam upon the 
boiling sea. 

“ d'here they are ! ” exclaimed the woman, and sprang 
up and poinU'd to a black speck, which became more and 
more distinct. 

“ Madonna be merciful to them ! ” said an old fisher¬ 
man, who, with his thick brown hood drawn over his 
head, stood with folded hands, and gazed on the dark ob¬ 
ject. At that same moment it vanished in a foaming 
whirlpool. 

The old man had seen aright. I heard the scream of 
the despairing little group ; it grew all the stronger as the 
sea became calmer,*the heaven clearer, and the certainty 
greater. The children dropped the holy cross ; they let it 
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fall in the sand, and clung, crying, to their mothers. The 
old fisherman, how'ever, raised it again, impressed a kiss' 
upon the Redeemer’s feet, raised it on high, and named 
the holy name of the Madonna. 

Towards midnight the heavens were clear, the sea more 
tranquil, and the full moon cast her long beams over the 
calm bay between the island and Venice. Roggio entered 
the gonduta with me, and we left the unfortunates, whom 
we could neither assist nor comfort. 

The next evening we met again at ray banker’s, one of 
the richest in \’enice. The company was very numerous; 
of the ladies I knew none, neither had I any interest about 
them. 

They began to speak in the room of the storm the 
evening before. Poggio took up the w'ord, ^nd told of 
the death of the fishermen, of the misfortune of the fa¬ 
milies, and gave it to be very clearly understood how easily 
a great deal (>f their distress might be relieved; how a 
small gift from every person present would amount to a 
sum which would be of the greatest benefit to the unfor¬ 
tunately bereaved families, but nobody seemed to under¬ 
stand him ; they deploreil, shrugged their shoulders, and 
then began talking of something else. 

Presently those who were possessed of any company- 
talent, produced it for public benefit. Poggio sang a merry 
barcarole ; but 1 seemed to see the while, in his polite 
smile, bitterness and coldness towards the dignified circle, 
which would not allow themselves to be guided by his 
noble elo(juence. 

You do not sing ? ” asked the lady of the house from 
me, Avhen he had done. 

I will have the honour to improvise before you,” said 
I, as a thought entered my mind. 

He is an improvisatore,” I heard whispered around 
me. The eyes of the ladies sparkled ; the gentlemen 
bowed. 1 took a guitar, and begged them to give me a 
subject. 

“ A enice ! ” cried a lady looking boldly into my eyes. 

Venice ! ” repeated the young gentlemen, because 
the ladies are handsome ! ” 

u 3 
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I touched a few chords ; described the pomp and glory 
of Venice in the days of her greatness, as I had read 
about it, and as my imagination had <lreamed of its being, 
and all eyes flashed, they fancied that it was so now. J 
sang about the beauty in the balcony in tlie moonlight 
nigiit, thought upon Santa and Lara, and every ia<ly 
imagined 1 meant it for her, anti clapped Iter hands in 
applause. Sgricci * himself could not have had more 
success. 

“ She is here ! ” whispered Poggio to me, the niece 
of the Podesta.” 

But we were ])revented from saying more to each other. 
I was requested yet again to improvise ; a deputation of 
ladies and an old Excellenza presented the wishes of the 
company. .1 was willing, because it was my own wish ; 
I had anticipated it, and only desired that in some one of 
the given themes 1 might find occasion to describe the 
storm which I had seen, the misery of the unfortunates, 
and by the might of song to conquer where eloquence 
could not move. 

They gave me the Apotheosis of Titian. If lie had only 
been a seaman, I would have brought him forwards as 
spokesman on the occasion, hut in his praise 1 could not 
bring in the idea which I wished to develope. d'ho sub¬ 
ject was, nevertheless, a rich one ; rny management of it 
exceeded expectation : I stood like the idol of the company, 
it was my own Apotheosis ! 

No liapjiiness can be greater than yours! ” said the 
lady of the liouse ; it must be an iufinitt'ly delightful 
feeling, that of possessing a talent like yours, that can 
transport and charm all those around you.” 

‘Mt is a delightful feeling ! ” said I. 

Describe it in a beautiful poem ! ” said she, beseech¬ 
ingly ; it is so easy to you that one forgets how unrea¬ 
sonable one is in making so many demands upon you.” 

“ 1 know one sentiment,” returned T, and my design 
gave me boldness, — “I know one emotion which is not 
exceeded by any other, which makes every heart a poet, 
w'hich awakes the same consciousness of happiness, and I 

• One of the celebrated improvisatori of our time. — Author's Note. 
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consider myself to be so great a magician as to have the 
j>o\vor of exciting it in every heart. But this art has 
tliis peculiarity, that it cannot be given, it must be pur¬ 
chased," 

“ Wo must become acquainted with it,’’ they all 
exclaimed. 

Herf'. upon this table," said I, “I collect the sums, 
— he who gives the most will be most deeply initiated 
therein.” 

I will give my gold chain,” said one lady, imme¬ 
diately, laughing, and laid it in sjumt upon the table. 

“ I, all my card-money,” cried another, and smiled at 
iny fancy. 

‘‘ But it is a serious earnestness ! ” said I, “ the pledges 
must not be reclaimed." , 

“ Wc will venture it,"^said the many, who had already 
laid down money, chains, and rings, still inwardly having 
doubts of my power. 

“ But if no emotion wliatever takes hold of me,” said 
an otHcer, “ may I not then take back my two ducats ” 

Then, the wagers are forfeited ? ” cried Poggio. I 
bowed assentlngly. 

All laughed, all waited for the result full of expecta¬ 
tion ; and 1 began to improvise. A holy flame penetrated 
me, 1 sang about the proud sea, — the bridegroom of 
Wnice; about the sons of the sea, — the bold mariners 
and fishermen in their little boats, 1 described a storm ; 
the wife’s and the bride’s longing and anxiety; described 
that vvhidi I myself had seen; the children who had let 
fall the holy crucifix, and clung to their mothers, and the 
old fishcrinan who kissed the feet of the Redeemer. It 
was as if a Ciod had spoken through me — as if I were 
the work-tool of Ilis strong word. 

A deep silence prevailed through the room, and many 
an eye wept. 

I then conducted them into the huts of poverty, and 
took help and life through our little gift; and I sang how 
much more blessed it was to give than to receive, — sang 
of the delight which filled my breast, which filled every 
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heart, that had contributed its mite. It was a feeling 
which nothing could outweigh; it was the divine voice in 
all hearts, which made them holier, and loftier, and ele¬ 
vated them to the poet 1 And, whilst I spoke, my voice 
increased in strength and fulness. 

I had won every thing. A tumultuous hravo saluted 
me; and, at the conclusion of my song, 1 handed the rich 
gifts to Poggio, that thereby he might take help to the 
unfortunates. 

A young lady sank at my feet — a more beautiful tri¬ 
umph had my talent never obtained for me — seized my 
hand, and, with tears in her beautiful dark eyes, looked 
gratefully into my soul. This glance singularly agitated 
me; it was an expression of beauty which I seemed to 
have once behedd in a dream. 

“ The Mother of God reward you ! ” stammered she, 
whilst the blood crimsoned her clieek. She concealed her 
countenance, and withdrew from me, as if in horror at 
what she had done ; and who could have been so cruel as 
to have made a jest of the pure emotions of innocence ? 
Every one pressed around me; they were inexhaustible in 
my praise. All talked about the unfortunates of Lido; 
and I stood there as their benefactor. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive!” This 
evening had taught me the truth of this. Poggio pressed 
me in his arms. 

“ Excellent man,” said he, “ I esteem and honour you ! 
Beauty brings to you her homage; she, who with a look 
can make thousands happy, bows herself before you in the 
dust! ” 

Who was she } ” inquired I, with a constrained 
voice. 

The most beautiful in Venice ! ” replied he. The 
niece of the Podesta ! ” 

That remarkable' glance, that shape of beauty, stood 
livingly impressed in my soul; inexplicable remembrances 
awoke, and I also exclaimed, She was beautiful ! ” 

You do not recognise me, then, signore? ” said an old 
lady, who came up to me. “It is a many years since I 
had the honour of making your acquaintance ! ” She 
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smiled, offered me her hand, and tnanked me for ray 
improvisation. 

1 bowed politely; her features seemed familiar to me, 
but when and where 1 had seen her was not clear to me. 
I was obliged to say so. 

“ Y es, that is natural! ” said she; we have only seen 
each other one single time ! That was in Naples. My 
brother was physician. Y'^ou visited him with a gentleman 
of the Borghese family.” 

‘‘I remember it,” 1 exclaimed. ‘'Y^es, nowl recog¬ 
nise you ! Least of all did 1 expect that we should meet 
again here in Y'enice ! ” 

My brother,” said she, “for whom I kei)t house, died 
about four years ago. Now 1 live wdth my elder brother. 
Our servant shall take you our card. My niece is a child 
— a strange child ; she will go away — away instantly. 1 
must attend her ! ” 

The old lady again gave me her hand, and left the 
room. 

Lucky fellow ! ” said Poggio, “ that was the Podesta’s 
sister! You know her — have had an invitation from 
her! Half of Y'enice will envy you. Button your coat 
well about your heart when you go there, that you be not 
wounded like the rest of us, who aj)proach in the slightest 
degree towards the enemy's battery.” 

The beauty was gone. At tlie moment of emotion, 
trans{)orted by her feelings, she had fallen at my feet; 
but ill the same moment had awoke her great bashfulness; 
and maiilenly shame, and anxiety, and horror, at her own 
deed, hail driven her away from the great circle, where she 
had drawui attention to herself; and yet nothing w’as said 
but in her praise and admiraiion. 'fhey united her praises 
with mine I The queen of beauty had enchanted every 
one. Her heart, they said, w-as as noble as her form. 

The consciousness of having done a good work threw' a 
ray of light into my soul; I felt a noble pride ; felt my 
own happiness in being possessed of the gift of song. 
All the praise and love which surrounded me melted away 
all bitterness from my soul; it seemed to me as if my 
spiritual strength had arisen purer and mightier from its 
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swoon, I thouglu of Flaminia, and tliouglit of lier with¬ 
out pain ; she would, indeed, liave pressed my liand as a 
sister. Her words, that the poet ought only to sing of 
that Avliich was holy and for the glorifying of God, cast a 
clear light into rny soul. I felt again strength and courage, 
a mild tranquillity diffused itself over my whole being; 
and, for the first time, after many, many months, I again 
felt happiness. It was a delightful evening. 

Poggio rung his glass against mine. V\'e concluded a 
friendshi]) between us, and sealed it with a brotherly 
thou. 

It was late when I returned home, but I felt no want 
of sleep ; the moon shone so brightly upon the water in 
the caiud, the atmosphere was so high and blue. fV'ith 
the ])ious faith of a child, T folded my hands and prayed, 
— “Father, forgive me my sins ! Give me strength to 
become a gooil and noble man. and thus may I still dare 
to remember Flaminia, to think upon my sister. Strengthen, 
also, her soul ; let her never imagine of niy suffering ! 
He good to us, and merciful. Eternal (iod ! ” 

And now my heart was wondrously light; the empty 
canals of Venice and the old palaces seemed to me beau¬ 
tiful, — a sleeping fairy world. 

'J'he next rnortiing I was as cheerful as ever ; a noble 
pride had awoke in my breast. I was happy because of 
my spiritual gifts, at.<l thankful to (iod. I took a gondola, 
to go and make my visit at the house of the Podcsta, 
whose sister 1 knew ; to sjieak candidly, I had also a 
desire to see the young lady who had paid such living 
homage to me, and who passed for the queen of beauty. 

“ Palazzo d’Othello ! ” said the gondolier, and led me 
through the great canal to an old building, relating to me 
the while how the Moor of Venice, who killed his beautiful 
wife Desdemoiia, had lived there ; and that all the English 
went to visit this house, as if it were St. Mark’s Church, 
or the arsenal. 

They all received me as if I had been a beloved rela¬ 
tion. Rosa, the Podcsta’s old sister, talked of her dear 
deceased brother ; of lively, merry Naples, which she had 
not now seen for these four years. 
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“ Yes,” said she, Maria longs for it, also; and we will 
set off when they least think of it. I must see Vesuvius 
and the beautiful Capri yet once more before I die ! ” 

Maria entered and offered me her hand, with a sisterly 
and yet singularly bashful manner. Sjie %vas beautiful; 
indeed, 1 thought more beautiful that when last evening 
she had bent herself before me. Poggio w'as right, so must 
the youngest of the Graces appear ; no female form could 
liavc been more exquisitely formed — Lara, perhaps ? 
Yes, Lara, the blind girl in her poor garments, with the 
little bou(juet of violets in her hair, was as beautiful as 
Maria in her splendid dross. Her closed eyes had ap¬ 
pealed to my heart more touchingly than the singularly 
(lark glance of tire in Maria’s eyes ; every feature, how’- 
ever, had a })erisive expression like Lara’s ; but then, in 
tile o(ien dark eye, was peace and joy, w’fiich Lara bad 
never knowm. I’liere was, nevertheless, so much resem¬ 
blance as to bring the blind beggar girl to roy mind, whom 
kIu* never had seen, nay, even tliat strange reverential feel¬ 
ing, as if to some superior being, again into my heart. 

My pow'ers of mind exhibited greater flexibility, my 
eloquence became richer. 1 felt that I pleased every one 
of them ; and Maria seemed to bestow' upon my talents as 
much admiration as her beauty w'on from me. 

1 looked upon her as a lover looks upon a beautiful 
female figure, the ])erfoct image of his beloved. In Maria, 
I found all Lara’s beauty almost as in a mirror, and Fla- 
ininia’s entire sisterly spirit; one could not but have con- 
fid(*nce in her. It was to me as if w'e had known one 
another for a long time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SINGEK. 


A GREAT event in my life lies so near to me here that it 
almost dislodges all others from my miiid, as the lofty 
pine-tree of the wood draws away the eye from the low 
undergrowth; 1 therefore only passingly describe that 
which lies in the middle ground. 

1 was ofteil at the house of the Podesta — I was, they 
said, its enlivening genius. Rosa talked to me about lier 
beloved Naples, and I read aloud to her and her neice the 
Diviita Coiuedia,"' Alfieri and Nicolini, and I wvas cap¬ 
tivated with Maria’s mind and feeling as much as with 
the works of the poets themselves. Out of this house 
Poggio was my dearest associate; they knew it, and he, 
too, was invitetl by the Podesta. He thanked me for this, 
and declared that it was my merits and not his, and our 
friendship, which had introduced him there, for which lie 
w’as the envy of the wliole youth of Venice. 

Every where was my talent as improvisatore admired, 
nay, it was so highly esteemed that no circle would allow 
me to escape Ix'fore I had gratified their wish by giving 
them a proof of my power. The first artists extended to 
me their hands as brothers, and encouraged me to come 
forward in public. And in part I did so before the mem¬ 
bers of the Academia del Arte one evening, by improvising 
on Dandola’s procession to Constantinople, and upon the 
bronze horses on the church of St. Mark, for which 1 was 
honoured with a diploma, and received into their Society. 

But a much greater pleasure awaited me in the house of 
the Podesta. One day Maria presented to me a little 
casket containing a beautiful necklace of lovely, bright- 
coloured mussel shells, exceedingly small, delicate, and 
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lovely, strung upon a silken thread; it was a present from 
the unfortunates of Lido, whose benefactor I was called. 

It is very beautiful,” said Maria. 

'‘That you must preserve for your bride,” said Rosa; 
" it is a lovely gift for her, and with that intention has it 
been given.” 

“ My bride,” repeated I, gravely, “ I have not one— 
really have not one.” 

‘"Rut she will come,” said Rosa,—“you will have a 
bride, and certainly the most beautiful of all.” 

“Never!” repeated I, and looked on the ground, in 
the deep sense of how much 1 bad lost. 

Maria, also, became silent with my dejection. She had 
pleased herself so much in the idea of astonishing me by 
the gift, and had received it from Poggio, ti) whom it had 
oeen given, for that purpose ; and I now stood embarrassed, 
concealing my etnbarrassment so ill, and holding the neck¬ 
lace in my band. I would so gladly have given it to 
Maria, hut Rosa’s w’ords staggered my determination. 
Maria certainly divined my thoughts, for, as I fixed my 
eye upon her, a deep crimson flushed her countenance. 

“ You come very seldom to us,” said my rich banker’s 
wife one day as I paid her a visit—“very seldom come 
here, but to the Podesta’s!—yes, that is more amusing! 
Maria is, indeed, the first beauty in Venice, and you are 
the first improvisatore. It will thus be a very good match ; 
the girl will have a magnificent estate in Calabria,—it is 
her own heritage, or has been bought for that purpose. 
Be bold, and it will succeed. You will be the envy of all 
V enice. 

“ IIow can you think,” returned I, “ that such a con¬ 
ceited thought should enter my mind ? I am as far from 
being a lover of Maria’s as any body else can be. Her 
beauty charms me, as all beauty does, but that is not love ; 
and that she has fortune does not operate with me.” 

“ tMi, well, w'ell! w'e shall see for all that!” said the 
lady ; “ love gets on best in life when it stands well in the 
kitchen—wdien there is enough to fill the pot. It is out 
of this that people must live !” 
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And with this she laughed and gave me her hand. 

It provoked me that people should think and should talk 
in this way. I determined to go less frequently to the 
house of the Podesta, spite of their all being so dear to me. 
I had thought of spending this evening with them, hut I 
now altered my determination. My blood was in agitation. 
Nay, thought I, wherefore vex myself.'* I will be cheerful. 
Life is beautiful if people will only let it be so; free 1 
am, and nobody shall influence me! — Have I not strength 
and will of my own ? 

In the dusk of the evening I took a ramble alone through 
the narrow streets, where the houses met one another, 
tvhere, therefore, the little rooms were brightly lighted up, 
and the people thronged together. The lights shone in 
long rays upon the Great Canal, the gondolas flew rapidly 
along under the single lofty arch which sustained the 
bridge. I heard the voice of singing; it was that ballad 
about kissing and love, and, like the serpent around the 
tree of knowledge, 1 knew the beautiful face of Sin. 

I went onward through the narrow streets and came to 
a house more lighted up than any of the others, into winch 
a crowd of people w'ere going. It was ojie of the minor 
theatres of Venice, Saint Lucas’, 1 believe, it was called. 
A little company gave the same opera there twice in the 
day, as in the Theatro Feuize in Naples. 'I’he first re¬ 
presentation of the piece begins about four o’clock in the 
afternoon and ends at six, and the second begins at eight. 
The price was very low, but nobody must expect to see 
any thing extraordinary ; yet the desire which the lower 
classes here have to hear music, and the curiosity of 
strangers, cause there often to be very good houses, and 
that even twice in the evening. 

I now read in the ])lay-bill, Donna Caritea, llvgina de 
Spagna, the music by Mercadante.” 

“ I can come out again if I get weary of it,” said 1 to 
myself ; ‘‘ and, at all events, I can go in and look at the 
pretty women. My blood is warm, my heart heats like 
Bernardo s and Federigo's; people shall no longer jeer the 
boy from the Campagna with having goat's milk in his 
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blood. If I had always been devoted to pleasure—as I 
now am — I should certainly have been much happier! 
Yes, life is short, age brings cold and ice !” 

1 went in, received a dirty little ticket, and was con¬ 
ducted to a box near the stage. There were two rows 
of boxes, one above the other; the places for the spectators 
were riglit spacious, but the stage itself seemed to me like 
a tray ; several people could not have turned themselves 
round upon it, and yet there was going to be exhibited an 
equestrian opera, with a tournament anti a procession. 
The boxes were internally dirty and defaced, the ceiling 
seemed to press the whole together. A man in his shirt¬ 
sleeves came forward to light the lamps; the people talked 
aloud in the pit; the musicians came into the orchestra — 
they could only raise a quartett. ^ 

Every thing showed what the whole might be expected 
to be, yet still 1 resolved to wait out the first act. 1 
noticed the ladies around me, — none of them pleased me. 
A young man now entered the box next to mine ; 1 had 
met him in company, lie smiled and offered me his hand, 
saying,— 

\l'"ho would have thought of meeting you here? — 
But,” whispered he, “ one can often make very pleasant 
acquaintances here : in the pale moonlight people easily 
get acquainted.” 

lie kept talking on, and was hissed, because the overture 
had begun ; it sounded very dej)lorable, and the curtain 
rolleil u]). The whole corjvs consisted of two ladies and 
three gentlemen, who looked as if they had been fetched in 
from field labour, and bedizened in knightly apparel. 

Yes,” said my neighbour, “ the solo parts are often 
not badly cast. Here is a comic actor who might figure 
in any first-rate theatre. Ah, ye good saints ! ” exclaimed 
he to himself, as the queen of the piece entered with two 
ladies ; “ are we to have lier to-night ? Yes, then, I 
would not give a half-zwanziger for the whole thing; 
Jeanette was much better! ” 

It was a slight, ordinary figure, with a thin, sharp 
countenance, and deeply-sunken dark eyes, who now came 
forward. Her miserable dress bung loosely about ber ; it 
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was ^poverty which came forward as the queen; and yet 
it w'as with a grace which amazed me, and wdiich accorded 
so little with the rest, — a grace which would excellently 
have become a young and beautiful girl. She advanced 
towards the lamps, — my heart beat violently, I scarcely 
dared to inquire her name; I believed tliat my eyes de¬ 
ceived me. 

‘‘ What is she called ? ” at length 1 asked. 

Annunciata,” replied my neighbour; sing she cannot, 
and that one may see by that little skeleton!” 

Every word fell upon my heart like corrosive poison ; 
I sat as if nailed fast; my eyes were fixed immovably 
upon her. 

She sang ; no, it was not Annunciata’s voice, it sounded 
feeble, inharmonious, and uncertain. 

There are certainly traces of a good school,” said my 
neighbour ; but there is not jiower for it.” 

She does not resemble,” said I tremulously, *^a name¬ 
sake of hers, Annunciata, a young Spaniard, who once 
made a great figure at Naples and Rome 

“ Ah, yes,” answ^ered he; it is she herself! Seven or 
eight years ago she sat on the high horse. Then she was 
young, and had a voice like a Malibran ; but now all the 
gilding is gone; that is, in reality, the lot of all such 
talents ! For a few years they shine in their meridian 
glory, and, dazzled by admiration, they never think that 
they may decline, and thus rationally retire whilst glory is 
beaming around them. The public first find out the 
change, and that is the melancholy part of it; and then, 
commonly, these good ladies live too expensively, and all 
their gains are squandered, and then it goes down-hill at a 
gallop ! You have then seen her in Rome, have you ? ” 
asked he. 

Yes,” replied I, “several times.” 

“ It must be a horrible change! most to be deplored, 
however, for her,” said he; “ she is said to have lost her 
voice in a long, severe sickness, which must be some four 
or five years since ; but with that the public has nothing 
to do. Will you not clap for old acquaintance sake? I 
will help; it will please the old lady !” 
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He clapped loudly; some in the parterre followed his 
example, but then succeeded a loud hissing, amid which 
the queen proudly went off the scene. It was An- 
nunciafa !" 

Fiiimus Trocs!’' whispered my neighbour. Now 
came forward the heroine of the piece; she was a very 
pretty y< ung girl, of a luxuriant form, and with a burning 
glance : she was received with acclamations and the clap¬ 
ping of hands. All the old recollection.s rushed into my 
soul; the transports of the lloinan peeple and their jubila¬ 
tions over Annunciata ; her triumphal procession, and my 
strong love! Bernanlo, then, ha<l also forsaken her : or, 
had she not loved him ? I saw ready how she bent her 
head down to him, and pressed her lips upon his brow, 
lie had forsaken Iut — forsaken her, then she became ill, 
and her })eauty had vanished: it tvas that alone which he 
had loved ! 

She again came forward in another scene ; how suffering 
she looked, and how old ! It was a jiainted corpse which 
terrified me. I was embittered against Bernardo, wdio 
could forsake her for the loss of her beauty, and yet it was 
that wliich had wounded me so deeply; the beauty of An- 
nunciata's soul must have been the same as before. 

‘‘Are you not well?" inquired the stranger from me, 
for I looked deadly pale. 

“ It is here so oppressively warm,” said I, rising, left 
the box, and went out into the fresh air. I hastened 
through the narrow streets ; a thousand emotions agitated 
my breast ; I knew not where to go. I stood again out¬ 
side the theatre, where a fellow was just taking down the 
placard to put up the one for the next day. 

“ AVhere does Annunciata live?” whispered 1 in his 
ear. lie turned himself round, looked at me, and repeated, 
“Annunciata? Signore means, no doubt, Aurelia? she 
who acted the part of the man within ? 1 will sho^ you 

her house; but she is not yet at liberty.” 

“No, no,” replied I, “Annunciata; she who sang the 
part of the queen.” 

The fellow measured me with his eye. 

X 
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The little thin woman ? ” asked he, “ yes, she, I fancy, 
is not accustomed to visitors, but there may be good reasons. 
I will show the gentleman the house ; you will give me 
something^for my trouble ? — but you cannot see her yet 
for an hour; the opera will detain her as long as that.” 

Wait, then, here for me,” said I, entered a gondola, 
and bade the man row me about wherever he would. My 
soul was inwardly troubled; I must yet once more see 
Annunciata, — talk to her. She w'as unhappy ! But 
what could I do for her ? Anguish and sorrow drove 
me on. 

An hour was scarcely gone when the gondola again lay 
with me before the theatre, where I found the fellow 
waiting for me. 

He led n.e through narrow, dirty lanes, to an old de¬ 
solate house, in the uppermost garret of which a light was 
burning : be pointed up. 

Does she live there.'*” I exclaimed. 

‘‘ I w’ill lead Excellenza in,” said he, and pulled at the 
bell-cord. 

Who is there ? ” inquired a female voice. 

Marco Lugano !” replied he, and the door opened. 

It was dark night within ; the little lamp before the 
image of the Madonna w'as gone out, the glimmering wick 
alone shone like a point of blood ; I kept close to him. 
A door far above was opened, and we saw a ray of light 
shine down towards us. 

Now she comes herself,” said the man. 

I slipped a few pieces of money into his hand ; he 
thanked me a thousand times, and hastened down, whilst 
I ascended the last steps. 

Are there any new changes for to-morrow, Marco 
Lugano ? ” 1 heard the voice inquire. It was Annunciata : 
she stood at the door; a little silken net w'as bound round 
her hair, and a large dark w'ra])ping dress was thrown 
loosely about her. 

Do not fall, Marco,” said she, and went before into 
the room, whilst I followed after her. 

' Who are you ? What do you want here ? ” exclaimed 
she, terrified, as she saw me enter. 
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Annunciata!” exclaimed I with painful emotion. She 
stared at me. 

Jesus Maria!” cried she, and pressed her hands be¬ 
fore her face. 

A friend I” stammered I; “an old acquaintance, to 
whom you once occasioned much joy, much happiness, 
seeks you out, and ventures to offer you his hand ! ” 

She took her hands from her face, pale as death, and 
stood like a corpse ; and the dark, intellectual eyes flashed 
wildly. Older Annunciata had become, and bore the 
marks of suffering; but there were still remains of that 
wonderful beauty, still that same soul-beaming but melan¬ 
choly look. 

“ Antonio I” said she, — and I saw a tear in her eye, — 
“ is it thus we meet ? Leave me ! our paflis lie so Avide 
apart, — yours upwards to happiness, mine down — to 
happiness also !" sighed she deeply. 

“ Drive me not from you !” exclaimed I; as a friend — 
a brother 1 am come ; my heart impelled me to it! You 
are unhappy, you to whom thousands acclaimed gladness, 
who made thousands happy ! ” 

“ The wheel of fortune turns round,” said she. “ For¬ 
tune follows youth and beauty, and the Avorld harnesses 
itself to their triumphal car : intellect and heart are the 
worst dower of nature ; they are forgotten for youth and 
beauty, and the world is always right!” 

“ You have been ill, Annunciata ! ” said I; and my lips 
trembled. 

“ 111— very ill, for almost a year; but it was not the 
death of me," said she, with a bitter smile; “ youth died, 
however ; my voice died ; and the public became dumb at 
the sight of these two corpses in one body I The phy¬ 
sician said that they were only apparently dead, and the 
body believed so. But the bo<ly required clothing and 
food, and for two long years |^ve till its wealth to purchase 
these ; then it must paint itself, and come forward as if the 
dead were still living; but it came forward as a ghost, and, 
that people might not be frightened at it, it show'ed itself 
again in a little theatre where few lamps were burning, 
and it was half dark. But, even there they observed that 
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youth and voice were dead, w-erc buried corpses, , Annun- 
ciata is dead : there hangs her living image! ” and she 
pointed to the wall. 

In that miserable chamber hung a picture, a half-length 
picture, in a rich gilded frame, which made a strange con¬ 
trast to the other poverty around. It was the picture of 
Annunciata, painted as Dido. It was lier image as it stood 
in my soul; the intellectually beautiful countenance, with 
pride on the brow. I looked round upon the actual An¬ 
nunciata; she held her hands before her face and wept. 

Leave me, — forget my existence, as the vvorld has 
forgotten it ! ” besoueht she, and motioned with her hands. 

1 cannot,” said I, — '^cannot thus leave you ! Ma¬ 
donna is good and merciful ; Madonna will help us all !” 

“ Antonioy” said she, solemnly, “ can you make a Jest 
of me in my misfortune ? No, that you cannot, like all 
the rest of the world. But I do not comprehend you. 
M^hen all the world acclaimed my praise, and lavished 
flattery and adoration uj)on me, you forsook me, forsook 
me so entirely ! And now, when my glory, which liad 
captivated the wmrld, is gone, when every body rejzards 
me as a foreign, indifferent object, you come to me, seek 
me out! ” 

You yourself drove me from you!” exedaimed I; 

drove me out into the world I My fate, my circum¬ 
stances,” added I, in a milder tone, “ drove me out into 
the world I ” 

She became silent; but her eye was riveted with a 
strangely searching expression upon me. She seemed as 
if she wished to speak ; the lips moved, but she spoke not. 
A deep sigh ascended from her breast; she cast her eyes 
upwards, and again sunk them to the floor. Her hand 
was passed over her forehead ; it was as if a thought went 
through her soul, known only to God and herself. 

1 have seen you agairalt ” exclaimed .she at length ; 
^‘'seen you yet once more in this world I I feel that you 
are a good, a nob’c man. May you be happier than I have 
been ! The swan has sung its last I Beauty has gone out 
of flower ! I am quite alone in this world ! Of the happy 
Annunciata there remains only the picture on the wall I 
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I have now one prayer,” said she, *•' one prayer, which 
you will not refuse me! Anminciata, who once delighted 
you, b ’seeches you to grant it ! ” 

“ All, all, I [)rojnise ! ” exclaimed I, and pressed her 
hand to my lips. 

R(gard it as a dream,” said she, that you have seen 
me this ev< iiing ! If we meet again in the world, we do 
not know each other ! Now we part ! ” She offered me, 
with these words, her hand, and added, “In a better 
world we shall meet again ! Here our paths separate ! 
Farewell, Antonio, farewell ! ” 

I sank down, overcome by sorrow, before her. 1 knew 
nothing more ; she directed me like a child, and 1 wept 
like one. 

“ I come ! 1 come again ! ” said I, and lefj her. 

“ Farewell! ” I heard her say ; but I saw her no 
more. 

All was dark below and in the street. 

(irod, how miserable may Thy creatures be ! ” ex¬ 
claimed 1 in my anguish, and wept. No sleep visited my 
eyes : it was a night of sorrow. 

Amid a thousand plans which I devised, and then again 
rejected, I went to her house on the day but one follow¬ 
ing. 1 felt my poverty ; 1 was only a poor lad, that had 
been taken from the (Jampagna. My superior freedom of 
mind had, in fact, laid me in the fetters of dependence ; 
but my talents seemed really to open to me a brilliant 
path. Could it be a more brilliant one than Annunciata’s; 
and how was this ended ? The rushing river which had 
gleamed forth in cascades and amid rainbows had ended 
in the Pontine Marsh of misery. 

Yet once more I felt impelled to see Annunciata, and to 
talk with her. It wms the second day after our meeting 
that I again mounted up tlie narrow, tiark stairs. The 
door w'as closed; I knocked||pn it, and an old woman 
opened a side-door, and asked if I wished to see the room, 
which was vacant. “ But it is quite too little for you,” 
said she. 

“ But the singer ? ” inquired I. 

“She has flitted,” atfewered the old woman; “flitted 
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all away yesterday nnorning. Has set off on a journey, I 
fancy ; it was done in a mighty hurry.” 

Do not you know where she is gone ? ” I asked. 

No,” returned she; she did not say a word about 
that. But they are gone to Padua, or Trieste, or Ferrara, 
or some such place, as, indeed, there are so many.” And, 
with this, she opened the door, that I might see the empty 
room. 

1 went to the theatre. The company had yesterday 
given their last representation : it was now closed. 

She was gone, the unfortunate Annunciata. A hitter 
feeling took possession of my mind. Bernardo, thought I, 
is, after all, the cause of her misfortune, of the whole 
direction which my life has taken. Had it not been for 
him she would have loved me; and her love would have 
given to my mind a great strength and develo])mcnt. 
Had I at once followed her, and come forward as impro- 
visatore, my triumph, perhaps, would have united itself 
to hers : we should have created ourselves a position ; all 
might have been so different then! Care would not then 
have furrowed her brow! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


rOOGIO AN NU NCIATA M A UIA. 


PoGGio visited me, and inquired the reason of my depres¬ 
sion of mind: but I could not tell him the cause j I could 
tell it to no one. 

“ Thou lookest really,” sai<l he, as if the bad sirocco 
blew upon thee! Is it from the heart that this hot air 
comesThe little bird wllliin there might be burned; 
and, as it is no phoenix, it rhay not be benefited thereby. 
It rnust now and then have a flight out, pick the red 
berries in the field, and the fine roses in the balcony, to 
get itself right. My little bird does so, and finds if seif all 
the better for it; has excellent tfpirits, sings merrily into 
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ray blood and ray whole being. And it is that which 
gives me the good-humour that I have! Thou must do 
the same also, and shalt do so ! A poet must have a sound, 
healthy bird in his breast — a bird which knows both 
roses and berries, the sour and the sweet, the cloudy 
heavens and the clear ether!" 

“ That is a beautiful idea about a poet,” said I. 
f’hrist l)ecame a man like the rest of us,” said he, 
“ and descended even down into hell to the damned ! The 
divine must unite itself to the earthly, and there will he 

produced therefrom a mighty result of- But it is 

really a magnificent lecture which I am beginning. I 
ought, sure enough, to give one, 1 have promised to do so; 
but 1 fancy it was on another subject. What is the 
meaning of it, when a gentleman all at once forsakes his 
friends ; for three whole days has never been to the Po- 
desta’s house ? That is abominable — very abominable of 
him ! The family is also very angry. This very day thou 
must go there, and, kneeling like another Frederick Bar- 
harossa, hold the stirrup. Not to have been for three days 
at the Podesta’s liouse! I heard that from Signora Rosa. 
What hast thou been doing with thyself? 

I have not felt well ; have not been out.” 

No, dear friend,” interrupted he, “ one knows better 
than that! The evening before last thou wentest to the 
Opera La Regina di Spagna, in witich the little Aurelia 
appears as a knight—that is, a little Orlando Furioso! 
But the conquest need not bring grey hairs to anybody: it 
cannot be so difficult. However, be that as it may, ihou 
goest with me to dine at the Podesta’s. There are we 
invited, and I have given my hand to take thee with me.” 

« Poggio,” said I, gravely, “ I will tell thee the reasons 
why I have not been there; why 1 shall not go there so 
frequently.” 

1 then told him what tliehanker’s w'ife had whispered to 
me; how Venice talked mibut its being my design to 
obtain the beautiful iMaria, who had a fortune and an es¬ 
tate in Calabria. 

• '‘Nay,” cried Poggio, “ T would he very glad, indeed, 

if they would say that .of me ; and so thou wilt not go for 
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that reason ? Yes, truly, people do say so, and I believe 
it myself, because it is so natural. But nbether we are 
right or wrong, tliat is no reason wdiy thou shouldst be 
uncivil to the family. Maria is handsome, very handsome, 
has understanding and feeling, and thou lovest her too, 
tliat 1 have seen all along plainly enough.” 

** No, no,” exclaimed I, “ my thouglits are a very long 
way from love ! Maria resembles a blind child whom 1 
once saw, a child which wonderfully attracted me, as a 
child only could. I'hat resemblance has often agitated me 
in Maria, and has rivetted my eye upon her. 

Maria also was once blind !” said Peggio, in a some¬ 
what serious tone ; she w^as hlind when she came from 
Greece ; her uncle, the physician in Naples, performed an 
operation on her eyes which restored her sight.” 

‘‘ My blind child was not Maria,’* said I. 

Thy blind child!” repeated I’oggio, merrily; “it 
must be a very wonderful ])erson, however, that blind child 
of thine, whicli could set thee a-staring at Maria, and find¬ 
ing out a likeness ! Yes, that is only speaking figuratively ; 
it is the little hlind Love with whom, once upon a lime, 
thou madest acquaintance, and he has made thee look at 
Maria. Now confess it thyself! Before we oursehes are 
aware of it, the nuptials will be announced, and you drive 
off from Venice.” 

“No, Poggio,” I exclaimed, ^‘^you affront me by. talk¬ 
ing in this way; I siiall never marry. My love’s dream 
is over. J never think of such a thing — never can. By 
the eternal heavens and all the saints, I neither will nor 

I j 9 

can ! 

Silence ! silence ! ” cried Poggio, interrupting me, 
“let’s have no oath about it. I will believe thee, and will 
contradict everybody that says thou art in love with 
Maria, and tliat you are going to be married. But don’t 
go, and swear that you never will marry ; perhaps the 
bridal is nearer than you imagine; even within this very 
year it is quite possible.” 

“ Thine, perhaps,” replied I, “but mine never !” 

“Nay, so thou thinkest, then, that I can get married?” 
exclaimed Poggio; “no, dear friend, I have no means of 
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keepin" a wife ; the pleasure would be much too expensive 
for me.’’ 

“ Thy marriage will take jdace before mine,” replied I ; 

])erhu})s even the handsome Maria may be thine, and 
whilst ^’enice is saying it is to me that she will give her 
hand, it is to thee.” 

“ That w ould be badly dune,” reidied he, and laughed; 
“ no, I Itave given her a far better husband than myself. 
Shall wc lay a w'ager,” continued he, “ that thou wilt be 
marrii (1 either to Maria or some other lady ; that thou 
wilt be a husband, and I an old bavhelor ? Two bottles 
of champagne we will bet, which we will drink on thy 
wedding-day.” 

1 dare do that,” said I, and smiled. 

I was obliged to go with him to the Pydesta's. Sig¬ 
nora Ko.sa sc.)lded rne, and so did the Podesta. Maria 
was silent ; my eye rested upon her: ^"enice said, actually, 
that she was my britle ! llosa and I touched glasses. 

‘‘ No lady may drink the health of th.e improvisatore,” 
.said I’oggio; he has sworn eternal hatred against the 
fair sex ; he never will be married !” 

‘‘ Eternal hatred returned I : *^and what if I do not 
inarrv, cannot 1 honour and value still that which is beau- 
tiful in wotnan, that which more than any thing else ele¬ 
vates and softens every relation of life?” 

Not be married !” cried the Podesta ; that were the 
most miserable thought which your genius ever gave birth 
to ! nor either is it handsome behaviour in a friend,” said 
lie, jestingly, turning to Poggio, “ to reveal it.” 

“ Only to make him ashamed of it!” returned Poggio; 
might otherwise so easily get enamoured of this bis 
only bad thought, and, because it is so remarkably bril¬ 
liant, might mistake it for an original one, and regularly 
attach himself to it!” 

They jested with me, made fun of me: I could not be 
other than cheerful. Exquisite dishes and glorious wine 
were set before me. 1 thought upon Annunciata’s poverty, 
and that, perhaps, she was now famishing. 

You {iromised to send us Silvio Pellieo’s works,” said 
Rosa, when we separated. Do not forget it, and come, like 
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a good creature, every day to us : you have accustomed us to 
it, and nobody in Venice tan be more grateful than we are." 

I went—I went right often; for I felt how much they 
loved me. 

About a month had now passed since my last conversa¬ 
tion with Poggio, and I had not been able to speak about 
Annunciata: I was, therefore, obliged to trust to chance, 
which often knits up the broken thread. 

One evening as I was at the Podesta’s, Maria seemed to 
me singularly thoughtful: a vivid suffering seemed im¬ 
pressed upon her whole being. I had been reading to her 
and her aunt, and even during this her mind seemed ab¬ 
stracted. Rosa left the room ; never had I until now been 
alone with Maria: a strange, inexplicable presentiment, as 
if of approac-hing evil, filled my breast. I endeavoured to 
begin a conversation about Silvio Pellico, about the influ¬ 
ence of political life upon the })oetical minil. 

Signore Abbe," said she, without appearing to have 
heard a word of my remarks, for her whole thoughts seemed 
to have been directed to one only subject. “ Antonio," 
continued she, with a tremulous voice, whilst the blood 
mantled in her cheeks, ‘‘ I must speak "with you. A dying 
person has made me give her my hand that I would do so.” 

She paused, and I stood silent, strangely agitated by her 
words. 

We are actually not so very much of strangers to 
each other,” said she, and yet this moment is very ter¬ 
rible to meand as she spoke, she became pale as death. 

God in heaven !” exclaimed I, “ what has happened 

“ God’s wonderful guidance,” said she, “ has drawn me 
into your life’s circumstances, has made me participate in 
a secret, in a connection which no stranger ought to know; 
but my lips are silent; what 1 have promised to the dead 
I have not told, not even to my aunt.” 

AVhth this she drew forth a little packet, and giving it to 
me, continued, This is destined for you: it will tell you 
every thing; I have promised to deliver it into your hands ; 
I have had it in my possession for two whole days; 1 
knew not how I should be able to fulfil my promise, — I 
have now done it. Be silent, as I shall be.” 
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“ From whom does it come ?” inquired I; “ may I not 
know that?” 

“ Eternal God ! ” said she, and left the room. 

I hastened home, and opened the little packet. It con¬ 
tained many loose papers ; the first I saw was in my own 
handwriting, a little verse written with pencil; but under¬ 
neath it were marked in ink three black crosses, as if they 
were the writing on a grave. It was the ])oem which I 
had thrown to Annunciata’s feet the first time I saw her. 

“ Annunciata ! " sighed I, deeply : Eternal Mother of 
God ! it comes then from her ! ” 

Among the papers lay a sealed note, upon which was 
inscribed, To Antonio.” 1 tore it open, — yes, it was 
from her. Half of it I saw was written during the night 
of the evening when 1 had seen her: the latter part ap¬ 
peared fresher ; it was extremely faint, and written with 
a trembling hand. I read : — 

I have seen thee, Antonio ! seen thee once more. It 
was my only 'ivish, and I dreaded it for a moment, even as 
one tlreads death, which, however, brings happiness. It 
is only an hour since I saw thee. When thou readest this 
it may be months — not longer. It is said that those who 
see themselves will shortly die. 'I'hou art the half of my 
soul—thou wast my thought— thee have I seen ! Thou 
hast seen me in my happiness, in my misery ! Thou wast 
the only one who now’ would know the poor forsaken 
Annunciata ! But I, also, deserved it. 

I dare now speak thus to thee, because when thou 
rwidest this I shall he no more. I loved thee — loved 
thee from the days of my prosperity to my last moment. 
Madonna willed not that we should be united in this world, 
and she divided us. 

I knew thy love for me before that unfortunate even¬ 
ing wdien the shot struck Bernardo, on which thou declared 
it. My pain at the misfortune which separated us, the 
gn at grief which crushed my heart, bound my tongue. I 
concealed my face on the hotly of him whom 1 believed to 
be dead, and thou wast gone — I saw thee no more ! 

Bernardo w’as not mortally wounded, and I left him 
not before this w^as ascertained of a truth. Did this 
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awaken doubt in your soul of my love for you ? I knew 
not where you were, nor could I learn. A few days after¬ 
wards a singular old woman came to me, and presented to 
me a note, in which you had written, ‘1 journey to Na¬ 
ples ! ’ and to which your name was signed. She said 
that you must have a passport and money ; I influenced 
Bcrnariio ^to obtain this from his uncle the senator. At 
that time rny wish was a command, my word had power. 
I obtained that which I desired. Bernardo was also trou¬ 
bled about you. 

“ He became perfectly well again, and he loved me: T 

believe really that he honestly lovtd me. But you alone 

occu])ied all my thoughts. He left Rome, and 1, too, was 

obliged to go to Naples. My old friend’s illness compelled 

me to remain for a month at .Mola di (Jaeta, M’hen at last 
% 

we arrived at Naples, I heard of a young improvisatore, 
Cenci, who had made his <lr/jut on the very evening of my 
arrival: I had a presentiment that it was you — 1 obtained 
certainty thereof. My old friend wrote immediately to 
you, without giving our name, though she mentioned our 
residence. But you came not: she w'rote again, without 
the name, it is true ; but you must have known from whom 
it was sent. She wrote, ‘Come, Antonio, the terror of the 
last unfortunate mon;ent in which we w'ere together is now 
well over ! Come quid ly ! regard that as a misunderstand¬ 
ing — all can be made right — only do not delay to come.’ 

“ But you came not. I ascertained tluit you had read 
the letter, and that you had immediately set off hack to 
Rome. Mliat could I believe ? That your love W'as all 
over. I, too, was proud, Antonio ! the world had made 
my soul vain. I did not forget you — I gave you up, and 
suffered severely in so doing. 

“ My old friend died; her brother followed after her: 
they had been as parents to me. I stood quite alone in 
the world ; but 1 was still its favourite ; was young and 
beautiful, and brilliant in my powers of song. That >vas 
the last year of my life. 

I fell sick on the journey to Bologna, very sick: my 
heart suffered. Antonio, 1 knew not that you thought 
still aft’ectionately on me; that you, at a time when the 
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happiness of tlie world deserted me, would press a kiss 
upon my hand. I lay sick for a year; the property which 
I had accumulated in the two years in which I was a 
singer melted away; I was poor, and doubly poor, for my 
voice was gone. sickness had enfeebled me. Years went 
on, alniost seven years, and then we met—you have seen 
my ])Overty ! Yup certainly heard how they hissed off the 
Anminciata who once was drawn in triumph through the 
streets of Rome. Bitter as my fate had my thoughts also 
becotne ! 

“ You came to me. Like scales, all fell away from my 
eyes: I felt that you had sincerely loved me. You said to 
me that it was 1 who had diiven you out into the world,— 
YOU knew not how I had loved you, had stretched, as it 
were, my arms after ycni! But I have s«en you — your 
lins have glowed upon my hand as in former, better times ! 

e are separated — I sit again alone in the little chamber: 
to-morriHv T must leave it — |icrha])s \'enice! Be not 
anxious about me, Antonio ; Madonna is good and nierci- 
ful ! Think kindlv of me: it is the dead which beseeches 

s' 

this from you, — Anminciata, who has loved you, and prays 
now, and — in heaven for vou!” 

My tears streamed as 1 read this: it was as if my heart 
would dissolve itself in weeping. 

'I'he remainder of the letter was written some days later. 
It was the last parting: — 

My want draws to an end ! Malonna he praised for 
every joy wliieh slie lias sent me; jiraised he she also for 
every woe ! In my heart is death ! the blood streams from 
it! only once more and then it is idl over. 

The nmst beautiful and tlie noblest maid in Venice is 
your bride, the people have told me. May you be ha]>py 
is the last wish of the dying I 1 know no one in tlie 
wmrld to wliotn I couhl give these lines, my last farewell, 
except to her. I\Iy heart tells me that she will come— 
tells me that a noble w’omanlv heart will not refuse the 
last refreshing draught to her who stands on the last step 
between life and death I She will come to me. 
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Farewell, Antonio! my last prayer on earth, my first 
in heaven, will be for thee—for her who will be to thee 
what I never could be ! There was vanity in my heart— 
the %vorld’s praise had set it there. Perhaps thou wouldst 
never have been happy with me, else the Madonna would 
not have divided us ! 

“ Farewell! farewell! I feel peace in my heart—my 
suffering is over—death is near ! 

“ Pray, also, thou and Maria, for me! 

“ Annunciata.” 

The deepest pain has no words. Stupefied—over¬ 
whelmed— I sat and stared at the letter, wliieh was wet 
■with my tears. Annunciata liad loved me ! She was the 
invisible spirit which had conducted me to Naples. The 
letter had been from her, and not from Santa, as 1 imagined. 
Annunciata had been ill, sunk in poverty and misery, and 
now she was dead — certainly dead ! The little note wliich 
I had given to Fulvia, with the words, “ I journey to 
Naples!” and which she had taken to Annunciata, lay also 
in the packet of letters, together with an opened letter from 
Bernardo, in which he sent her his farewell, and announced 
to her his determination to leave Rome and enter into 
foreign service, but without saying what. 

To Maria had she given the packet of letters for me; 
she had called Maria my bride. That empty report had 
also reached Annunciata, and she had believed it, had 
called Maria to her. What could she have said to her ? 

1 recalled to mind with what anxiety Maria had spoken 
to me,—thus she also knew what Venice imagined about 
us both. I had not courage to talk to her about it, and 
yet I must do it; she was really mine and Annunciata’s 
good angel. 

I took a gondola, and was soon in the room where Rosa 
and Maria sat together at their work. Maria was cmbar- 
rasseci; nor had I courage to say what solely and alone 
occupied me. I answered at random to every question. 
Sorrow oppressed my soul; when the kind-hearted Signora 
Rosa took ray hand, and said,— 

“ There is some great trouble on your mind—have 
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confidence in us. If we cannot console^ we can sorrow 
with a true friend.” 

“ You really know every thing!” exclaimed I, giving 
voice to my distress. 

“ Maria, perhaps !” replied the aunt; but I know as 
good as nothing. 

“ Rosa! ” said Maria, beseecliingly, and caught her 
hand. 

‘‘No, before you I have no secrets!” said I : “I will 
tell you every thing.” 

And I then told them about my poor childhood, about 
Annunciata, and my flight to Naples; but when I saw 
Maria sitting with folded hands before me, as Flaminia 
had sat, and as yet another being beside bad sat, I was 
silent. I had not courage to speak of Lara and of the 
dream-picture in the cave, in the presence of Maria; 
besides, it seemed not to belong to the history of Annun¬ 
ciata. I went on, therefore, directly to our meeting in 
Venice and our last conversation. Maria pressed her 
hands before her eyes and wept. Rosa was silent. 

“Of all this 1 knew nothing—divined nothing!’* said 
she, at length. “ A letter came,” continued she, “ from 
the Hospital of the Sisters of Charity to Maria; a dying 
woman, it said, besought her, by all the saints — by her 
own heart, to cotne to her. I accompanied her in the 
gondola; but as she was to be alone, 1 remained with the 
sisters whilst she went to tlie bed of the dying.” 

“ I saw Annunciata,” said Maria. “ You have received 
that which she has commissioned me to convey to you.” 

“ And she said.^ ” I asked. 

“ ‘ Give that to Antonio, the improvisatore ; but, un¬ 
known to any one.’ She spoke of you, spoke as a sister 
might—as a good spirit might speak ; and I saw blood— 
blood upon her lips. She cast up her eyes in death, 
and-” Here Maria buist into tears, 

I silently pressed her hand to my lips; thanked her for 
her pity, for her goodness, in going to Annur.ciata. 

1 hurried away, and, entering a church, prayed for the 
dead. 

Never did I meet with such great kindness and friend- 
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ship as from this moment in the bouse of the Podesta. I 
was a beloved brother to Rosa and Maria, who endeavoured 
to anticipate every wish ; even in the veriest trifles I saw 
evidences of their solicitude for me. 

I visited Annunciatas grave. The churchyard was a 
floating ark, w’ith high walls—an island garden of the 
dead. I saw a green plot t)efore me, marked w ith many 
black crosses. I found the grave for which I sought. 

Annunciata ” wms its sole inscription. A fresh, beautiful 
garland of laurels hung on the cross which marked it, un¬ 
questionably a gift from Maria and Ro.sa. I thanked them 
both for this kind attention. 

How lovely was Maria in her gentleness ! AVhat a 
wonderful resemblance had she to my image of beauty, 
Lara! Whep she cast dowm her eyes, it seemed to me 
that they were, spite of the improLability, the same person. 

About this time I received a letter from Fahiani. T was 
now in the fourth month of my residence in \'enic('. This 
astonished him. He thought that I should not spend 
longer time in this city, but visit Milan or Genoa. Ihit he 
left it quite to me to do Avhatever seemed the best to myself. 

That whicli detained me thus in Venice was that it was 
my city of sorrov/. As such it had greeted me on my 
arrival, and here niv life's best dream had dissolved itself 

^ •f 

in tears. Maiia and Rosa were to me affectionate sisters, 
Poggio a love-worthy, faithful friend. I should find no¬ 
body like them ; but, nevertheless, we must part. In this 
my sorrow found its nourishment. Yes, hence — hence! 
— that was my resolve I 

I wished to prepare Rosa and Maria for it: it was 
necessary that they should be made acquainted with it. 
In the evening I was sitting with them in the great hall, 
where the Balcony goes over the canal. Maria wished 
that the servant should bring in the lamp, but Rosa 
thought that it was much more charming in the clear 
moonlight. The orange trees w-ere so fragrant. 1|L 

*‘Sing to us, Maria,” said she ; sing to us that peau- 
tiful song which thou learnt about the Troglodite cave. 
Let Antonio hear it." 
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Maria sang a singular, quiet cradle-song to a low, strange 
melody. The words ai]d the air melted one into the other, 
and revealed to heart and thought the home of beauty 
under the ethereally clear waves. 

7'here is sonu^thing so spiritual, so transparent, in the 
whole song ! ” said Rosa. 

Thus must spirits reveal themselves out of the body ! ” 
exclaimed 1. 

Thus floats the world’s beauty before the blind ! ” 
sighed Maria. 

Rut then it is not really so beautiful when the eyes 
can see it ? ” asked Rosa. 

Not so beautiful, and yet more beautiful I ” replied 
Maria. 

Rosa vthen told me what I had already, heard from 
Poggio, that Maria had been blind, and that her brother 
had given sight to her eyes. Maria mentioned his name 
with love and gratitude; told me how childish her ideas 
had then been about the world around her—about the 
warm sun, about human beings, about the broad-leaved 
cactuses, and the great temples. ‘‘In Greece there are 
many more than there are here,” remarked she, suddenly; 
and there was a pause in her relation. 

“ How the strong and the beautiful in sound,” continued 
she, “ suggestetl to me colours. The violets were blue — 
the sea and heaven were blue also, they told me; and the 
fragrance of the violet taught me how beautiful heaven 
and the sea must be. \Phen the bodily eye is dead, the 
spiritual eye sees more clearly. I'he blind learn to believe 
in a spirit world. Every thing which they behold reveals 
itself from this ! ” 

1 thought of Lara with the blue violets in her dark hair. 
The fragrance of the orange-trees led me also to Psestum, 
where violets and red gilliflowers grow among the ruins of 
the Temple. We talked about the great beauty of nature, 
about the sea and the mountains, and Rosa longed after 
her beautiful Naples. 

I then told them that my departure was near, and that 
I, in a few days, must leave Venice. 

Y 
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You will leave us ? " said llosa, sorrowfully. We 
had not the slightest idea of that.” 

\^"ill you not come again to Venice ? ” inquired Maria; 

come again to see your friends.” 

Yes, yes, certainly ! ” exclaimed I. And although 
that had not been my plan, I assured them that, from 
JMilan, I would return to Rome by Venice. Rut did I 
myself believe so ? 

I visited Annunciata’s grave, took a leaf from the gar¬ 
land W'hich hung there, as if 1 should never return ; and 
that was the last time that I came tltere! Tliat which 
the grave preserved was dust. In my heart existed the 
impression of its beauty, and the s])irit dwelt with Ma¬ 
donna, whose image it was. Annunciata’s grave, and the 
little room where Rosa and Maria extended to me their 
hands at parting, alone w'cre witness to my tears and my 
grief. 

“ May you find a noble wife who will supply the loss 
w'hich your heart has sustained ! ” said Rosa at our jiart- 
ing. Bring her sometime to my arms. I know that I 
shall love her, as you have taught me to love Annunciata!” 

“ Come back happy ! ” said Maria. 

1 kissed her hand, and her eyes rested -with an expres¬ 
sion of deep emotion upon me. The Podesta stood with 
a sparkling glass of champagne, and Poggio struck up a 
merry travelling song about the rolling wheels a)ul the 
bird's song in the free landscape. He accompanied me in 
the gondola as far as Fusina. The ladies waved their 
white handkerchiefs from tJie balcony. 

How much might happen before we saw each other 
again ! Poggio was merry to an excess ; but I felt very 
plainly that it was not natural. He pressed me vehemeutly 
to his breast, and said that we would correspond industri¬ 
ously. “ Thou wilt tell me about thy beautiful bride, and 
don’t forget about our wager ! ” said he. 

How canst thou jest at this moment ^ ” said I. “ Thou 
knowest my determination ! ” 

We parted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE UI SlAUKAnLE OBJECT': IK VEUCNA-THE CATHEDRAE OF MILAN 

-THE AIEI.TING AT THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF NAPOLEON- 

DREAJI A^A KEALITV-THE P.LUE GKOTTa 

THE carriage rolled aAvay. I saw the green Brenta, the 
weeping willows, and the distant mountains. Towards 
evening I arrived in Padua.- The church of St. Antonins, 
with its seven proud domes, saluted me in the clear moon¬ 
light. All was animation and cheerfulness under the colon¬ 
nade of the street ; hut I felt myself a stranger and alone. 

In the sunshine all appeared to me still more unpleusing. 
Onward, yet farther onward ! Travelling enlivens anti 
chases away sorrow, thought I, and the carriage rolled 
forward. 

d'ho country was all a«grcat plain,hut freshly green, as the 
Pontine Marshes. The lofty weeping willmvs hung like great 
cascades, over the ditches ; round about stood altars with the 
holy image of tlu* iNIadonna ; some of them were hleacliod 
by time ; the walls even on which they were painted were 
sunk iti ruins, but in other jdaces also stood newly painted 
pictures of the Mother and Child. I remarked, that the 
veitiirino lifted his hat to the new pictures: the old and 
faded he seemed not to observe. It amused me wonder¬ 
fully. Perhaps, however, I saw more in it than there 
really was. Even the holy, pure image of the Madonna 
herself was overlooked and forgotten because the earthly 
colours were faded. 

1 passed through Vicenza, where the art of Palladio 
could cast no ray of light over my troubled heart, on to 
Verona, the first of all the cities which attracted me. The 
amphitheatre led me back to Rome, and reminded me of 
the Coliseum : it is a pretty little model of that, more dis¬ 
tinct, and not laid waste by barbarians. The spacious 
colonnades are converted into warehouses, and in the 
middle of the arena was erected a little booth of linen and 
boards, where a little theatrical company, as I was told, 
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gave representations. I went in the evening. The \’'ero- 
nese sat upon the stone benches of the amphitheatre^ where 
their fathers had sat before them. In this little tlicatre 
was acted Za Cmerentoki." It was the company with 
whicli Annunciata had been. Aurelia performed the })rin- 
cipal parts in the opera. The wdiole was miserable and 
melancholy to witness. The old, antique theatre stood 
like a giant around the fragile w'ooden booth. A contre 
bans completely drowned the few instruments ; the jmblic 
applauded, and called for Aurelia. I hastened a\vay. Out¬ 
side all was still. The great giant-building cast a broad, 
dark shadow amid the strong moonlight. 

They told me of the families of the C’ajmleti and Mon- 
tecchi, whose strife divided two loving hearts, which <leath 
again united—the history of Romeo and Juliet. 1 went 
up to the Palazzo Capuleti, where Romeo, for the first 
time,' saw his Juliet, and danced with her. The house is 
now an inn. I ascended the steps up w'hich Romeo had 
stolen to love and death. The f^reat dancing-hall stood 
there yet, with its discoloured pictures on the walls, and 
the great window's down to the floor ; but all around lay 
hay and straw ; along the W'alls were ranged lime-barrels, 
and in a corner were thrown dowm horse-furniture and 
field-implements. Here had once the proudest race of 
Verona floated to the sound of billow’y music—liere had 
Romeo and Juliet dreamed love’s short dream. 1 deeply 
felt how empty is all human glory ; felt that Flarninia 
had taken hold on the better part, and that Annunciata 
had obtained it, and I regarded my dead as happy. 

My heart throbbed as with the fire of fever ; I had no 
rest. To Milan ! thought I ; there is now my home; 
and I yearned towards it. Towards the end of the month 
I was there. No ! there I found that I was much better 
at Venice, much more at home ! I felt that I wras alone, 
and yet would make no acquaintance, would deliver none 
of the letters of introduction with which I had been fur, 
nished. 

The gigantic theatre, with its covered boxes, which range 
themselves in six rows, one above another, the whole im¬ 
mense space, which yet is so seldom filled, had in it, to me, 
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something tlcsolate and oppressive. I once was tliere, and 
lieard Donizetti’s Torquato 'Tasso. To the most honoured 
singer, who was called for, and called for again, it seemed 
to me, that, like a gloomy magician, I could prophesy a 
future ‘'ull of miser). 1 wished her rather to die in this 
her beauty and the moment of her happiness ; thou the 
world would wee]) over her, and not she over the world. 
Lovely cliildren danced in the ballet; my lieart bled at 
their ])eauty. Never more will I go to La Scala. 

Alone, I wandered about the great city, through the 
shadowy streets ; alone I sat in my chamlx’r, and began to 
comjjose a tragedy, “ Tjrouardo da Vbioi.” Here he had 
actually lived ; liere 1 had seen his immortal work, *• The 
Last. Supper.” 7'lie legend of his unfortunate love, of his 
beloved, from whom the convent se})arated hitw, was indeed 
a re-echo of my own life. 1 thought of Flaminia, of An- 
minciata, and wrote that whicli my heart breathed. Hut I 
missed Poggio, missed Maria and Rosa. My sick heart 
longed for tlieir affectionate attention and friendship. I 
wrote to them, but received no answer; neither did Poggio 
k(‘ej) his beautiful jiromisc of letters and friendship : he was 
like ail the rest. M’e call tliein friends, and, in absence, 
knit ourselves firmer to them. 

I went daily to the cathedral of Milan, that singular 
mountain which rvas torn out of the rocks of Carrara. 

I saw the church for the first time in the clear moonlight; 
dazzlingly wdiite stood the upper part of it in the infinitely 
blue ether. Round about, wherever I looked, from every 
corner, upon every little tower with tvhich the building 
was, as it tvere, overlaid, ])rojected marble figures. Its 
interior dazzled me more than St. Peter’s Church ; the 
strange gloom, the light which streamed through the 
painted windowrs — the wonderful mystical world which 
revealed itself here — yes, it was a church of God ! 

1 had been a month in Milan before I ascended the 
roof of tile cliurch. The sun blazed upon its shining, 
white surface; the towers stood aloft, like churches or 
chapels upon a mighty marble space. Milan lay far 
below ; all around me presented themselves statues of 
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saints and martyrs, which my eye could not see from the 
street below. I stood up just by the mighty figure of 
Christ, which terminates the whole gigantic building. 
Towards the north arose the lofty, dark Alps ; towards 
the south, the pale blue Apennines ; and betiveen these an 
immense green plain, as if it ivere the fiat ('ampagna of 
Rome changed into a blooming garden. I looked towards 
the east, where \’^enice lay. A fiock of birds of passage, 
in a long line, like a waving riband, sj)ed thitherward. I 
thought of my beloved ones there, — of Poggio, Rosa, an<l 
Maria, — and a painful yearning awoke in my breast. I 
could not but remember the old story which 1 had heard, 
as a child, on that evening, when I went with my mother 
and ]\fariuccia from Lake Nemi, where we had seen the 
bird of prey, and where Fulvia had shown herself; the 
story which Angelina had told about the poor Therese of 
Olivano, "who wasted away wdth care and longing after the 
slender Giuseppe, and how^ he w'as drawn from his northern 
journey beyond the mountains, and how the old Fulvia 
had cooked herbs in a co})per vessel, which she had made 
to simmer for many days over the glowing coals, until 
Giuseppe was seized upon by longing, and w'as compelled 
to go home, night and day ; to speed back without stop or 
stay, to where her vessel was boiling with holy herbs, and 
a lock of his and Thcrese’s hair. 

I felt that magic power within my breast wliich drew 
me away, and which is called, by the inhabitants of moun¬ 
tain regions, home-sickness ; but this it was not in me : 
Venice w'as really not my home. My mind was strongly 
affected ; I felt, as it were, ill, and descended from the 
roof of the church. 

I found in ray room a letter — it w'as from Poggio. 
At length there was a letter! It appeared from the letter 
that he had written an earlier one, which, however, I had 
not received. Every thing was merry and well in Venice; 
but Maria had been ill — very ill. They had all been 
anxious, and in great trouble ; but now all was over : she 
had left her bed, although she did not venture to go out 
yet." Hereupon Poggio joked with me, and inquired 
whether any young Milanese lady had captivated me. 
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anti besought me not to forget the champagne and our 
wager. 

I'hc whole letter was full of fun and merriment, very 
differetit to my own state of mind, and yet it gladdened 
me ; it was actually as if I saw the happy, fun-loving 
Poggio. How in the world can we form a true judgment 
of men anil things ? It was said of him that he went with 
a deep, secret sorrow in his breast, and that his gaiety was 
only a masquerade dress; that is nature. It was said that 
INIaria Avas my bride, and yet Iioav far from my heart! I 
longed, it is true, for her, ami for Rosa also; but nobody 
said til at I was in love with old Signora Rosa. Oh, that I 
were but in ^\‘nice ! Here I could not stay any longer ! 
And again I jested over this strange voice Avithiii my breast. 

In order to get rid of these thoughts, 1 went out of the 
gate above the Piazza d’Armi to the triumphal areh of 
Napoleon, — the Porta Sempione, as it is called. Here 
were the workmen in full activity. I went in through a 
hole in tlie low wall of boards which enclosed the whole of 
the unfinished building; two large, new horses of marble 
stood upon the ground, the grass grew high above the 
pedestals, and all around lay marble blocks and carved 
capitals. 

A stranger stood there with his guide, and wrote down 
in a book the details Avhich were given him ; he looked like 
a man in about his thirtieth year. 1 passed him ; he had 
two Neapolitan orders on his coat: lie was looking up at the 
building— I knew him — it was Bernardo. He also saw 
me, sprang towards me, clasped me in his arms, and laughed 
aloud. 

“ Antonio!” exclaimed he, “■ thanks for the last part¬ 
ing ; it Avas, indeed, a merry parting, with firing and effect! 

e are, however, friends noAv, 1 imagine ? ” 

An ice-cold sensation passed through my blood. 
Bernardo,” exclaimed 1, “ do we see one another again 
in the nor‘h, and near the Alps.'*” 

V'es, and I come from the Alps,” said he, — from 
the glaciers and the avalanches I 1 have seen the world's 
end up there in those cold mountains !” 

He then told me that he had been the Avhole summer in 
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Switzerland. The Ciermaii officers in Naples had told him 
so much about the greatness of Switzerland;, and it was 
such a very easy thing to take a flight in the steam-boat 
from Naples to Genoa, and then one gets so far ! lie had 
been to the valley of Chamouiii, ascended Mont lilanc, and 
the Jungfrau, La Bella Bagazza^” as he called it. “ She 
is the coldest that ever I knew,” said he. 

e went together to the new amphitheatre, and back to 
the city. He told me that he was now on Ids way to 
Genoa, to visit his bride and her parents, that he ■wasjust 
112)011 the point of liecoming a sober, inarrietl man ; invited 
me to accompany him, and whispered, laughing, into my 
ear, — 

“ You tell me nothing about iny tame bird, about our 
little singer, and all those histories ! \'ou have now learned 
yourself that they belong to a young heart’s history; my 
bride might otherwise easily get a headach, and she is quite 
too dear to me for that! ” 

It was impossible for me to mention Annunciata to him, 
for I felt that he had never loved her as 1 had done. 

Now, go with me ! ” urged he. There are jiretty 
girls in Genoa, and now you are become old and rational, 
and have got some taste for these things. Naples haslieeii 
the making of you ! Is it not so ? In about three days I 
sliall set off. (io with me, Antonio !" 

“ But I set off to-merrow morning also,” said I, invo¬ 
luntarily. I had not thought of this before, but now the 
thing was said. 

Where ? " inquired he, 

“ To Venice ! ” replied 1. 

But you can change your plan ! ” continued he, and 
pressed his own very much upon me. 

I assured him so strongly about the necessity of my 
journey, that 1 also began to see myself that I must go. 

I had within myself neither peace nor rest, and arranged 
every thing for my journey, as if it had been for a long 
time my determination. 

It was the invisible guidance of God’s w'onderful I’ro- 
videhce which led me away from Milan. It was im¬ 
possible for me to sleep at night ; 1 lay for some hours on 
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my bed in a short, wild fever-dream, in a state of waking, 
sickness. To Venice ! ” cried the voice within my 
breast. 

I saw Bernardo for the last time ; bade him to salute 
his bride for me r and then flew back again whither I had 
come two months before. 

At some moments it seemed to me as if I had taken 
poison, which thus fomented in my blood. An inexpli¬ 
cable anxiety drove me onw'ards—wbat corning evil w'as 
at hand ? 

I a])proached Fusina, saw again Venice, with its grey 
walls, the tow'cr of St. iN I ark’s, and the Lagunes; and 
then all at once vanished my strange unre.st, my yearning 
and anxiety, and there arose within me another feeling, — 
what shall I call it — shame of myself, t^spleasure, dis¬ 
satisfaction. I could not comprehend what it tvas that 1 
tvantid here, felt how foolishly I had behaved, and it 
seemed to me that every body must say so, and that every 
body would ask me, AVhat art thou doing agaiir in 
V'^enice.^ ” 

I went to my old lodgings; dressed myself in haste, and 
felt that 1 must immediately })ay a visit to llosa and 
Maria, however cnfl'ehled and excited I might feel. 

^V’hat, however, wouhl they say to my arrival ? 

The gondola neared the palace; what strange thoughts 
can enter the human breast! ^V^hat if thou shouldst now 
enter at a moment of festivity and rejoicing ? AV'^hat if 
Maria be a bride ? But, w-hat then ? I really did not 
love her ! I had said so a thousand times to myself; a 
thousand times had assured Poggio, and every one else 
who had said so, that I did not! 

I saw once more the grey-green walls, the lofty windows, 
and my heart trembled with yearning. I entered the 
house. Solemnly and silently the servant opened the door, 
expressed no surprise at my arrival. It seemed to rae that 
(juite another subject occupied him. 

'fhe Fodesta is always at home to you. Signore !” said 
be. 

A stillness, as of death, reigned in the great hall ; the 
curtains were drawn. Here had Desdemona lived, thought 
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I ; here, perhaps, suffered; and yet Othello suffered more 
severely than she did. How came 1 now to think of this 
old history ? 

1 went to Rosa’s apartment; here also the curtains 
vrere drawn — it was in a half-darkness, and 1 felt ai^aii 
that strange anxiety which had accompanied me in th 
whole journey, and had driven me back to Venice. A 
trembling went through all my limbs, and I was obligee 
to support myself that I did not fall. 

The Podesta then came in; he embraced me, and 
seemed glad to see me again. I inquired after Maria and 
Rosa — and it seemed to me that he became very grave. 

“ They are gone away ! said he ; have made a little 
journey with another family to Padua. I'liey will return 
either to-morrpw or the day after.” 

I know not wherefore, but 1 felt as if I doubted his 
word ; perhaps it was the fever in my blood, the wiltl 
fever, which my pain of mind had increased, and which 
now approachetl the period of its breaking foith. This it 
was which had operated upon my whole s})iritual being, 
and had occasioned the journey back. 

At the supper-table 1 missed Rosa and Maria ; nor was 
the Podesta as he used to be. It was, he said, a lawsuit 
w^hich had rather put him out of sorts, but it was nothing 
of consequence. 

Poggio is not any where to be met with either,” said 
he. “ All misfortunes come together ; and you are ill! 
Yes, it is a merry soiree ! —we must see if the wine can¬ 
not cheer us up ! But you are pale as death !” exclaimetl 
he, all at once, and I felt that every thing vanished from 
my sight. I had fallen into a state of unconsciousness. 

It was a fever, a violent nervous fever. 

I only know that 1 found myself in a comfortable, 
darkened chamber ; the Podesta was sitting beside me, and 
said that I should remain with him, and that I should soon 
be well again. Rosa, he said, should nurse me; but he 
never mentioned Maria. 

J was in a state of consciousness, as it were between 
sleep and awake. After a time I heard it said that the 
ladies had arrived, and that I should soon see them ; and 
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I (lid see Rosa, but she was much troubled. It seemed to 
me that she wept, but that, indeed, could not be for me, 
for I felt myself already much stronger. 

It was evening ; there prevailed an anxious silence 
around me, and yet a movement. They did not answer 
rny questions distinctly ; my hearing seemed quickened; 
I heard that many people were moving about in the hall 
below me ; and I heard, too, the strokes of the oars of many 
gondolas; and the reality was made known to me as 1 half 
slumbered: they imagined that I was asleep. 

Maria tvas dead. Poggio had mentioned to me her 
illness, and had said that now she was recovered, but a 
relapse had caused her death. She was going to be buried 
this evening, but all this they had concealed from me. 
]\Iaria’s death, like an invisible power, had weighed upon 
my life! For lier was that strafige anxiety which 1 had 
felt ; hut 1 had feomc too late ; I should behold her no 
more. She was now in the world of spirits, to which she 
had always belonged. Rosa had certainly adorned her 
coffin with violets : the hkie, fragrant flowers which she 
loved so much, now that she slept with the flowers. 

I lay immoveably still, as in a death-sleep, and heard 
Rosa thank God for it: she then went away from me. 
There was not a single creature in the room; the evening 
was dark, and I felt my strength wonderfully invigorated. 
I knew that in the church de’ Fniti was the burial-place 
of the Podesta’s family, and that during the night the dead 
would ho idaced before the altar. 1 must see her—1 rose 
up — my fever was gone — 1 was strong, i threw my 
cloak around me — no one satv me, and I entered a gondola. 

My whole thought was of the dead. The church-doors 
w'ere closed, because it w^as long after the Ave IVIaria. I 
knocked at the sexton’s door; he knew me, had seen me 
before in tlie church with the Podesta’s family, and showed 
me within the graves of Canova and Titian. 

Do you wish to see the dead ? ” asked he, guessing ray 
thoughts ; “ she lies at the altar in the open coffin; to¬ 
morrow she will he placed in the chapel.” 

He lighted candles, took out a bunch of keys, and opened 
a little side-door; our footsteps re-echoed through the lofty. 
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silent vault. He remained Ix'hind, and 1 -went .slovly 
through the long empty passage; a lamp burned feebly and 
dimly upon the altar before the image of the Madonna. I’he 
white marble statues around the tomb of Canova stood like 
the dead in their shrouds, silently and with uncertain out¬ 
lines. liefore the })rineipal altar three lights tvere hurtj- 
ing. T felt no anxiety, no pain — it was as if 1 myself 
belonged also to the dead, and that 1 was now entering into 
my own peculiar home. I ap])roached the altar ; the fra¬ 
grance of violets tvas diffused afouiul; the rays of light fell 
from the lamp into the open coffin down upon the dead. It 
was Maria; she seemed to sleep; she lay like a marble 
image of beauty scattered over tvith violets. The dark 
hair was bound upon the forehead, and was adorned with a 
bouquet of violets; the closed eyes, tlu' image of perfect 
peace and beauty, seized •upon my soul. It was Lara whom 
1 saw, as she sat in the ruins of the tefhple, when I im¬ 
pressed a kiss upon her brow ; but she was a dead marble 
statue, without life and w'armth. 

“ Lara!” sighed I, and sank down before tlie coffin, 
in death thy closed eyes, thy sileiit lips speak to me: I 
know thee—have known thee in Maria ! IMy last thought 
in life is death with thee ! ” 

My heart found relief in tears ; 1 wept; my tears fell 
upon the countenance of the dead, and 1 kissed the tears 
away. 

All have left me I ” sighed I; “ thou also, the last of 
whom my heart dreamed ! Not as for Annunciata, not as 
for Flaminia, burned my soul for thee ! — it was the pure, 
true love, which angels feel, that my heart cherished for 
thee ; and I did not believe that it was love, because it 
was more spiritual than my outward thought! Never have 
I understood it — never ventured to express it to thee ! 
Farewell, thou! the last, my heart’s bride 1 Blessed be 
thy slumber I ” 

1 pressed a kiss upon her brow. 

My soul’s bride!” continued I, to no woman will 
I give my hand. Farewell! farewell!” 

r took off my ring, placed it on Lara’s finger, and lifted 
ray eyes to the invisible God above us. At that moment 
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a horror passed through my blood, for it seemed to me as 
if tlie hand of the dead returned the pressure of mine; it 
was no mistake. I fixed my eyes upon her; the iips 
moved ; every thing around me was in motion : I feJt that 
my hair rose upon my head. Horror, the horror of death, 
paralyzed my arms and my feet; I could not escape. 

I aiM cold,” whispered a voice behind me. 

‘‘ Lara! Lara! I cried, and all was night before my 
eyes; but it seemed to me that the organ played a soft, 
touching melody. A hand passed softly over my head; 
rays of light forced their way to my eyes; every thing 
became so clear, so bright!- 

“Antonio!*’ whispered llosa, and I saw her. The 
lamp burned upon the table, and beside my bed lay a 
kneeling figure, and wc])t. I saw then that I beheld 
reality before me, that my horror was only that of wild 
fever-dream. 

“ J^ara ! Lara!” exclaimed I. She pressed her hands 
before her eyes. Hut what had I said in my delirium ? This 
thought stood vividly before my remembrance, and 1 read 
in Maria's eyes tltat she had been witness to my heart’s 
confessions. 

“ I'he fever is over,” whisj>ered Rosa. 

“ Yes ; I feel myself much better—much better,” ex¬ 
claimed 1, and looked at IMaria. She rose up, and was 
about to leave the room. 

“ Do not go from me !” I prayed, and stretched forth 
my hands after her. 

She remained, and stoo<l silently blushing before me. 

I dreamt that you were dead,” said 1. 

‘ It was a delirious dream ! ” exclaimed Rosa, and 
.rfdnded to me the medicine which the physician had pre¬ 
scribed. 

“ Lara, Maria, hear me !” I cried. “ It is no delirious 
dream ! 1 feel life returned back to my blood ! My whole 
life must then have been a strange dream. We have seen 
one another before ! You have heard my voice before, at 
Pffstum, at Capri. You know it again, Lara! I feel it; 
life is so short, why, then, not offer to each other our hands 
in this brief meeting f ” 
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I extended iny hand towards her ; she pressed it to her 
lips. 

I love thee ; have always loved thee !” said I; and, 
without a word, she sank on her knees beside me. 

Love, says the Mythe, brought chaos into order, and 
created the world. Before every loving heart creation 
renews itself. From Maria’s eyes I drank in life and health. 
She loved me. When a few days were passed, we stootl 
alone in the little room, where the orange-trees breathed 
forth fragrance from the balcony. Here had she sung to 
me, but in softer tones, more spiritual and deeper, sounded 
to my ear the confession of the noblest of hearts. I had 
made no mistake ; Lara and Maria were one and the same 
person. 

‘‘ I have always loved thee ! ” said she. Thy song 
awoke longing and pain in my breast, when 1 was blind 
and solitary with my dreams, and knew only the fragrance 
of the violets. And the 'ivarm sun ! how its beams burned 
thy kiss into my forehead—into my heart! The blind 
possess only a spiritual world ; and in that I beheld thee ! 
The night after 1 heard thy imjirovisafion in the Tetnjde 
of Neptune, at Ptestum, I had a singular dream, which 
blended itself with reality. A gi[)sy-woman had told me 
my fortune — that I should again receive my sight. I 
dreamed about her, dreamed that she said 1 must go with 
Angelo, my old foster-father, and sail across the sea to 
Capri ; that in the W’itch's Cave I should receive again 
the light of my eyes ; that the Angel of Life would give 
me herbs, which, like Tobias’s, should enable my eyes 
again to behold God’s world. The dream was repeated 
again the same night. I told it to Angelo, but he only 
shook his head. 

The next night, in tlie morning-hour, he dreamed it 
himself, on which he said, ' Blessed be the power of 
Madonna; the bad spirits must even obt^y her ! ’ 

We arose ; he spread the sail, and we flew’ across the 
sea. The day passed, evening came, and night, but T 
was in a strange w'orld, heard how the Angel of Life 
pronounced my name — and the voice sounded like thine. 
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He gave us herbs and great riches — treasure coUected 
from the different countries of the world. 

“ We boiled the herbs; but no light came to my eyes. 
One day, however, Rosa’s brother came to Paestum ; he 
came into our cottage, where I lay, and, affected by the 
yearning desire which 1 expressed to see God’s beautiful 
world, he promised me sight to my eyes, took me with 
him to Naples, arid there I saw the great magnificence of 
life. He and Rosa became very fond of me; they opened 
to me another and a more beautiful world — that of the 
soul. 1 remained with tliern ; tliey called me Maria, after 
a beloved sister, who was ilead in (Greece. 

“ One (lay Angelo brought to me the rich treasure, and 
said that it was mine. His. death, he said, was at hand ; 
that he had expended his last strength in bynging me my 
own inheritance ; and his w’ords were the last of a dying 
man. 1 saw him expire, — him, the only protector of my 
poverty ! 

“ One evening, Rosa’s brother in(|uired from me very 
seriously about my old foster-father, and the treasure 
which he had brought. I knew no more than that which 
he had said, that the spirit in the glittering cave had given 
him thi.s. I knew that we had always lived in poverty. 
Angelo could not 1 k^ a pirate—he was so pious ; every 
little gift he divided with me.” 

I tlien told her how singularly her life’s adventure had 
blended itself with mine ,* how' I had seen her with the 
old man in the wonderful grotto. That the old man him¬ 
self took the heavy vessel 1 would not tell her, but 1 told 
her that I gave her the herbs. 

“ But,” exclaimed she, the spirit sank into the earth 
as it reached to me the herbs ! So Angelo told me.” 

It appeared so to him,” I returned; I was de¬ 
bilitated ; my feet could not sustain me; I sank on iny 
knees, and then fainted among the long green grass.” 

That wondrously glittering world in which we had met 
was the indissoluble—the firm knot between the super¬ 
natural and the real. 

“ Our love is of the spiritual world! ” exclaimed I; 
“ all our love tended towards the world of spirits; tow'ards 
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that we advance in our earthly life; wherefore, then, not 
believe in it ? It is jnrecisely the great reality! ” And 1 
presseti Lara to my heart; she was beautiful as she w’as 
the first time I saw her. 

1 recognised thee by thy voice when I first heard thee 
in Venice," said she; “ my heart impelled me towards 
thee ; I fancy that even in the church, before the face of 
the Mother of God, I should have fallen at thy feet. I 
saw thee here; learned to value thee more and more; w’as 
conducted, as it were, a second time into thy life's con¬ 
cerns, when Annunciata hailed me as thy bride ! But thou 
repelledst me; said that thou w'ouldst never love again ! 
— never wouldst give thy hand to any woman !—never 
mentioned Lara, Pffistum, or Capri, wdien thou relatedst 
to us the singular destiny of thy life! Then 1 believed 
that thou never hadst loved me ; that thou hadst forgotten 
that wdiich did not lie near to thy heart I ’* 

I imj)ressed a kiss of reconciliation upon her hand, and 
said how strangely her glance had closed my lij»s. Not 
until my body lay bound, as it w^cre, for the grave, and 
my spirit itself floated into the w'orld of spirits, in which 
our love was so wonderfully knit together, had I ventured 
to express the thoughts of my heart. 

No stranger, ordy Rosa and the Podesta knew of the 
happiness of our love. How gladly would I have told it 
to Poggio. He had, during my sickness, visited me many 
times during the day. I saw that he looked extremely 
pale, when, after I had left my room, I pressed him to 
my heart in the clear light of the sun. 

Come to us this evening, Poggio,” said the Podesta 
to him ; but come without fail. You will only find here 
the family, Antonio, and two or three other friends.” 

All was festally arranged. 

^Mt is really as if it were to be a name’s day,” said 
Poggio. 

The Podesta conducted him and the other friends to 
the little chapel, where Lara gave me her hand. A bou- 
(}uet of blue violets was fastened in her dark hair. The 
blind girl of Psestum stood seeing, and doubly beautiful, 
before me. She was mine. 
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All congratulated us. The rejoicing was great. Poggio 
sang merrily, and drank health upon health. 

“ I have lost my wager,” said I, but I lose it gladly, 
because iny loss is the winning of «4my happiness,” and I 
impressed a kiss on Lara’s lips. 

The gladness of the others sounded like tumultuous 
music; ntine and Lara’s was silent as the night which 
embraced us when all were gone. 

‘‘ Life is no dream,” thought I; ‘‘ and the happiness 
of love is a reality,” exclaimed 1, as heart to heart lost all 
thought in happiness which God only can infuse into a 
human breast. 

I'wo days after the bridal, Rosa accompanied us from 
V'enice. \Te went to the estate which had been pur¬ 
chased for Maria. I had not seen Poggio since the bridal 
evening. I now received a letter from hitn. which said 
merely,— 

“ 1 won the wager, and yet 1 lost!” 

He was not to be met with in Venice. After some 
time my conjecture became certainty; he had loved Lara. 
Poor Poggio 1 thy lips sang of gladness, but thoughts of 
death filled thy heart! 

Francesca thought Lara very charming; I myself had 
w'oh infinitely in this journey, and she, Excellenza, and 
Fabiani, all applauded my choice. Habbas Dahdah even 
smiled over his whole face as he congratulated me. 

Of the old acquaintance there is yet living, in 1837, 
Uncle Peppo; he sits upon the Spanish steps, where, for 
manv years, certainly he w'ill say his ‘‘ bo7i giorno!** 

Cm the {)th of March, 1834, a great many strangers 
were assembled in the Hotel at Pagani, on the island of 
C’apri. The attention of all was attracted by a young 
Calabrian lady of extraordinary beauty, whose lovely dark 
eyes rested on her husband, who gave her his arm. It 
w'as I and Lara. We had now been married three happy 
years, and were visiting, on a journey to Venice, the 
Island of Capri, where the most wonderful event of our 
life occurred, and where it would clear itself up. 


z 
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In one corner of the room stood an elderly lady,•and 
held a little child in her arms. A foreign gentleman, toler¬ 
ably tall and somewhat pale, with strong features, and 
dressed in a blue frock-coat, approached the child, laughed 
with it, and was transported with its loveliness; he spoke 
French, but to the child a few Italian words; gave merry 
leaps to make it laugh; and then gave it his mouth to 
kiss. He asked what was its name ? and the old lady, my 
beloved Rosa, said it was Annunciata. 

“ A lovely name!” said he, and kissed the little one— 
mine and Lara’s. 

I advanced to him ; he was Danish: there was still a 
countryman of his in the room, a grave little man, with 
an intelligent look, and dressed in a tvhite surtout. I 
accosted them politely ; they W'ere countrymen of Federigo 
and the great-Thorwaldsen. The first, I found, was in 
Denmark, the latter in Rome ; he, indeed, belongs to 
Italy, and not to the cold, dark north. 

We went down to the shore, and took one of those little 
boats which are calculated to take out strangers to the 
other side of the island. Each boat hehl but two persons: 
one sat at each end, and the rower in the middle. 

I saw the clear water below us. It saluted my re¬ 
membrance with its ethereal clearness. The rower worked 


his oars rapidly, and the boat in which I and Lara were 
seated flew forward with the speed of an arrow. We soon 
lost sigh! of the amphitheatre-like side of the island, where 
the green vineyards and orange-trees crown the cliffs ; 
and, now, the rocky wall rose up perpendicularly towards 
the sky. The w^ater was blue as burning sulphur the 
blue billows struck against the cliffs, and over the blood-red 
sea-apples which grow below. 

We were now on the opposite side of the island, and 
saw only the perpendicular cliffs, and in them, above the 
surface of the water, a little opening, which seemed not 
large enough for our boat. 

The Witch’s ('ave!” exclaimed I, and all the re¬ 
collections of it awoke in my soul. 

. Yes, the Witch's Cave!” said the rower; ‘^it wa.*< 
called so formerly; but now people know what it is! ” 
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He then tolil us about the two German painters, Fries 
and Koi»isch, who three years before had ventured to swim 
into it, and thus discovered the extraordinary beauty of the 
j)lace, which now all strangers visit. 

AVe neare<l the opening, which raised itself scarcely 
more than an ell above tiie blue shining sea. The rower 
took in bis oars; and we were obliged to stretch ourselves 
out in the boat, which he guided with his hands, and 
we gli{led into a dark depth below the monstrous rocks 
which were laved by the great Mediterranean. I heard 
Lara breathe heavily ; there was something strangely fearful 
in it; but, in hardly more than a moment, we were in an 
immensely large vault, where all gleamed like the ether. 
The water Ik'Iow’ us was like a blue burning fire, which 
lighted \ip the whole. All around Avas closed ; but, below 
the water, the little oj[)ening by which w# had entered 
]irolonged itself almost to the bottom of the sea, to forty 
fadtoms in deptli, and expanded itself to about the same 
width. J?y this means the strong sunshine outside threw 
a light within ui)on the floor of the grotto, and streaming 
in now like a fire through the blue Avater, seemed to change 
it into burning spirit. Every thing gaAe back the reflection 
of this ; the rocky arch — all seemed as if formed of con¬ 
solidated air, and to dissolve away into it. The water- 
drops whicli were thrown up by the motion of the oars, 
dr(»pped red, as if they had been fresh rose-leaves. 

It Avas a fairy Avorld, the strange realm of the mind. 
Lara folded her hands ; her thoughts were like mine. 
Here, had Ave been once before;—here, had the sea- 
rohlwrs forgotten their treasure, when no one ventured 
to aj)proach the spot. Now was every supernatural ap¬ 
pearance cleared up in reality, or reality had passed over 
into tlie spiritual world, as it does always here in human 
life, whore every thing, from the seed of the flower to our 
own iinmortid souls, appears a miracle ;—and yet man will 
not iKjlieve in miracles ! 

The little ojAcning to the cave which had shone like 
a clear star was now darkened for a moment, and then the 
other boats seemed to ascend as if from the deep. They 
came into the cave. All was contemplation and devotion. 
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The Protestant, ae well as Catholic^ iel^ here that 
tairacles stpl exist. 

"The water rises!” said one of tiie searaea," "We 
roast go out, or else the opening will be closed ; a^ then 
we shall have to remain here till the wa^r ^alls again !” 

. ' We left the singularly beaming cave; the great open.sea 
lay outstretched before us, and behind us the-dark opening 
of the Grotto Azzurra. 


TBB END. 
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